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HE  uftforturiate  Licinius   was   the   lafl  CHAP, 
rival  who  oppofed  the  greatncfs,  and  the  -< 


lafl  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph, 
of  Conftantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  profperous 
reign,  the  Conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family 
the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  Empire  j  a  new 
capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion  j  and. 
the  innovations  which  he  eftablifhed  have  been 
embraced  and  confecrated  by  fucceeding  genera- 
tions. The  age  of  the  great  Conftantine  and  his 
fons  is  filled  with  important  events  j  but  the  hifto- 
rian  muft  be  oppreffed  by  their  number  and  va- 
VoL.  III.  B  riety. 


2  THE   DECLINE   AND   FALL 

^•,?,.^^"  I'iety,  unlels    he  diliCTcntlv  feparates   from    each 
xvii.  ■  . 

u.-v^>  Other  the  fcenes  which  are  conne6ted  only  by  the 
order  of  dme.  He  will  defcribe  the  political  in- 
ftitutions  that  gave  ftrength  and  ftability  to  the 
empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  haftencd  its  decline.  He  will 
adopt  the  diviGon  unknown  to  the  ancients,  of 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  afiairs  :  the  viflory  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  their  intefline  difcord,  will  fup- 
ply  copious  and  diftinft  materials  both  for  edifi- 
cation and  for  fcandal. 
Defignof  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius, 
anevvca-    fijs  viclorious  rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  founda- 

pital.  ^  _  '^ 

A.D.  324.  tions  of  a  city,  deilined  to  reign,  in  future  times, 
the  miilrefs  of  theEaft,  and  to  furvive  the  empire 
and  religion  of  Conftantine.  The  motives,  whe- 
ther of  pride  or  of  policy,  which  firfl  induced 
Diocletian  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ancient 
feat  of  government,  had  acquired  additional 
weight  by  the  example  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and  the 
habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was  infenfibly  con- 
founded with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had 
once  acknowledged  her  fupremiacy ;  and  the 
country  of  the  Crefars  was  viewed  with  cold  in- 
difference by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts 
and  armies  of  Afia,  and  inverted  with  the  purple 
by  the  legions  of  Britain,  The  Italians,  who  had 
received  Conftantine  as  their  deliverer,  fubmif- 
fively  obeyed  the  edids  which  he  fometimcs  con- 
defcended  to  addrefs  to  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  i  but  they  were  feldom  honoured  with  the 
prefence  of  t'.eir  new  fovereign.  During  the  vi- 
2  §our 
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sour  of  his  age,  Conftantine,  accordinor  to  the  va-  chap, 
nous  exigencies  or  peace  and  war,  moved  with  ..  -^...^ 
flow  dignity,  or  with  active  diligenccj  along  the 
frontiers  of  his  extenfive  dominions  j  and  was  al- 
ways prepared  to  take  the  field  either  againft  a 
foreign  or  a  domeflic  enemy.     But  as  he  gradu- 
ally reached  the  fummit  of  profperity  and  the  de- 
cline of  life,  he  began  to  meditate  the  defign  of 
fixing  in  a  more  permanent  ftation  the  ftrength  as 
well  as  majefty  of  the  throne.     In  the  choice  of* 
an  advantageous  fituation,  he  preferred  the  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  Afia;  to  curb,  with  a  power- 
ful arm,  the   barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tanais  j  to  watch  with  an  eye  of 
jealoufy  the  conduft  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  v^ho 
indignantly  fupported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious 
treaty.    With  thefe  views,  Diocletian  had  feledlied 
and  embellifhed  the  refidence  of  Nicomedia  :  but 
the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  jufbly  abhorred  by 
the  protedlor  of  the  church  ;  and  Conflantine  was 
not  infenfible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a  city 
which  might  perpetuate  the   glory   of  his  own 
name.     During  the  late  operations  of  the  war 
againft  Licinius,  he  had  fufficient  opportunity  to 
contemplate,  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  ftatefmart, 
the  incomparable  pofition  of  Byzantium;  and  to  situation 
obferve  how   ftrongly  it  was  guarded  by  nature  °;yj^/^'^'^' 
againft  an  hoiiile    attack,    whilft  it   was   accef- 
fible  on  every  fide  to  the  benefits  of  commercial 
jntercourfe.      Many    ages     before    Conftantine, 
o/ie  of  the  mod  judicious  hiftorians  of  antiqui- 

B  2  ty 
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Defcrip- 
tion  of 
CON- 

STANTI- 
MOPLE. 


CHAP,  tv  '  had  defcribed  the  acivantao-cs  of  a  fituation, 
xvir.  . 

from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 

the  command  of  the  fea,  and  the  honours  of  a 

flourifliing  and  independent  republic  \ 

If  we  furvey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it 
acquired  v/ith  the  augufl  name  of  Conftantinople, 
the  figure  of  the  imperial  city  may  be  reprefented 
under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle.  The  obtufe 
point,  which  advances  towards  the  eaft  and  the 
fhores  of  Ada,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus.  The  northern  fide  of  the 
city  is  bounded  by  the  harbour  3.  and  the  fouthern 
is  waflied  by  the  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmara. 
The  bafis  of  the  triangle  is  oppofed  to  the  weft, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the 
admirable  form  and  divifion  of  the  circumjacent 
land  and  water  cannot,  without  a  more  ample  ex- 
planaticHj  be  clearly  or  fufficiently  underftood. 

The  winding  channel  through  vv^hich  the  v.'atcrs 
of  the  F.uxine  fiow  with  a  rapid  and  inceirimt 
courfe  towaj'ds  the  Mediterranean,  received  the 
appellation  of  Bol'phorus,  a  nam.e  not  lels  cele- 


The  Bol- 
phorus. 


*  Polybius,  1.  iv.  p.  423.  edit.  Cafaubon,  He  obferves  that  the 
peace  of  the  Byzantines  was  frequently  difturbed,  and  the  extent  of 
their  territory  contrafted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 

-  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  llyled  the  Ton  of  Neptune, 
founded  the  city  656  years  before  the  Chriftian  ^ra.  His  follosvers 
were  drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spartan  general  Paufanias.  See  Scaliger 
Aniitiadverf.  ad  Eufeb.  p.  81,  Ducange  Conftantinopolis,  1.  i. 
parti,  cap.  15,  i6.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines 
againft  Phiilp,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  fnould 
tiuli  none  but  the  ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  grcatner:,  of 
the  imperial  city  had  excited  a  fpirit  of  flattery  and  iiiflion. 

brated 
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brated  in  the  hiftory,  than  in  the  fables,  of  an-  ^^y^  ^' 
riquity  ^.  A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  al- 
tars, profufely  fcattered  along  its  fteep  and  woody 
banks,  aitefled  the  unfkilfulnefs,  the  terrors,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who,  after 
the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the  dan- 
gers of  the  inhofpitable  Eiixine.  On  thefe  banks 
tradition  long  preferved  the  memory  of  the  palace 
of  Phineus,  infefted  by  the  obfcene  harpies*; 
and  of  the  fylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who  defied 
the  fon  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Ceftiis  ^ 
The  (freights  of  the  Bofphorus  are  terminated  by 
the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the 
face  of  the  waters  j  anci  were  deflined  by  the  gods 
to  proteft  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  againft  the 
eye  of  profane  curiofity  '^.  From  the  Cyanean 
rocks  to  the  point  and  harbour  of  Byzantium,  the 

i  The  Bofphcrus  has  been  very  minutely  defci  ibed  bv  Dionyfiiis 
of  Byzantium,  who   lived  in  the  time  of  Domit'an    (Hudlbn  Geo 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.),  and  by  GiUes  or  Gyllius,  a  French  tra- 
veller of  the  XVIth  century.     Tournefort  (Lellie  XV.)  leems  to 
have  ufed  his  cwn  eyes  and  the  learning  cf  Gyllius. 

+  There  are  very  few  conjcftures  fo  happy  ns  thnt  of  Le  Ce.c 
(Bibliotheque  Univerfeile,  torn.  i.  p.  248.),  who  fuppofes  that  the 
harpies  were  only  loculls.  The  Syriac  or  Phicnician  name  of  thofe 
infeits,  their  noily  flight,  the  ftench  and  devaftation  which  they  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the  fea,  all  con- 
tribute to  form  this  ftriking  refemblance. 

S  The  refidence  of  Amycus  was  in  Afn,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  caftles,  at  a  place  called  Laurus  Iniana.  That  cf  Phineus  was 
in  Europe,  near  ihe  village  of  Mauromole  and  the  Black.  Sea.  See 
Gyllius  de  Bolph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.     Tournefort,  Lettre  XV, 

*  The  deception  was  occafioned  by  feveral  pointed  rocks,  alter- 
nately covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  prefent  there  are 
two  fmall  illands,  one  towards  either  fliore  ;  that  of  Europe  is  dif- 
jinguiflied  by  the  column  of  Pompey. 

B  3  winding 
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CHAP,  winding  length  of  the  Bofphorus  extends  about: 
fixteen  miles  ^,  and  its  moll  ordinary  breadth 
may  be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  new  caftles  of  Europe  and  Afia  are  conftrudt- 
edj  on  either  continent,  upon  the  foundations  of 
two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  eld  caftles,  a  v»'Grk  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, command  the  narrowed  part  of  the  chan-= 
nel,  in  a  place  where  the  oppofite  banks  advance 
within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other.  Thefe 
fortrelTes  were  reftored  and  ftrengthened  by  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  when  he  meditated  the  fiege 
of  Conflantinople  ^ :  but  the  Turkifh  conqueror 
was  mod  probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thou- 
fand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chofen  the 
fame  fituation  to  connedl  the  two  continents  by  a 
bridge  of  boats ".  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
old  caftles  we  difcover  the  little  town  of  Chryfo- 
polis,  or  Scutari,  which  may  almoft  be  confidered 
as  the  Afiatic  fuburb  of  Conftantinople.  The 
Bofphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Propon^ 
tis,  palTes  between  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon, 
The  latter  of  thofe  cities  was  built  by  the  Gre;eks, 

7  The  ancients  coi'npu'ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  or 
fifteen  Ron.an  miles,  i  hey  meafured  only  from  the  new  caftles, 
but  they  carried  the  ftreights  r.s  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

8  Ducas  Hift.  c.  34.  Leunciavius  Hift.  Turcia  Mufulmanica, 
1.  XV.  p.  577.  Under  the  Greek,  empire  thefe  caftles  were  ufed  as 
ftate  prifons,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  ob- 
livio.; 

9  Darius  engraved  ;n  Greek  and  Aftyrian  letters  on  two  marble 
f  olumns,  tlie  names  of  his  fubjeft-nations,  and  the  amazing  num- 
bers of  his  land  and  fea  forces.  The  Byzantines  afterwards  tranf- 
ported  thefe  columns  into  the  city,  and  ufcd  them  for  the  altars  of 
;heir  tutelar  deities.     Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

^  few 
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a  few  years  before  the  former  -,  and  the  blindnefs  c  hap. 
of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  fuperior  ad-  v,«-.y-««j 
vantages  of  the   oppofite  coart:,   has   been    ftig- 
matized  by  a  proverbial  exprelfion  of  contempt '°. 

The  harbour  of  Confcantinople,  which  may  be  The  port, 
confidered  as  an  arm  of  the  Bofphorus,  obtained, 
in  a  very  remote  period,  the  denomination  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it  dcfcribes  might 
be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  ftag,  or,  as  it  Ihould 
feem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox  ". 
The  epithet  o^  golden  was  exprefilve  of  the  riches 
which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  mofl  didant 
countries  into  the  fecure  and  capacious  port  of 
Conftantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  tv/o  little  ftreams,  pours  into  th.e 
harbour  a  perpetual  fupply  of  freih  water,  v/hich 
ferves  to  cleanfe  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  pe> 
riodicalfhocils  of  fifh  to  feek  their  retreat  in  that 
convenient  recefs.  As  the  viciflltudes  of  tides 
are  fcarceiy  felt  in  thofe  feas,  the  conftant  depth 
of  the  harbour  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the 
quays  without  the  afiiilance  of  boats  i  and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  in  many  places  the  largeft 
velTels  may  reft  their  prows  againft  the  houfes, 

'°  Namque  artifilmo  inter  Europam  Afiamque  divortio  Byzan- 
tium in  extrema  Europa  pofucre  Grasci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apol!i« 
nem  confulentibus  iibi  conderent  urbem,  redditum  oraculum  -eftj 
quaererent  fedem  caconm  terris  adverfam.  Ea  ambage  Chalcedonii 
monftrabaritur,  quod  priores  illuc  advefti,  praevifa  locorum  utilitate 
pejora  legiflent.     Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 

"  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  492.  Moil  of  the  antlers  are  new  broke  off; 
or,  to  fpeak  lefs  figuratively,  moft  of  the  reccffes  of  the  I;arbour  are 
filjed  up.     See  Gyllius  de  Bofphoro  Thracio,  1.  i.  c,  5. 

B  4  while 
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^Yvu^'  '^^'^^  their  flerns  are  floating  in  the  water  '*, 
Vii^^y..,.,,!  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  har- 
bour, this  arm  of  the  Bolphorus  is  more  than  fe^ 
ven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance  is  about  five 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  ftrongchain  could  be 
occafionally  drawn  acrofs  it,  to  guard  the  port 
and  city  from  the  attack  of  an  hoflile  navy  '^ 
The  Pro-  Between  the  Bofphorusand  the  Hellefpont,  the 
l^ontjs.  f}iores  of  Europe  and  Afia  receding  on  either  fide 
inclofe  the  fea  of  Marmara,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis. 
The  navigation  from  the  iffue  of  the  Bofphorus  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  is  about  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  miles.  Thofe  who  fteer  their 
v/eflward  courfe  through  the  middle  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, may  at  once  defcry  the  high  lands  of 
Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lofe  fight  of  the 
lofty  fummit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with 
eternal  fnows  '*.  They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep 
gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nicomedia  was 
feated,  the  imperial  refidence  of  Diocletian  j  and 

^*  Procopius  de  ^dificiis,  1.  i.  c.  5.  His  defciiption  is  confirm- 
ed by  modern  travellers.  See  Thevenot,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  15.  Tourne- 
fort,  Lettre  XII.     Niebuhr  Voyage  d' Arabic,  p.  az. 

'3  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  part  i.  c.  16.  and  his  Obfervations  fur 
Villehardouin,  p.  zSq.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  piodern  Kiofk,  to  the  tower  of  Galata  j  and  was  fupported 
at  convenient  diftancesby  large  wooden  piles. 

14  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  14.)  contrafls 
fhe  meafure  to  1-15  fmall  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Obfervations,  1.  ii. 
e.  I.)  gives  a  good  defcription  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  him- 
felf  with  the  vague  expreffion  of  one  day  and  one  night's  fail.  When 
^andys  (Travels,  p.  21.)  talks  of  150  furlongs  in  length  as  well  a.s 
breadth,  we  can  only  fuppofe  fome  miftake  of  the  prefs  in  the  text  of 
^hat  judicious  traveller. 

they 
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tl-iey  pafs  the  fmali  iQands  of  Cyzicus  and  Procon-  ^-JVn.^* 

nefus  before  they  cad  a'^chor  at  G.illipoH  :  where  > ^ — -* 

the   fea,  -vhich  feparates   Afia  from   Europe,   is 
af^ain  contraded  into  a  narrow  channel. 

The  CTeo^-raphers   who,  with    the  mofl:   fl<Lilful  TheHeU 

t>      t)      r  leipont, 

accuracy,  have  furveyed  the  form  and  extent  or 
the  Hellefponc,  affign  about  fixty  miles  for  the 
winding  courfe,  and  about  three  miles  for  the 
ordinary  breadth  of  thofe  celebrated  freights  **. 
But  the  narroweft  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to 
the  northward  of  the  old  Turkifh  caftlcs  between 
the  cities  of  Ceftus  and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that 
the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  pafTage  of 
the  flood  for  the  poffefilon  of  his  midrefs '^.  It 
v/as  here  likewife,  in  a  place  where  the  difiancc 
between  the  oppofite  banks  cannot  exceed  five 
hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  impofed  a  ftupendous 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfporting 
into  Europe  an  hundred  and  feventy  myriads  of 
barbarians  '\  A  fea  contracted  within  fuch  nar- 
row 

»5  See  an  admirable  difiertatlon  of  M.  d'Anville  xipcn  the  Helle- 
fpont  or  Dardanelles,  in  the  Memcires  de  TAcadeinie  des  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  31S  — 34.6.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geogra- 
pher is  too  fond  of  fuppofnig  new,  anil  perhaps  imaginary  mcafures, 
for  the  pvirpple  pf  rendering  ancient  \^riters  as  accurate  as  himlelf. 
The  ftadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  defcription  of  theEuxine, 
the  Bofphorus,  &,g.  (1.  jv,  c,  25,)  niuft  undotihteuly  be  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies  :  but  it  feems  iinpoflible  to  reconcile  them  cither  with 
truth  or  with  each  other. 

'6  The  oblique  diftance  between  Seftus  and  Abydus  was  thirty 
ftadia.  The  improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  expofed  by  M. 
Miihudel,  but  is  deferided  on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by 
i'y],  de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Academic  dej  Infcriptions,  torn.  vii. 
liift.  p.  74.     Mem.  p.  240. 

'7  See  the  feventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erefted  an  elegant 
trophy  to  hjs  own  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  ap- 
pears 
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CHAP,  row  limits,  may  feem  but  ill  to  deferve  the  fin- 

XVII.  . 

gular  epithet  of  hroad^  which  Homer,  as  well  as 
Orpheus,  has  frequently  bellowed  on  the  Helle- 
jpont.  But  our  ideas  of  greatnefs  are  of  a  rela- 
tive nature  :  the  traveller,  and  efpecially  the  poet, 
who  failed  along  the  Hellefpont,  who  purfued 
the  windings  of  the  flream,  and  contemplated 
the  rural  fcenery,  which  appeared  on  every  fide 
to  terminate  the  profpeft,  infenfibly  loft  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fea;  and  his  fancy  painted 
thofe  celebrated  ftreights^  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  fwift  current,  in 
the  midft  of  a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at 
length  through  a  wide  mouth,  difcharging  itfclf 
into  the  ^Egean  or  Archipelago  '^  Ancient 
Troy*',  feated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Helle- 
fpont, which  fcarcely  received  an  accelTion  of 
waters  from  the  tribute  of  thofe  immortal  rivu- 
lets the  Simois  and  Scamander.     The  Grecian 

pears  to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  accuracy :  but  the  vanity, 
£rft  of  the  Perfians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interefted  to 
magnify  the  armament  and  the  viftory.  I  Ihould  much  doubt  whe- 
ther xkitinvaien  have  ever  outnumbered  the  m<n  of  any  country  which 
they  attacked. 

jS  See  Wood's  Gbfervations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with 
pleafure,  fele6ted  this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  feems 
to  have  difappointed  the  expeitation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and 
Hill  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  vifited  the  banks  of  the  Hellefpont  j 
lie  had  read  Strabo  ;  he  ought  to  have  confulted  the  Roman  itinera- 
ries :  how  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
Troas  (Obfervations,  p.  340,  341. )>  two  cities  which  were  fixteen 
miles  diftant  from  each  other  ? 

'9  Demetrius  of  Scepfis  wrote  fixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Ho- 
mer's Catalogue.  The  Xlllth  Book  of  Strabo  i3  fufEcient  for  our 
curiofity, . 

camp 
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camp  had  ftrctchcd  twelve  miles  along  the  fhore  chap. 
from  the  Sigacan  to  the  Rhsetean  promontory  ;  v.,.,.-^-^ 
and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the 
braved  chiefs  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
Agamemnon.  The  fird  of  thofc  promontories 
was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible 
Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntlefs  Ajax  pitched  his 
tents  on  the  oHier.  After  Ajax  had  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  his  difappointed  pride,  and  to  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Greeks,  his  iepulchre  was  er?6led  on 
the  ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy 
againft  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hecftorj  and  the 
citizens  of  the  rifing  town  of  Rhreteum  celebrated 
his  memory  with  divine  honours "°.  Before  Con- 
llantine  gave  a  juft  preference  to  the  fituation  of 
Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  defign  of  ere(fl- 
ing  the  feat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  fpot,  from 
whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin. 
The  extenfive  plain  which  lies  below  ancient 
Troy,  towards  the  Rhsetean  promontory  and  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  was  firft  chofen  for  his  new  capi- 
tal ;  and,  though  the  undertaking  was  foon  relin- 
quiilicd,  the  llately  remains  of  unfinifhed  walls 
and  rowers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  failed 
through  the  ftreights  of  the  Hellefpont  *'. 

We 

*°  StraT>o,  1.  xiii.  p.  595.  The  difpofition  of  the  fhips  which 
were  drawn  upon  dry  land,  and  the  pofts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are 
very  cl«.?rly  defcribed  by  Homer.     See  Iliad  i;:.  2:0. 

*'  Zoiini.  1.  ii.  p.  103.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Theophanes, 
p.  iS.  Nicephorus  Calliftus,  1.  vii.  p.  4.8.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  L 
xiii.  p,  $.  Zofur.us  places  the. new  city  between  Ilium  and  Alexan- 
dria, but  this  apparent  difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  ex- 
tent of  its  circumferfnce.     Before  the  fcimdation  of  Conftantinoplcj 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 


Advan- 
tages of 
Conftan- 
tinople. 


We  are  at  prcfent  qualified  to  view  the  advan- 
tageous pofition  of  Conftantinople ;  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  Nature  for  the 
centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situated 
in  the  forty-firft  degree  of  latitude,  the  Im.perial 
city  commanded,  from  her  feven  hills  ",  the  op- 
pofite  fhores  of  Europe  and  Afia  i  the  climate  was 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  foil  fertile,  the  har- 
bour fecure  and  capacious  ;  and  the  approach  on 
the  fide  of  the  continent  was  of  fmall  extent  and 
eafy  defence.  The  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont 
may  be  confidered  as  the  two  gates  of  Conftanti- 
nople ;  and  the  prince  who  polTefled  thofe  im- 
portant pafTages  could  always  fhut  them  againft  a 
naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  com- 
merce. The  prefervation  of  theeaftern  provinces 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  afcribed  to  the  policy 
of  Conftantine,  as  the  Barbarians  of  the  Euxine, 
who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their  arma- 
ments into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  foon 
defifted  from  the  exercife  of  piracy,  and  defpaired 
of  forcing  this  infurmountable  barrier.  When 
the  gates  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  were 
fnut,  the  capital  ftill  enjoyed,  within  their  fpa- 
cious  inclofure,  every  produ6lion  which  could 
fupply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury  of  itsnu- 

Theffalonica  is  mentioned  by  Ceflrenus  (p.  283.),  and  Sardica  by 
Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital.  They  both  fuppofe,  with  very 
little  probability,  that  the  Emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the  miftake  of  the  hllrJ  Chalce- 
donians. 

**  Pocock's  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127. 
His  plan  of  the  feven  hills  is  clear  and  accvrate.  That  traveller  is 
l^ldom  fo  fatisfaftory. 

merous 
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merous  inhabitants.  The  fca-coafis  of  Thrace  ^"yti.^* 
and  Bithynia,  which  languidi  under  the  weight  of  u— ,^ — j 
Turkilh  oppreffion,  ftiil  exhibit  a  rich  profpeft 
of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  har- 
vefts  i  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned 
for  an  inexhauftible  ilore  of  the  moft  cxquifite 
fi(h,  that  are  taken  in  their  ftated  feafons,  without 
fkill,  and  almoft  v/ithout  labour  ^^  But  when  the 
paffages  of  the  Streights  were  thrown  open  for 
trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and 
artificial  riches  of  the  north  and  fouth,  of  the 
Euxine,  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever 
rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the  forefts  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  fourcesof  the 
Tanais  and  the  Boryflhenes  ;  whatfoever  was 
manufaftured  by  the  fkill  of  Europe  or  Afia  j  the 
corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and  fpices  of  the 
fartheft  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 
winds  into  the  port  of  ConH-antinople,  which,  for 
many  ages,  attraded  the  commerce  of  the  ancienc 
world  ^\ 

The   profpeft   of  beauty,    of    fafety,    and  of  Founda- 
wealth,  united  in  a  fingle  fpot,  was  fufficient  to  city, 
juftify   the  choice  of  Conftantine.     But  as  fome 
decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every 

'J  See  Belon.  Obfervations,  c.  72  — 76.  Among  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  the  Pelamides,  a  fort  of  Thunnies,  were  the  moft 
celebrated.  We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus, 
that  the  profits  of  the  fifhery  conftituted  the  principal  revenue  of 
Byzantium. 

*4  See  the  eloquent  deltription  of  Bufbequii'.s,  epiltol.  i.  p.  64.. 
EftinEuropa;  habet  in  confpeftu  Afiam,  i9i^yptum,  Africamque 
a  dextra  :  quae  tametii  contiguas  non  funt,  maris  tainen  navigan- 
dique  commoditate  veluii  junjjuntur.  A  iinilha  vcro  Pontns  eft 
Euxinus,  &c. 

are. 
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^3.^j^-  sgf'j  been  fuppofed  to  reflefl  a  becoming  majefty 
on  the  origin  of  great  cities ""%  the  emperor  was 
defirous  of  afcribing  his  refolution,  not  fo  much 
to  the  uncertain  ccunfels  of  human  policy,  as  to 
the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wif- 
dom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  careful  to 
inftrudl  pofcerity,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  he  laid  the  everlaPiing:  foundations 
of  Conilantinople  ^^ :  and  though  he  has  not  con- 
defcended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  cceleftial 
infpiration  was  comm.unicated  to  his  mind,  the 
defeft  of  his  modeft  filcnce  has  been  liberally  fup- 
plied  by  the  ingenuity  of  fucceeding  writers ; 
"who  defcribe  the  notTLurnai  vifion  which  appeared 
to  the  fancy  of  Conilantine,  as  he  fiept  within  the 
walls  of  Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the 
city,  a  venerable  matron  finking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  was  fuddenly  transform- 
ed into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands 
adorned  with  all  the  fymbols  of  Lnperial  great- 
nefs  ~\  The  monarch  awoke,  interpreted  the 
aufpicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hefitation, 
the  will  of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to 
a  city  or  colony  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
■with  fuch  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained  by  a 

*5  Datur  hasc  venia  antiquitati,  ut  inlfcendo  humane  divinis,  pri- 
moidia  urbium  auguftiora  faciat.     T.  LIv.  in  proem. 

^^  He  fays  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  commoditate  Urbis  quam 
seterno  nomine,  jubente  Deo,  donavimus.  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xiii. 
tit.  V.  leg.  7. 

*7  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  confine  themfelves  to  vague  and  general 
exprelfions.  For  a  more  particular  account  cf  the  vlfion,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmf- 
bury.     See  Ducange  C.  P.  1,  i.  p.  24,  25. 

generous 
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generous  fuperftition  ""^  -,  and  though  Conftantine  C  H  A  P. 
migh:  omit  fome  rites  which  favoured  too  ftrong-  ■ 


ly  0)  their  Pagan  origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to 
leave  a  deep  impreflion  of  hope  and  refpe6t  on  the 
minds  of  the  fpeclators.  On  foot,  with  a  lance 
in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himfelf  led  the  folem.n 
proceQion  ;  and  dire6Ved  the  line,  which  was 
traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  deftined  capital: 
till  the  growing  circumference  was  obferved  with 
ailonifhment  by  the  afliftants,  who,  at  length, 
ventured  to  obferve,  that  he  had  already  exceed- 
ed the  moft  ample  meafure  of  a  great  city.  "  I 
"  Ihall  ftiil  advance,"  replied  Conftantine,  "  till 
*'  fiE,  the  invifible  guide  who  marches  before  me, 
*'  thinks  proper  to  ftop  ^^."  Without  prefuming 
to  inveftigate  the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conducTior,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  the  more  humble  tafk  of  defcribing  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  Conftantinople  "°. 

In  the  a6lual  flate  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  Extent, 
gardens  of  the  Seraglio  occupy  the  eaftern  pro- 
montory, the  firft  of  the  feven  hills,  and  cover 

*8  See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  49.  edit.  Biyan.  Among 
other  ceremonies,  a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpofe, 
was  filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  lettlers 
brought  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new 
country. 

*9  Philoftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed 
from  a  fufpe6led  writer,  is  chara6leriftic  and  piobable. 

3°  See  in  the  Memoirs  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  74-7  —  75?, 
a  dilTertation  of  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Conftantinople.  He 
takes  the  plan  inferted  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri  as  the 
moft  complete  j  but,  by  a  feries  of  very  nice  obiervations,  he  re- 
duces the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  fcale,  and  inftead  of  9500, 
determines  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  confifting  of  about  7800 
Freiicli  toU'ts. 

about 
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*^^y{\  ^'  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own 
meafure.  The  feat  of  Turkifh  jealonfy  and  de- 
fpotifm  is  erefted  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian 
republic:  but  it  may  be  fuppofcd  that  the  By- 
zantins  were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  fide 
beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
new  walls  of  Conftantine  llretched  from  the  pore 
to  the  Propontis  acrofs  the  enlarged  breadth  of 
the  triangle,  at  the  di Prance  of  fifteen  ftadia  from 
the  ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of 
Byzantium  they  inclofed  five  of  the  {"even  hills^ 
which,  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  approach  Con- 
ftantinople,  appear  to  rife  above  each  other  in 
beautiful  order  ^\  About  a  century  after  th© 
death  of  the  founder,  the  new  buildings,  extend- 
ing on  one  fide  up  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other 
along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the  narrow 
ridge  of  the  fixth,  and  the  broad  fummit  of  the 
feventh  hill.  The  necefTity  of  proteding  thofe 
fuburbs  from  the  inceffant  inroads  of  the  Barba- 
rians, engaged  the  younger  Theodofius  to  fur- 
round  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  permanent 
inclofure  of  walls  ^\  From  the  eaftern  promon- 
tory to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 

>'  Codinus  Antiquitat.  Conft.  p.  iz.  He  afligns  the  church  of 
St.  Antony  as  the  boundary  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  6.;  but  I  have  tried,  without  fuccefs, 
to  dilcover  the  exaft  place  where  it  was  fituated. 

i^  The  new  wall  of  Theodofius  was  conftrucled  in  the  year  415, 
In  44.7  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three 
months  by  the  diligence  of  the  praefeft  Cyrus.  The  fuburb  of  the 
Blachern^e  was  firlt  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
Pucange  Coi'.lt.  1.  i.   c.  10,  11. 

Conflan- 
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Gonflantinople  was  about  three  Roman  miles,"?  ^vvrr^' 
the  circumference  meafured  between  ten  and 
eleven  j  and  the  furface  might  be  computed  as 
equal  to  about  two  thoufand  Engliili  acres.  It  is 
impofllble  to  juftify  the  vain  and  credulous  ex- 
aggerations of  modern  travellers,  who  have  fome- 
times  ftretched  the  limits  of  Condantinoiols  over 
the  adjacent  villages  of  the  Europeanj  and  even 
of  the  Afiatic  coa(t  ^\  But  the  fuburbs  of  Pera 
and  Galata,  though  fituate  beyond  the  harbour, 
may  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the 
city^';  and  this  addition  may  perhaps  authorife 
the  meafure  of  a  Byzantine  hiftorian,  who  aOigns 
fixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for 
the  circumference  of  his  native  city  ^^,  Such  an 
extent  may  feem  not  unworthy  of  an  Imperial  re- 

35  The  meafurement  is  exprefled  in  the  Notiti?.  by  14,075  feet. 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  were  Greek  feet ;  the  proportion 
of  which  has  been  ingenioufiy  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He 
compares  the  iSo  feet  with  the  78  Hartiemite  cubits,  which  in  differ- 
ent writers  are  afligned  for  the  heiglit  of  St.  Sophia.  Each  of  thefe 
cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 

34-  The  accurate  Thevenot  (1.  i.  c.  15.)  walked  in  one  hour  and 
three  quarters  round  two  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  I'liofk 
of  the  Seraglio  to  the  feven  towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care, 
and  receives  with  confidence,  this  decifive  teftimony,  which  gives  a 
circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant  computation 
of  Tournefort  (Lettre  XI.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  with- 
out including  Scutari,  is  a  ftrange  departure  from  his  ufual 
chara61:er. 

3s  The  fycx^,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were 
very  much  embelliftied  by  Jullinian.  It  has  fince  borne. the  names 
of  Pera  and  Galata.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  former  Is  obvious  ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  22.  and 
Gyllius  de  Byznnt.  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

36  One  hundred  and  eleven  ftadia,  which  may  be  tranflated  into 
modern  Greek  miles  each  of  feven  ftadia,  or  660,  fometimes  only 
600  French  toifes.     See  d'Anville  Mefurcs  Itinaaires,  p.  53. 

Vol.  III.  C  fidence. 
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CHAP,  fidence.  Yet  Conftantinoplemiift  yield  to  Babvlon 
c...y.,«^  and  Thebes  ^^  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London,  and 

even  to  Paris  ^\ 
fhTwofr^  The  mafter  of  the  Roman  world,  who  afpired 
to  ered  an  eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of 
his  reign,  could  employ  in  the  profecution  of  that 
great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and  all  that 
yet  remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  ellimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expence 
bellowed  with  Imperial  liberality  on  the  found- 
ation of  Conftantinople,  by  the  allowance  of 
about  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  the  conftruftion  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes, 
and  the  aqueducts  ^^.  The  forefts  that  over- 
Ihadowed  the  lliores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  cele- 
brated quarries  of  white  marble  in  the  little  ifland 
of  Proconnefus,  fupplied  an  inexhauftible  ftock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  fhort  water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium*".     A    multitude   of   labourers   and 

artificers 

57  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  defcribe  the  fize  of  Babylon 
and  Thebes,  are  fettled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  meafures 
afcertained,  we  find  that  thofe  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not 
incredible  circumference  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Com- 
pare d'Anville  Mem.  de  rAcademie,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  a35f  with  his 
Defcription  de  I'Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

3'^  If  we  divide  Conftantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  fquares  of  50 
T VST) ch  toifes,  the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160  of  thofe 
divillons. 

?9  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  fixty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  This  fum  is  taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Conft.  p.  11.  j 
but  unlefs  that  contemptible  author  had  derived  his  information 
from  fome  purer  fources,  he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted 
with  fo  obfolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

40  For  the  forefts  of  the  Black  Sea,  confult  Tournefort,  Lettre 
XVI, :  for  the  marble  quarries  of  Proconnefus,  fee  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

p.  588. 
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artificers  urged  the  conclufion  of  the  work  with  ^^vn^' 
inceflant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  Conftantine 
foon  difcovered,  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
the  fkill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his  architeds  bore 
a  very  unequal  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his 
defigns.  The  magiilrates  of  the  mod  diftant 
provinces  were  therefore  direded  to  inilitute 
fchools,  to  appoint  profelTors,  and,  by  the  hopes 
of  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  ftudy 
and  praftice  of  architecture  a  fufficient  number 
of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  *'.  The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were 
executed  by  fuch  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine could  afix)rd  i  but  they  were  decorated 
by  the  hands  of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive 
the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lyfippus,  furpaffed  in- 
deed the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  but  the 
immortal  produdions  which  they  had  bequeathed 
to  pofterity  were  expofed  without  defence  to  the 
rapacious  vanity  of  a  defpot.  By  his  comm.ands 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  were  defpoiled  of 
their  moft  valuable  ornaments  **.     The  trophies 

p.  588.  The  latter  had  already  furnifhed  the  materials  of  tlie  ftately 
buildings  of  Cyzicus. 

4t  See  the  Codex  Theodof.  1.  xiii.  tit,  iv.  leg.  i.  This  law  is 
dated  in  the  year  334,  and  was  addrefied  to  the  praefeft  of  Italy, 
whofe  jurifdiftion  extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Gode- 
froy  on  the  whole  title  well  deferves  to  be  confulted. 

41  Conftantinopolis  dedicatur  pcene  omnium  urbium  nuditate, 
Hieronym.  Chron.  p.  i?i.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of 
the  Antiquitat.  Conft.  1.  iii.  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i. 
p.  41.)  enumerates  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  lift 
of  other  cities.  The  provinces  of  Greece  and  Afia  Minor  may  be 
fuppofcd  to  hare  yielded  the  licheft  booty. 

C  2  gf 
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CHAP,  of  memorable  wars,  the  objefts  of  religious  ve- 
c_-.^,^  neration,  the  moil  finiflicd  ftatues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  of  the  fages  and  poets  of  ancient  times, 
contributed  to  the  fplendid  triumph  of  Conftan- 
tinople  J  and  gave  occafion  to  the  remark  of  the 
hillorian  Cedrenus  "*%   who  obferves,  with  fome 
enthufiafm,  that  nothing  feem^ed  wanting  except 
the  fouls  of  the  illuftrious  men  whom   thofe   ad- 
mirable monuments  were  intended  to  reprefent. 
Buj^jt  is^not  in  the  city  of  Conflantine,  nor  in  the 
declining  period  of  an  empire,  when  the  humian 
mind  was  deprefled  by  civil  and  religious  flavery, 
jhat  we  iliould  feek  for  the  fouls  of  Homer  and  of 
Demofthenes. 
Edifices.         During  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror 
had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence 
of  the  fecond  hill.     To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  fuccefs,  he  chofe  the  fame  advantageous 
pofuion  for  the  principal  Forum'^'^i  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical 
form.     The  two  oppofite  entrances  formed  tri- 
umphal arches  j  the  porticoes,  which  inclofed  it 
on  every  fide,  were  filled  with  flatues ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty 
column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now 
degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pilar. 
This  column  was  erected  on  a  pedeftal  of  white 

4?  Hill.  Compend.  p.  369.  He  defcribes  the  ftatue,  or  rather 
buR  of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  tafte  which  plainly  indicates  that 
Cedrenus  copied  the  ftyle  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

44  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  ic6.  Chron.  Alexandrin.  vel  Pafchal,  p.  ZS4, 
Cucange  Conft.  1.  i.  "c.  24.  Even  the  laft  of  thofe  writers  feems  to 
confound  the  Forum  of  Conitantine  with  the  Augulleum,  or  court  of 
the  palace.  I  am  not  fatisfied  whether  I  have  properly  diftinguiflied 
what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

marble 
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marble  twenty  feet  high;  and  was  compofed  ^^  ^^J^^^' 

ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  meafiired  i ^-~=-j 

about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  tliirty-three 
in  circumference '^^  On  the  fummii:  of  the  pillar, 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
grounii,  flood  the  colofTal  itatue  of  Apollo.  It 
was  of  bronze,  had  been  tranfported  either  from 
Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artift  had 
reprefented  the  god  of  diijy  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards interpreted,  the  emperor  Conftantine  him- 
fclf,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe 
of  the  world  in  his  lefc,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glit- 
tering on  his  head"^^.  The  Circus,  or  Hippo- 
drome, was  a  {lately  building  about  four  hundred 
paces  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  '^^. 
The  fpace  between  the  two  me^^  or  goals  was 
filled  with  ftatues  and  obeliflvS  :  and  we  may  ftilj 
remark  a  very  lingular  fragment  of  antiquity; 
the  bodies  of  three  ferpents,  twilled  into  one 
pillar  of  brafs.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  fup- 
ported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  defeat 
of   Xerxes,    was  coniecrated   in    the    temple  of 

45  The  moft  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock. 
Defcnption  of  the  Eatt,  vol.  ii.  partii.  p.  131.  But  it  is  ftill  in 
;nany  inltances  perplexed  and  unfatisfaftory. 

46  Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  24.  p.  76.  and  his  Notes  ad  Alexiad. 
p.  3S2,     The  ftatue  of  Conftantine  or  Apollo  v/as  thrown  down  un- 

jkler  the  reign  of  Alexis  C.omncnus. 

47  Tournefort  (Lettre  XII.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hun- 
dred paces.  If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was 
ihree  hundred  tcifes  in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  Circus 
pfRome.     See  d'Anville  Mefures  Itineraires,  p.  73. 

C  3  Delphi 
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CHAP.  Delphi  by  the  viflorious  Greeks *^  The  beautf 
of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  lo^g  fince  defaced 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkifh  conquerors : 
but,  under  the  fimilar  appellation  of  Atmeidan, 
it  flill  ferves  as  a  place  of  exercife  for  their  horfes. 
From  the  throne,  whence  the  emperor  viewed 
the  Circenfian  games,  a  winding  ftaircafe  *'  de- 
fcended  to  the  palace  j  a  magnificent  edifice, 
which  fcarcely  yielded  to  the  refidence  of  Rome 
itfelf,  and  which,  together  with  the  dependent 
courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a  con- 
fiderable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Propontis  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the 
church   of    St.   Sophia '°.      We   might   likewife 

celebrate 

♦^  The  giiardians  of  the  moft  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they 
were  able  to  produce  fuch  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on 
this  occafion.  See  Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Conft.  p.  668.  Gyliius 
de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  i.  The  original  confecration  of  the  tripod 
and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus 
and  Paufanias,  2.  The  pagan  Zofimus  agrees  with  the  three  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftorians,  Eufebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  facred 
ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Conftantinople 
by  the  order  of  Conftantine  ;  and  among  thefe  the  ferpentine  pillar 
of  the  Hippodrome  is  particularly  mentioned.  3.  All  the  European 
travellers  who  have  vifited  Conftantinople,  from  Buondelmonte  to 
Pocock,  defcribe  it  in  the  fame  place,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  the  differences  between  them  are  occafioned  only  by  the  injuries 
which  it  has  fuftained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke 
the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the  ferpents  with  a  Itroke  of  his  battle-axe» 
Thevenot,  1.  i.  c.  17. 

49  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  hiftory.  Ducange  Conft,  1.  ii. 
c.  I.  p.  104, 

50  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  fitfiatloB 
of  the  palace,  i.  The  ftaii-cafe,  which  connected  it  with  the  Hip- 
podrome, or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  fmall  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis, 
from  whence  there  was  an  cafy  afcent,  by  a  flight  of  marble  fteps, 

to 
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celebrate  the  baths,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  ^  JjJ;^' 
of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by 
the  munificence  of  Conftantine,  with  lofty  co- 
lumns, various  marbles,  and  above  threefcore 
ftatues  of  bronze  ^'.  But  we  fliould  deviate  from 
the  defign  of  this  hiilory,  if  we  attempted  mi- 
nutely to  defcribe  the  different  buildings  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great 
capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pieafure  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  w^lls  of  Conftantinople.  A  particular  de- 
fcripcion,  compofed  about  a  century  afrer  its 
foundation,  enumerates  a  capitol  or  fchool  of 
learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight  public,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private,  baths,  fifty- 
two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueduds  or 
refervoirs  of  water,  four  fpacious  halls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  fenare  or  courrs  of  juftice,  four- 
teen churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houfes, 
which,  for  their  fize  or  beauty,  dcferved  to  be 

to  the  gardens  of  t'le  palace.  3.  The  Augufleiim  was  a  fpacious 
court,  one  fide  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  f.ont  of  the  palace, 
and  another  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

S'  Zeuxippus  was  an  eui'.het  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part 
of  old  Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  affigning  their  true  fituation 
i^as  not  been  felt  by  Ducange.  Hiftory  leems  to  conneft  them  with 
St.  Sophia  and  the  palace  j  but  the  original  pian,  inf^rted  in  Banduri, 
places  them  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  near  the  harbour.  For 
their  beauties,  fee  Chion.  Paichal,  p.  2555,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant. 
1.  ii.  c.  7.  ChrilloJorus  (fee  Antiquitat.  Conft.  1.  vii.)  compofed 
infcriptions  in  verfe  for  each  of  the  fiatues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet 
in  genius  as  well  as  in  birth  : 

B^otum  in  craifo  jurares  acre  natum. 

C  4  dillinguifhed 


tici 
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CHAP.  difl:in!::iiifhed    from    the    multitude   of    plebeian 

XVII.      ,    ,  .      .  -^ 

'.    -^, — (  habitations  '  . 

Popiiia-  The  populoufnefs  of  this  favoured  city  was  the 

next  and   moft  fcrious  objed  of  the  attention  of 

its  founder.     In  the  dark  ages  which  fucceeded 

the  tranflation  of  the  empire,  the  remote  and  the 

immediate  confequences  of  that  memorable  event. 

were  ftrangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the 

Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins  ^\    It  v/as 

alTerted,  and  believed,  that  all  the  noble  families 

of  Rome,  the  fenare,  and  the  equeftrian  order, 

with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had  followed 

their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis;  that 

a  fpurious  race  of  ftrangers   and  plebeians  was 

left  to  poiTefs  the  folitude  of  the  ancient  capital  j 

and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  fince  converted 

into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivation 

and  inhabitants  '■^.     In  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory, 

fuch  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  jull 

5-  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houfes,  do- 
ti:ui;  but  the  word  niuft  have  had  a  more  dignified  iignification.  No 
injulne  are  mentioned  at  Conftantinople.  The  old  capital  confifted  of 
424  tircets,  the  new  of  322. 

53  Liutprand.  Legatio  ad  Imp.  NIcephorum,  p.  157.  The  mo- 
dern Greeks  have  ftrangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Conlranti- 
jiople.  We  might  excufe  the  errors  of  the  Turkifli  or  Arabiaa 
writers  ;  but  it  is  fomewhataftonifhing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had 
accefs  to  the  authentic  materials  preferved  in  their  own  language, 
iliould  prefer  fiftion  to  truth,  and  loofe  tradition  to  genuine  hiftory. 
In  a  fingle  page  of  Codlnus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mif- 
takes  ;  the  reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their 
fon  and  daughter,  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the 
invafion  of  the  Gauls,  which  recalled  Severus  to  Rome  \!i\!t  fixty 
years  which  elapfed  from  his  death  to  the  fouiidation  of  Conftanti, 
ifiople,  Sfe. 

54  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  17. 

value  \ 
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value:  vet,  fince  the  o;rowth  of  Condantinople  ^^^^P- 

II  1  •  r        r  XVIl. 

cannot  be  alcribccl  to  the  general  increale  of  man- 
kind and  of  induftry,  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that 
this  artificial  colony  was  raifed  at  the  expence  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent 
ienators  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Eaftern  provinces, 
were  probably  invited  by  Conftantine  to  adopt 
for  their  country  the  fortunate  fpot  which  he  had 
chofen  for  his  own  refidence.  The  invitations  of 
a  mafter  are  fcarcely  to  be  diltinguifl-ied  from 
commands  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  ob- 
tained a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  He  be- 
flowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had 
built  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  affigne4 
them  lands  and  penfions  for  the  fupport  of  their 
dignity  ■%  and  alienated  the  demefnes  of  Pontus 
and  Afia,  to  grant  hereditary  efbates  by  the  eafy 
tenure  of  maintaining  a  houfe  in  the  capitaP^. 
But  thefe  encouragements  and  obligations  foon 
became  fuperfluoub,  and  were  gradually  abolifh- 
ed.     Wherever  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed,  a 

55  Themiil.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48.  edit.  Haidouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii. 
c.  3.  Zolim.  1.  ii,  p.  107.  Anonym.  Valelian.  p.  715.  If  we 
could  credit  Codinus  (p.  10.),  Conftantine  built  houfes  for  the  fe- 
nators  on  the  exaft  model  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified 
them,  as  well  as  himfejf,  with  the  pieafure  of  an  agreeable  furprile - 
but  the  whole  ftory  is  full  of  ficlions  and  inconfiftencics. 

5^  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodofius,  in  the  year  438, 
aboliihed  this  tenure,  mav  be  found  among  the  NoveUs  of  that  em- 
peror at  the  head  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  tom.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de 
Tillcmont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  371.)  has  evidently 
miltaken  the  nature  of  thefe  eftates.  VViih  a  grant  from  the  Imperial 
demefnes,  the  fame  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour  which  would 
juflly  have  been  deemed  a  hardfliip,  if  it  had  been  impofed  upon  pri- 
vate property. 

confiderable 
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^xvn^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  P^^^  o^  ^^^^  public  revenue  will  ht 
Ci— yl;  expended  by  the  prince  himfelf,  by  his  minifters, 
by  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  by  the  domeftics  of 
the  palace.  The  moft  wealthy  of  the  provincials 
will  be  attraded  by  the  powerful  motives  of  inte- 
refl  and  duty,  of  amufennent  and  curiofity,  A 
third  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  inhabitants  will 
infcnfibly  be  formed,  of  fervants,  of  artificers, 
and  of  merchants,  who  derive  their  fubfiftence 
from  their  own  labour,  and  from  the  wants  or 
luxury  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  In  lefs  than  a  cen- 
tury, Conftantinople  difputed  with  Rome  itfelf 
the  pre-eminence  of  riches  and  numbers.  New- 
piles  of  buildings,  crowded  together  with  too 
little  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  fcarcely  al- 
lowed the  intervals  of  narrow  ftreets  for  the  per- 
petual throng  of  men,  ofhorfes,  and  of  carriages. 
The  allotted  fpace  of  ground  was  infufficient  to 
contain  the  increafing  people;  and  the  additional 
foundations,  which,  on  either  fide,  were  advanc- 
ed into  the  fea,  might  alone  have  compofed  a 
very  confiderable  city  ". 
Privileges.  ^he  frequent  and  regular  diflributions  of  wine 
and  oil,  of  corn  or  bread,  of  money  or  provifions, 
had  almoft  exempted  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome 
from  the  neceflity  of  labour.  The  magnificence 
of  the  firft   Caefars  was  in  fome  meafure  imitated 

57  The  paflages  of  Zofimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of 
Agathias,  which  relate  to  the  increafe  of  buildings  and  inhabitants 
at  Conftantinople,  are  coUefted  and  conne6led  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant. 
1.  i.  c.  3«  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  56.  p.  290. 
edit.  Sirmond)  delcribes  the  moles  that  were  ptifhed  forwards  into 
the  fea  ;  they  confifted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  fand,  which  hardens 
in  the  water. 

by 
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by  the  founder  of  Conflantinople  ^®  1  but  his  libe-  CHAP. 

.  .  .  XVII, 

rality,  however  it  might  excite  the  applaufe  of  the  »_  -^-  j 
people,  has  incurred  the  cenfure  of  pofterity.  A 
nation  of  legiilators  and  conquerors  might  aflert 
their  claim  to  the  harvefts  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  purchafed  with  their  blood  j  and  it  was  art- 
fully contrived  by  Auguftus,  that,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  plenty,  the  Romans  fhould  lofe  the  me- 
mory of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of  Con- 
fbanrine  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  confideration 
either  of  public  or  private  intereft;  and  the  an- 
nual tribute  of  corn  impofed  upon  Egypt  for  the 
benefit  of  his  nev/  capital,  was  applied  to  feed  a 
lazy  and  infolent  populace,  at  the  expence  of  the  *^--T 
hufbandmen  of  an  induflrious  province  ^^.  Some 
other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  lefs  liable  to 
blame,  but  they  are  lefs  deferving  of  notice. 
He  divided  Conftantinople  into  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  *°,  dignified  the  public  council  with 

S"  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  3.  Philoftorg.  l.ii.  c.  9.  Codin.  AntiquL 
tat.  Conft.  p.  8.  It  appears  by  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  1/3,  that  the  daily- 
allowances  of  the  city  confifted  of  eight  myriads  of  <riT»,  which  we 
may  either  tranflnte  with  Valefius  by  the  words  modii  of  corn,  or  con- 
fider  as  expreflive  of  the  numbei-  of  loaves  of  bread. 

59  See  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xiii.  and  xiv.  and  Cod.  Juftinian. 
Edift.  xii.  torn,  ii,  p.  648.  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful 
complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of  Claudian  de  Bell.  Gildonico, 
ver.  4.6—64. 

Cum  fubiit  par  Roma  mihi,  divifaque  fumfit 

^quales  aurora  togas  ;  ^Egyptia  rura 

In  partem  cefTere  novam. 
*®  The  regions  of  Conftantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of 
Juftinian,  and  particularly  defcribed  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger 
Theodofius;  but  as  the  four  laft  of  them  are  not  included  within  the 
wall  of  Conftantine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  divifion  of  the 
city  fhould  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

7  the 
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c  H 

X 


f-'^P-  the  aDDcllation  of  Senate*',  coramunicated  to  the 
VII  ^  *■ 

citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy  ^%  and  beftowed 
on  the  rifing  city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  firfl  and 
moft  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Rome.     The 
venerable  parent  fl:ill  maintained  the  legal  and  ac- 
knowledged fupremacy,  which  was  due   to-  her 
age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  former  greatnefs  ^^ 
^^^'a^'ta        As  Conflantine  nro;ed  the  proo;refs  of  the  work 
^3001-334..  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  por- 
ticoes, and  the  principal  edifices  were  completed 
in  a  fev/ years,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  a  few  mouths^*:  but  this  extraordinary  dili- 
gence 

61  Senatum  comTitr.lt  fccundi  prdinis  ;  CLras  vocavit.  Anonyn. 
Valefian.  p.  715.  The  fenators  of  old  Rome  were  iiWtd  ClariJImi. 
Sr'te  a  curious  note  of  Valefius  and  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9. 
From  the  eleventh  epiftle  of  Julian,  it  fliould  fecm  that  the  place  of 
f^nator  was  confidered  as  a  burthen,  rather  than  as  an  honour  :  but 
•  the  Abbe  de  la  Bletterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  371.)  has 
Jaewn  that  this  epiftle  could  not  relate  to  Ccnftantinople.  Might  we 
not  read,  inftead  of  the  celebrated  name  of  Bi-^.vtjji;,  the  obfcure  but 
more  probable  word  B;3-f6.,»  ic  ?  Bifanthe  or  Rhcedeftus,  now  Kho- 
dofto,  was  a  fmall  maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephan.  Byz.  da 
Urbibus,  p.  225.  and  Cellar.  Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  849. 

'^^  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy 
(tom.  V.  p.  220.)  is  long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  ealy  to 
afcertain  in^  what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  confift,  a,fter  the  freedom  of 
«Ji&  city  had  been  coiTimunicated  to  tlie  whole  empire. 

65  Julian  (Orat.  1.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Conftantinopk  as  not  lefs 
fiiperior  to  all  other  cities,  than  fhe  was  inferior  to  Rome  itfelf.  His 
learned  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75,  76.)  juftifies  this  iangwage 
by  feveral  parallel  and  contemporary  inftances.  Zofimus,  as  well  as 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  ficurifiied  after  the  divifion  of  the  empire  be- 
tween the  two  Ions  of  Theodofius,  which  eftablifhed  a  perfeiSl  equality 
between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

^^4  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8.)  affirms,  that  the  foundations  of 
Conftantlnople  were  laid  in  tbeyear  of  the  world  5837  (A.  D.  329), 
on  the2  6rhpf  September,  and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  jith 
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gence  fhould    excite  the   lefs   admiration,   fince  ^^^y^i^* 

many  of  the  buildings   were  finifiied  in  fo  hafty 

and  imperfed:  a  manner,  that,  under  the  fucceed- 

ing  reign,    they   were   prelerved   with   difficulty 

from  impending  ruin*^'.     But  while  they  difplay- 

ed  the  vigour  and  freflinefs  of  youth,  the  founder 

prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city  '^^. 

The  games  and  largefTes  which  crowned  the  pomp 

of  this  m.emorable  feftival  may  eafily  be  fuppofcd  : 

but  there  is  one  circumllance  of  a  more  fingular 

and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely 

to  be  overlooked.     As  often  as  the  birth-day  of 

the   city    returned,    the    ftatue    of  Conftantine, 

framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing 

in  its  right-hand  a  fmall  image  of  the  genius  of 

the  place,  was  erefted  on  a  triumphal  car.     The 

guards,    carrying  white   tapers,   and   clothed    in 

their  richeft  apparel,    accompanied    the  folemn 

proceiTion  as  it  moved  through  the  Hippodrome. 

of  May  5838  (A.  D.  330. )•  He  conneils  thefe  dates  with  fevcral- 
charafteriftic  epochs,  but  they  contradift  each  other;  the  authority  of 
Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  fpace  which  he  afiigns  muft  ap- 
pear infufficient.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian 
(Orat.  i.  p,  8.),  and  Spanheim  labours  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  it 
(p.  69 — 75),  by  the  help  of  two  pailliges  from  Themiuius  (Orat. 
iv.  p.  58.)  and  Philoftorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9.),  which  form  a  period 
from  the  year  334  to  the  year  354..  Modern  critics  are  divided  con- 
cerning this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  ientimsnts  arc 
very  accurately  difcuffcd  by  Tillemont,  Hift.  dcs  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  619 — 625. 

^S  Themiftius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  loS.  Conftan - 
tine  himlelf,  in  one  of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.),  betrays 
his  impatience. 

^  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  fuperftiticii 
wliich  prevailed  in  their  own  times,  aflure  \is,   that  Conftantinoplc 


was  confccrated  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 


When 
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CHAP.  When  it  was  oppofite  to  the  throne  of  the  reign- 
>,     ^  '_■  ing  emperor,   he  rofe  frona  his   feat,  and  with 
grateful  reverence  adored  the  nnemory  of  his  pre- 
deceiTor*'.     At   the    feftival    of  his   dedication, 
aa  edi6V,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  be- 
llowed the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the 
city  of  Conftantine*'.     But  the  name  of  Conftan- 
tinople  ^'  has  prevailed  over  that  honourable  epi- 
^:thet ;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies, flill  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its  author '°. 
Form  of         The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally 
ment,        connected  with  the  eflablifhment  of  a  new  form 
of  civil  and  military  adminiftration.     The  diflinft 
view  of  the  complicated  fyftem  of  policy,  intro- 
duced by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Conftantine, 

^7  The  earlieft  and  moft  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary 
ceremony  may  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285.  Til- 
leraont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Conftantine,  who  are  offended  with 
the  air  of  Paganifm  which  feems  unworthy  of  a  Chriitlan  prince,  had 
a  right  t-o  confider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorifed  to 
omit  the  mention  of  it. 

<53  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  a.  Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipfiu^ 
Romae  filiam,  is  the  expreflion  of  Auguftin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v. 
c.  z$. 

^9  Eutropius,  1.x.  c.  8.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P. 
1.  i.  c.  5.  The  name  of  Conftantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of 
Conftantine. 

'  70  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  afFe.5ls  to 
deride  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  feems  to  tiiumph  in  the 
difappointment  of  Conftantine,  whofe  immortal  name  is  now  loft  in 
the  vulgar  appellation  of  Iftambol,  a  Turkifti  corruption  of  sts  fit 
«roXi*.  Yet  the  original  name  is  ftill  preferved,  i.  By  the  nations  of 
Europe.  2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whofe 
writings  are  difFufed  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquefts  in  Afia 
and  Africa.  See  d'Herbeiot  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  475. 
4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himfelf  in 
his  public  mandates.     Cantemir's  Hiftoiy  of  the  Othman  Empire, 

and 
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and  completed  by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  may  ^^vn^' 
not  onlv  amuie  the  fancy  by  the  fingular  pifture  u  ■^.  .J 
of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend  to  illullrate  the 
fecret  and  internal  caufes  of  its  rapid  decay.  In 
the  purfuit  of  any  remarkable  inftitution,  we  may 
be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more 
recent  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory  j  but  the  pro-  » 
per  limits  of  this  enquiry  will  be  included  within 
a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
from  the  accelTion  of  Conftantine  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Theodofian  code ''  -,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  Notitia  of  the  eaft  and  weft '% 
we  derive  the  moft  copious  and  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  ftate  of  the  empire.  This  variety 
of  obje(5ts  will  fufpend,  for  fome  time,  the  courfe 
of  the  narrative  -,  but  the  interruption  will  be  cen- 
fured  only  by  thofe  readers  who  are  infenfible  to 
the  impcrtance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they 
perufe,  with  eager  curiofity,  the  tranfient  in- 
trigues of  a  court,  or  the  accidental  event  of  a 
battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  Hierarchy 
fubftantial  power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the 
eaft  the   forms   and   ceremonies  of  oftentatious 

7'  The  Theodofian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the 
Prolegomena  of  Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

7*  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commentary,  afiigns  to  the  No- 
titia a  date  alraoft  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Theodofian  code ;  but  his 
proofs,  or  rather  conjtRures,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  Ihould  be 
rather  inclined  to  place  this  ufeful  work  between  the  final  divifion  of 
the  empire  (A.  D.  395),  and  the  fuccefsful  invafion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Barbarians  (A.  D.  407).  See  Hiftoire  des  anciens  Pcuples  de 
TEurope,  torn.  vii.  p.  4.0, 

greatnefs. 
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c  H  A  P.- n-reatnefs  ".     But  when  they  loft  even  the  fem-" 
XVII.  .  . 

blance  of  thofe  virtues  which  were  derived  from 

their  ancient  freedom,  the  fnnplicity  of  Roman 

manners  v/as  infenfibly  corrupted  by  the  ftately 

affedlation  of  the  courts  of  Afia.     The  diflinc- 

tionsof  perfonal  merit  and  influence,  foconfpicu- 

ous  in  a  republic,  fo  feeble  and  obfcure  under  a 

monarchy,  were  abolifhed  by  the  defpotifm  of  the 

emperors ;  who  fubftituted  in  their  room  a  fevere 

fubordination  of  rank  and  office,  from  the  titled 

fiaves  who  were  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne, 

to  the  meaneft  inftruments  of  arbitrary  power. 

This  multitude  of  abje6t  dependents  was  interefb- 

ed  in  the  fupport  of  the  adual  government,  from 

the  dread  of  a  revolution,  which  might  at  once 

confound  their  hopes,  and  intercept  the  reward 

of  their  fervices.     In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for 

fuch   it  is   frequently   ftyled),    every   rank,   was 

marked  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exadtnefs,   and 

its  dignity  was  difplayed  in  a  variety  of  trifling 

and  fblemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  ftudy  to 

learn,  and  a  facrilege  to  negled  ^  \     The  purity 

of  the  Latin  language  was  debafed,  by  adopting, 

in  the  intercourfe  of  pride  and  flattery,  a  profufion 

75  Scilicet  extemae  fuperbiae  fueto,  non  inerat  notitia  noftrl  (per- 
haps nojlra:')  ;  apud  quos  vis  Imperii  valet,  inanla  tranfmittuntur. 
Tacit.  Annal.  XV.  31.  The  gradation  from  the  ftyle  of  freedom 
and  fimplicity,  to  that  of  form  and  fervitude,  may  be  traced  in  the 
Epiftles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 

74  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency 
publifhed  by  Valentinian,  the  father  of  his  Dminity,  thus  continues  : 
Siquis  igitur  indebitum  fibl  locum  ufurpaverit,  nulla  fe  ignoratione 
defendat;  fitque  plane /am/f^;/ reus,  qui  div'wa  prscepta  neglexerit. 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  vl.  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 

of 
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df  epithets,  which  Tully  would  fcarcely  have  un-  CHAP. 
derftood,  and  which  Auguftus  would  have  re- 
jefled  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  empire  were  faluted,  even  by  the  fovcreicrn 
himfelf,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity^ 
your  Gravity,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence,  your 
fuhlime  and  wonderful  Magnitude y  your  illuftrious  and 
magnificent  Highnefs  ".  The  codicils  or  patents  of 
their  office  were  curioufly  emblazoned  with  fuch 
emblems  as  were  beft  adapted  to  explain  its  na- 
ture and  high  dignity  -,  the  image  or  portrait  of 
the  reigning  emperors;  a  triumphal  car;  the 
book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  fo|jr  tapers ; 
the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces  which  they 
governed;  or  the  appellations  and  ftandards  of  the 
troops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  thefe 
official  enfigns  were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall 
of  audience;  others  preceded  their  pompous 
march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and 
every  circumflance  of  their  demeanour,  their 
drefs,  their  ornaments,  and  their  train,  was  cal- 
culated to  infpire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  repre- 
fentacives  of  fupreme  majefty.  By  a  philofophic 
obferver,  the  fyftem  of  the  Roman  government 
might  have  been  miftaken  for  a  fplendid  theatre, 
filled  with  players  of  every  charafter  and  degree, 
who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  paf- 
fions  of  their  original  model  ^^. 

7?  Confult  the  Notitia  Digmtatum,  at  the  end  of  the  Theodoilan 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  316. 

7(5  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiara  utriufque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  ex- 
planations are  obfcure,  and  he  does  not  lufficiently  diftinguirti  the 
painted  emblems  from  the  effeaive  enfigns  of  office. 

Vol.  III.  D  Ali 
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CHAP.       All  the  magifirarcs  of  rufEcient  importance  to 

* ^_    find  a  place   in  the  general  ftate  of  the  empire. 

Three         were  accurately  divided  into  three  cJaiTes.    i.  The 

ranks  or  ^  . 

honour.  Jllujfrious.  2.  The  Spe5lahiles^  or  Refpe^iabk : 
Arid  3.  The  ChriJ/imi  ;  whom  we  may  tranQate 
by  the  word  Honourable.  In  the  times  of  Roman 
fimplicity,  the  laft-mentioned  epithet  was  ufed 
only  as  a  vague  exprtfiion  of  deference,  till  it  be- 
came at  length  the  peculiar  and  appropriated  title 
of  all  who  were  mem.bers  of  the  fen  ate  ^^,  and 
confequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body, 
were  feleded  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  va- 
nity of  thofe  who,  fiom  their  rank  and  office, 
might  claim  a  fuperior  diftindlion  above  the  reft 
of  the  fenatorial  order,  was  long  afterwards  in- 
dulged with  the  new  appellation  of  Refpe5iable : 
but  the  title  of  Illujlrious  was  always  referved  to 
fome  eminent  perfonages  who  were  obeyed  or  re- 
verenced by  the  two  fubordinate  clafiTes.  It  was 
communicated  only,  I.  To  the  confuls  and  patri- 
cians J  II.  To  the  praetorian  prsefeds,  with  the 
prjefefts  of  Rome  and  Conrtantinople  j  III.  To 
the  mafters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  in- 
fantry ;  and,  IV.  To  the  feven  minifters  of  the 
palace,  who  exercifed  their  facred  functions  about 
the  perfon  of  the  emperor  ^^  Among  thofe  illuf- 
trious  magiftrates  who  were  efteemed  co-ordinate 
with   each  other,  the    feniority    of   appointment 

77  In  the  Pandei5ls,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Antonines,  Clarijjimus  is  the  ordinaiy  and  legal  title  of  a 
fenator. 

7**  Pancirol.  p.  la — 17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two 
inferior  ranks,  PerfeSiiJJimus,  and  Egregius,  which  were  given  to  many 
perfons,  who  were  not  raifed  to  the  fenatorial  dignity. 

gave 
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b[ave  place  to  the  union   of  dio;nitIes".     By  the  CHAP. 

1-    -1         I  I  XVII. 

expedient  of  honorary  codicils,  the  emperors,  who  \ ^ > 

were  fond  of  multiplying  tlieir  favours,  might 
fometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  am- 
bition, of  impatient  courtiers  ^°. 

I.  As  Ions  as  the  Roman  confuls  were  the  firft  JJiecon- 

...  iuls. 

magiftrates  of  a  free  ftate,  they  derived  their  rigl-t 
to  power  from  the  choice  of  the  people.  As  long 
as  the  emperors  condefcended  to  difguife  the  fer- 
vitude  which  they  impofed,  the  confuls  were  ill  11 
eledcd  by  the  real  or  apparent  fuffrage  of  the  fe- 
natc.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  thefe 
veftiges  of  liberty  were  aboliilied,  and  the  fuc- 
cefsful  candidates  who  were  invefted  with  the  an- 
nual honours  of  the  confulfliip,  affected  to  de- 
plore the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecef- 
fors.  The  Scipios  and  Catos  had  been  reduced 
to  folicit  the  votes  of  plebeians,  to  pafs  through 
the  tedious  and  expenfive  formsof  a  popular  elec- 
tion, and  to  expofe  their  dignity  to  the  fliame  of  a 
public  refufal  j  while  their  own  happier  fate  had 
refer ved  them  for  an  age  and  government  in 
which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  affigned  by  the 
unerring  wifdom  of  a  gracious  fovereign  ^\  In 
the  epillles  which  the  emperor  addreffed  to  the 
two  confuls  ele6l,   it  was  declared,  that  they  were 

.  79  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  vi.  tit;  vi.  The  rules  of  precedency  are 
afcertained  with  the  moil  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  il- 
iuftrated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned  interpreter. 

*°  Cod.Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

•*'  Aufonius  (in  ».iratiapjm  Aftione)  bafely  expatiates  on  this  un- 
worthy topic,  which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi, 
l6,  19.)  with  fonlewhat  more  freedom  and  ingenuity. 

D  2  created 
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^xvn  ^*  ^^^^^^^  '^y  ^^^  ^^^^  authority  ^*.  Their  names  and 
portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were 
dirperled  over  the  empire  as  prefents  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  magiftrates,  the  fenate,  and 
the  people  *\  Their  folemn  inauguration  was 
performed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  refidence  j 
and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  Rome  was  conftantly  deprived  of  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  ancient  magiftrates  **.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  firfl  of  January,  the  confuls  affumed 
the  enfigns  of  their  dignity.  Their  drefs  was  a 
robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  fiik  and  gold, 
and  fometimes  ornamented  with  coflly  gems'^ 

^*  Cum  de  Confullbus  in  annum  creandis,  folus  mecum  voluta- 
rem  .  .   .  te  Confulem  et  defignavi,  et  declaravi,  et  prioiem  nun- 
cupavi :  are  fome  of  the  expreffions  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratian 
to  his  praeceptor  the  poet  Aufonius. 
'J  Immanefque  ....  dentes 

Qui  fe6li  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Infcripti  rutilum  coelato  Confuie  nomen 
Per  pioceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii  Conf.  Stilichon.  456. 
Montfaucon  has  reprefented  rome  of  thefe  tablets  or  dypticks  j  fee 
Supplement  a  TAntiquite  expliquee,  tom.  iii.  p.  220. 

84  Confuie  laetatur  poll  plurima  fsecula  vifo 
Pallanteus  apex  :  agnofcunt  roftra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis  :  defuetaque  cingit 
Regiijs  amatis  Fora  fafcibus  Ulpia  liftor. 

Claudian  in  vi  Conf.  Honorii.  643. 
From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  fixth  conl'ulftiip  of  Hoiiorius,  there 
was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperors  were  always  abfent  from  Rome  on  the  nrft  day  of  January. 
See  the  Chronologic  de  Tillemont,  tom.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

85  See  Claudian  in  Conf.  Prob.  et  Olybrii  178,  &;c.  and  in  iv  Conf, 
Honorii,  585,  &c.  ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  eafy  to  feparate  the 
Ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  thofe  of  the  conl'ul.  Aufonius  re- 
ceived, from  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  a  ve^is  palmata,  or  robe 
of  ftate,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Couliaatius  was  em- 
broidered. 

On 
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On  this  Iblemn  occafion  they  were  attended  by  CHAP, 
the  mofl  eminent  officers  of  the  ftate  and  army, 
in  the  habit  of  fenators ;  and  the  ufelefs  fafces, 
armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne 
before  them  by  the  liftors  **.  The  proceflion 
moved  from  the  palace  ^^  to  the  Forum,  or  prin- 
cipal fquare  of  the  city  ;  where  the  confuls 
afcended  their  tribunal,  and  feated  themfelves  in 
the  curule  chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the 
fafliion  of  ancient  times.  They  immediately  ex- 
ercifed  an  ad  of  jurifdicflion,  by  the  manumifTion 
of  a  flave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that 
purpofe  i  and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  celebrated  aflion  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
the  author  of  liberty  and  of  the  confulihip,  when 
he  admitted  among  his  fellow- citizens  the  faith- 
ful Vindex,  who  had  revealed  the  confpiracy  of 
the  Tarquins*^  The  public  feftival  was  con- 
tinued during  feveral  days  in  all  the  principal 
cities  ;    in   Rome,  from  cuftom  j    in   Conllanti- 

"fi  Cernis  et  annomm  proceres  legumque  potentes  : 
Patricios  fumunt  habitus  j  et  more  Gabino 
DIfcolor  incedit  legio,  pofitifque  parumper 
Belloium  fignis,  fequltur  vexiUa  Quiiinl. 
Liftori  cedunt  uquil^e,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  efFulget  curia  caftris. 

Claud,  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  5, 
■■  firiElafque  procul  vzAlzrt  fecures. 

In  Conf.  Prob.  229. 
'7  See  Valefius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
'8  Aufpice  mox  laeto  fonuit  clamore  tribunal; 
Te  faftos  ineunte  quater  j  folemnia  ludit 
Omnia  libertas  :   deduftum  vindice  morem 
*       Lex  fervat,  famvilulque  jugo  laxatus  her'.li 
Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  fecurior  i£tu. 

Claudian  in  iv  Conr«  Honorii,  611, 

D  3  nopic. 
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nop]e,  from  imitation  ;  in  Carthage,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleafure  and 
the  IbperBuity  of  wealth  *^  In  the  two  capitals 
of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre  ^°,  coft  four 
thoufand  pounds  of  gold,  (about)  one  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling :  and  if  fo 
heavy  an  expence  furpafled  the  faculties  or  the  in- 
clination of  the  magiilrates  themfelves,  the  fum 
Vv'as  fupplied  from  the  Imperial  treafury  ^'.  As 
foon  as  the  confuls  had  difcharged  thefe  cuftomary 
'duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the 
Ihade  of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  undiflurbed  contem- 
plation of  their  own  greatnefs.  They  no  longer 
prefided  in  the  national  councils  j  they  no  longer 
executed  the  refolutions  of  peace  or  war.  Their 
abili.ies  (unlefs  they  were  employed  in  more  ef- 
fe6live  offices)  were  of  little  moment  j  and  their 
names  fcrved  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year 
in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero.  Yet  it  v/as  ftill  felt  and  acknowledged, 
in  the  laft  period  of  Roman  fervitude,  that  this 
empty  name  might  be  compared,  ind  even  pre- 

^9  Celebrant  quldem  folemnes  iftos  dies,  omnes  iibique  urbes  quae 
fub  legibus  agunt ;  et  Roiua  de  more,  et  Conftantinopolis  de  imita-r 
tlone,  et  Antiochia  pro  Juxu,  et  difcinfta  Carthago,  et  domus 
fluminis  Alexandria,  fed  Treviri  Principis  beneficio.  Aufonius  in 
Grat.  Aflione. 

9°  Claudian  (in  Conf.  Mall.  Theodqri,  279 — 351.)  defcribes,  in 
a  lively  and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the 
theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  conful.  The 
fanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had  already  been  prohibited. 

91  IroGopius  in  Hift.  Arcana,  c.  26. 

ferreda 
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ferred,   to    the  pofTefTlon    of   fubftantial    power,  ^^y^^' 

The  title  of  conful  was  frill  the  moft  fplendid  ob-  \ ^ — j 

iect  of  ambition,  the  hoblefh  reward  of  virtue  and 
loyalty.  The  emperors  themfclves,  who  difdain- 
ed  the  faint  fhadow  of  the  republic,  were  confcicus 
that  they  acquired  an  additional  fplendour  and  ma- 
jefty  as  often  as  they  afTumed  the  annual  honours 
of  the  confular  dignity  ^\ 

The  proudefl  and  mod  perfeft  feparation  which  ^^''^  P^- 

-~    ~  t-  *  *  tricians, 

can  be  found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Pa- 
tricians and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  v;as  eflablifhed  in 
the  firflageofthe  Reman  republic.  Wealth  and 
honours,  the  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  were  almoft  exclufively  poflefled 
by  the  former  j  who  preferving  the  purity  of  their 
blood  with  the  moft  infulting  jealoufy  ^^  held 
their  clients  in  a  condition  of  fpeciou^;  vaffalage. 
But  thefe  diftinclions,  fo  incompatible  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed,  after  a 
long  Pcruggle,  by  the  perfevering  efforts  of  the 
Tribunes.  The  moft  aftive  and  fuccefsful  of  the 
^Plebeians  accumulated   wealth,    afpired    to    ho- 

9«  In  Confulatu  honos  fine  labore  fufcipitur.  (Mamerlin  m 
Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  2.)  This  exalted  idea  of  theeonful/hipis  borrow- 
ed from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  107.)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  the 
fervile  court  of  Conftantius.  See  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Menioires 
de  TAcadcmie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  289.),  who  delights  to  purfue  the 
veftiges  of  the  old  conftitution,  and  who  fomctimes  finds  them  in  his 
copious  fancy. 

93  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ;  and  the  uniform  operations 
of  human  nature  may  attelt  that  the  cuioni  furvived  the  law.  See  in 
Livy  (iv.  1  <-6.),  the. pride  of  family  urged  by  the  conful,  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  Jufcrted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

P  4.  nours, 
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^i^n^'  ^°"''^'  deferved  triumphs,  contrafted  alliances, 
and,  after  fome  generations,  affbmed  the  pride  of 
ancient  nobility  °*.  The  Patrician  fannilies,  on 
the  other  hand,  whofe  original  number  was  never 
recruited  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  either 
failed  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  were  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  fo  many  foreign  and  domeflic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  infenfibly 
mingled  with  the  mafs  of  the  people  °'.  Very  few 
remained  who  could  derive  their  pure  and  ge- 
nuine origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or  even 
from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Csefar  and  Au- 
guftus,  Claudius  and  Vefpafian,  created  from  the 
body  of  the  fenate  a  competent  number  of  new 
Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating 
an  order,  which  was  ftill  confidered  as  honour- 
able and  facred''*.     But  thefe  artificial  fupplies 

N  (in 

94  See  the  animated  pi6lures  drawn  by  Salluft,  in  the  Jurgurthine 
war,  of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus, 
who  was  unable  to  brook,  the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  confulfhip 
ihould  be  beftowed  on  the  obfcure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius 
(c.  64.).  Two  hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli 
themfelves  were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  5  and 
from  the  etymology  of  their  name  of  CacUius,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  thofe  haughty  nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a 
fuller. 

93  In  the  year  of  Rome  ?oo,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the 
old  Patrician  families,  but  even  of  thofe  which  had  been  created  by 
Caefar  and  Auguftus.  (Tacit.  Annal,  xi.  15.)  The  family  of 
Scaurus  (a  branch  of  the  Patrician  u^milii)  was  degraded  fo  low 
that  his  father,  who  exercifed  the  trade  of  a  charcoal-merchant,  left 
him  only  ten  flaves,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  hundred  pounds 
ilerling.  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  n.  11.,  Aurel.  Viflor  in 
Scauro.)  The  family  wasfaved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the 
fon. 

96  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lii.  p.  693.  The 
virtues  of  Agricola,  who  was  created  a  Patiician  by  the  emperor  Ve- 
fpafian^ 
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(in  which  the  reigning  houfewas  always  included)  ^^y^^* 
were  rapidly  fwept  away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants, 
by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the  change  of  man- 
ners, and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations  '^  Little 
more  was  left,  when  Conftantine  afcended  the 
throne,  than  a  vague  and  imperfecfl  tradition,  that 
the  Patricians  had  once  been  the  firft  of  the  Ro- 
mans. To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whofe  influ- 
ence may  reftrain,  while  it  fecures  the  authority 
of  the  monarch,  would  have  been  very  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  character  and  policy  of  Conftan- 
tine  i  but  had  he  ferioufly  entertained  fuch  a  de- 
fign,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  meafure  of  his 
power  to  ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edift,  an  inftiru- 
tion  which  muft  expedl  the  fancflion  of  time  and  of 
opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Pa- 
TRiciAi^s,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  perfonal,  not  as 
an  hereditary  diftin<51:ion.  They  yielded  only  to 
the  tranfient  fuperiority  of  the  annual  confuls; 
but  they  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
great  officers  of  ft  ate,  with  the  moft  familiar  ac- 
cefs  to  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  This  honour- 
able rank  was  beftowed  on  them  for  life  ;  and  as 
they  were  ufually  favourites,  and  minifters  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court,  the  true 

fpafian,  reflected  honour  on  that  ancient  order  ;  but  his  anceftors  had 
ivot  any  claim  beyond  an  Equeftiian  nobility. 

87  This  failure  would  have  been  almoft  impofTible  if  it  were  true, 
as  Cafaubon  compels  Aurelius  Viflor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in 
Caefar.  c.  42.  See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  203.  and  Cafaubon.  Comment. 
p.  zzo.),  thatVefpafian  created  at  once  a  thoufand  Patrician  families. 
But  this  extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  Sena- 
torial order,  unlefs  we  ftiould  include  all  the  Rouaan  knights  who 
were  diftinguiihed  by  the  permiflion  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 

3  etymology 
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CHAP,  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted*by  igno« 
\__  ^-  f  ranee  and  flattery;  and  the  Patricians  of  Con- 
ftantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathers 
of  the  emperor  and  the  republic  ®*. 
ThePrsE-  H.  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  prasfe(^s 
feas.  were  effentially  difi^erent  from  thefe  of  the  confuls 

and  patricians.  The  latter  faw  their  ancient  great- 
nefs  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  former,  rifing 
by  degrees  from  the  molt  humble  condition,  were 
invefted  with  the  civil  and  military  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the 
palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the  armies  and 
the  provinces,  were  intruded  to  their  fuperintend- 
ing  care;  and,  like  the  Vizirs  of  the  Eafr,  they 
held  with  one  hand  the  feal,  and  with  the 
other  the  flandard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition 
of  the  prsefefts,  always  formidable,  and  fome- 
times  fatal  to  the  mafters  whom  they  ferved, 
was  fupported  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Praetorian 
bands ;  but  after  thole  haughty  troops  had  been 
weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  fupprefled 
by  Conftantine,  the  pr^feds,  who  furvived  their 
fall,  were  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  Na- 
tion of  ufefui  and  obedient  minifiers.  When  they 
were  no  longer  refponfible  for  the  fafety  of  the 
emperor's  pcrfon,  they  refigned  the  jurifdiflion 
which  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and  exercifed 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They 
were  deprived  by  Conftantine  of  all  military  com- 
mand, as  foon  as  they  had  ceafed  to  lead  into  the 

9^  Zofimus,  1,  ii.  p.  ii8.  j  and  Gouefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodor.  1.  vi. 
tjt.  vi, 

fields 
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field,  under  their  Immediate  orders,  the  floWerof  chap. 

the  Roman  troops  j   and  at  length,   by  a  fingiilar  v -^^^ — » 

revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guards  were  trans- 
formed into  the  civil  magiftrates  of  the  provinces. 
According  to  the  plan  of  government  inftituted 
by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their 
Pnetorian  prrefeft  -,  and,  after  the  monarchy  was 
once  more  united  in  the  perfon  of  Condantine,  he 
ftill  continued  to  create  the  fame  number  of  four 
PR.^FECTS,  and  entrufled  to  their  care  the  fame 
provinces  which  they  already  adminidered.  i. 
The  prssfeft  of  the  Eaft  ftretched  his  ample  jurif- 
dicflion  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which 
were  fubjed  to  the  Romans,  from  the  catarads 
of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  and  from 
the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
fia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  pra^feft  of  Illyricum. 
^.  The  power  of  the  prasfc6>  of  Italy  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his 
title  J  it  exrended  over  the  additional  territory  of 
RhjEtia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over 
the  dependent  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which 
lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  thofe  of 
Tingitania.  4.  The  priefedt  of  the  Gauls  com- 
prehended under  that  plural  denomination  the 
kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his 
authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
to  the  fort  of  Mount  Atlas  °^ 

After 

99  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  no.     If  we  had  not  fortunately  pof- 
fefled  tills  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  divilion  of  the  power  and  pro- 
vinces 
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CHAP.       After  the  Prastorian  prsfefts  had  been  difmiiTed 

XVII 

^  ■■  ■■  '  I  from  all  milicary  command,  the  civil  funftions 
which  they  were  ordained  to  exercife  over  fo 
many  fubje6l  nations,  were  adequate  to  the  am- 
bition and  abilities  of  the  moft  confummate  mi- 
nifters*  To  their  wifdom  was  committed  the  fu- 
preme  adminiflration  of  juftice  and  of  the  finances, 
the  two  objeds  which,  in  a  ftate  of  peace,  com- 
prehend almoft  all  the  refpe6l:ive  duties  of  the 
fovereign  and  of  the  people;  of  the  former,  to 
protect  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the 
laws ;  of  the  latter,  to  contribute  the  fhare  of 
their  property  which  is  required  for  the  expences 
of  the  (late.  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  pofts, 
the  granarie§(,  the  manufadures,  whatever  could 
intercft  the  public  profperity,  was  moderated  by 
the  authority  of  the  Prastorian  prasfecls.  As  the 
immediate  reprefentatives  of  the  Imperial  ma- 
jefty,  they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce, 
and  on  fome  occafions  to  modify,  the  general 
edidls  by  their  difcretionary  proclamations.  They 
watched  over  the  condu6t  of  the  provincial  go- 
vernors, removed  the  negligent,  and  inflided 
punilhments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior 
jurifdi6lions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  im- 
portance, either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prjefed :  but 
his  fentence  was  final  and  abfolute;  and  the  em- 
perors themfelves  rcfufed  to  admit  any  complaints 
againft  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magi- 

vinces  of  the  Praetorian  praefefls,  we  fliould  frequently  have  been 
perplexed  amidft  the  copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circum' 
flantial  minutenefs  of  the  Notitia. 

itratc 
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fcrate  whom  they  honoured  with  fuch  unbounded  C  HAP, 
confidence  '"*'.  His  appointments  were  fuitable  v__-y-l./ 
to  his  dignity  '°'  j  and  if  avarice  was  his  ruling 
pafiion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  col- 
lefling  a  rich  harveft  of  fees,  of  prefents,  and  of 
perquifites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  prjcfefts,  they  were 
attentive  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this  great 
office  by  the  uncertainty  and  Ihortnefs  of  its  du- 
ration '°\ 

From  their  foperior  importance   and  dignity,  Thepne- 
Rome  and  Conftantinople  were  alone  excepted  Rome  and 
from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Prsetorian  prefects.  ^o"i^*** 
The  immenfe  fize  of  the  city,  and  the  experience 
of  the  tardy,  ineffeclual  operation  of  the  laws,  had 
furniflied  the  policy  of  Auguftus  with  a  fpecious 
pretence  for  introducing  a  new  magiftrate,   who 
alone  could  reftrain  a  fervile  and  turbulent  popu- 

'0°  See  a  law  of  Conftantine  himfelf.  A  piaefe£lis  autem  prse- 
toiio  pro'vocare,  non  finimus.  Cod.  Jurtinian.  1.  vli.  tit.  Ixii.  leg. 
19.  Charifius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Conllantine  (Heinec.  Hift, 
Juris  Romani,  p.  349. )>  who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  jurifprudence,  compares  the  Praetorian  prsefefts  to  the 
mafters  of  the  horfe  of  the  ancient  diftators.  Pandeft.  1.  i. 
tit.  xi. 

loi  When  Juftinian,  in  the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  empire, 
inftituted  a  Prxtorian  prsfeft  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  falary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii. 
kg.  I. 

«o»  For  this,  ar.d  the  other  dignities  of  the  empiie,  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  refer  to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Panciiolus  and 
God.froy,  who  have  diligently  collefted  and  accurately  digefted  in 
their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  hiftorical  materials.  From  thofe 
authors,  Dr.  Howell  (Hiftory  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24— 77*) 
liad  deduced  a  veiy  diliin<5l  abridgment  of  the  ftate  of  the  Roman 
enipir«< 

lace 
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CHAP,  lace   by   the    ftrong  arm   of  arbitrary   power "''. 

Si — ^.  '  *  Valerius  Mefialla  was  appointed  the  firft  prsefect 
of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance 
fo  invidious  a  meafure  :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  that  accompliilied  citizen  '"^  refigned  his 
office,  declaring  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  the  friend 
of  Brutus,  that  he  found  himfelf  incapable  ofex- 
ercifing  a  power  incompatible  with  public  free- 
dom ^''^  As  the  fenfe  of  liberty  became  lefs  ex- 
quifite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly 
underllood  5  and  the  prefect,  who  feemed  to  have 
been  defigned  as  a  terror  only  to  flaves  and  va- 
grants, was  permitted  to  excend  his  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurifdiclion  over  the  equeftrian  and  noble 
families  of  Rome.  The  praetors,  annually  created 
as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long 
difpute  the  poffefTion  of  the  Forum  with  a  vigor- 

i°3  Tacit.  Annal.  vl.  ii.  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion 
Caffius,  in  the  oration  of  Maecenas  (1.  vii.  p.  675.),  deJcribes  the 
prerogatives  of  the  praefefl  of  the  city  as  they  were  eftablifhed  in  his 
own  time. 

^"-r  The  fame  of  Mefialla  has  been  fcarcely  equal  to  his  merit* 
In  the  earlieft  youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendfhip. 
of  Brutus.  He  followed  the  ftandard  of  the  republic  till  it  was 
broken  in  the  fields  of  Philippi :  he  then  accepted  and  deferved  the 
favour  of  the  mod  moderate  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  uniformly 
afTerted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  The 
triumph  of  Meffalh  was  jultified  by  the  conqueft  of  Aquitain.  As 
an  orator,  he  difputed  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himfelf. 
MelTalla  cultivated  every  mufe,  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of 
genius.  He  fpent  his  evenings  in  philolophic  converfation  with 
Horace  ;  afTumed  his  place,  at  table  between  Delia  and  TibuUus  j 
and  amufed  his  leifurc  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young 
Ovid. 

los  Incivilem  efle  poteftatem  conteftans,  fays  the  tranflator  of 
Eufebius.  Tacitus  exprelTes  the  fame  idea  in  other  words  :  quafi 
liefcius  exercendi. 

ous 
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ous  and  permanent  magiftrate,  who  was  ufually  chap. 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their 
courts  were  dcferted,  their  number,  which  had 
once  flui5luated  between  twelve  and  eighteen  '°% 
was  gradually  reduced  to  tv/o  or  three,  and  their 
important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expen- 
five  obligation  '°^  of  exhibiting  games  for  the 
amufement  of  the  people.  After  the  ofnce  of 
Roman  confuls  had  been  changed  into  a  vain 
pageant,  which  was  rarely  difplayed  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  pr^efecls  aliumed  their  vacant  place  in 
the  fenate,  and  were  foon  acknovvledged  as  the 
ordinary  prefidents  of  that  venerable  affembly. 
They  received  appeals  from  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle 
ofjurifprudence,  that  all  municipal  authority  was 
derived  from  them  alone  '°\  In  the  difchargeof 
his  laborious  employment,  the  governor  of  Rome 
was  aflifted  by  fifteen  ofliccrs,  fome  of  whom  had 
been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  fuperiors. 
The  principal  departments  were  relative  to  the 
command  of  a  numerous  watch  eftabliihed  as  a 


»=<5  See  Lipfius,  Excurfus  D.  ad  i  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 

"^7  Heineccil  Element.  Juris  Civilis  fecund,  ordinem  Pandei^. 
torn.  i.  p.  70.  See  likewife  Spanheini  de  Ufu  Numifniatum,  torn,  ii- 
ciiffertat.  x.  p.  119.  In  the  year  450,  Marcian  publiflied  a  law, 
that  three  citizens  fhould  be  annually  created  Prsetors  of  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  choice  of  the  fenate,  but  with  their  own  confent.  Cod. 
Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 

'°2  Q^iidquid  igitur  intra  urbcm  admittitur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  per- 
tioere;  fed  et  fiquid  intra  centciimum  niilllaiium.  Ulpian  in  Pan- 
de€l.  1.  L  tit.  xiii.  n.  i.  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
offices  of  the  prsfeft,  who,  in  the  Code  of  Juftinian  (1.  i.tit.  xx.^ix. 
Iegr3.),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city  magiltratcsj 
fine  injuria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 

fafcQ-uard 
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CHAP,  fafeguard  aeainft  fires,  robberies,  and  no6turnal 

XVII  o  o 

v_  -^  '_f  difordersj  the  cuftody  and  diftribution  of  the 
public  allowance  of  corn  and  provifionsi  the  care 
of  the  port,  of  the  aqueduds,  of  the  common 
fewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the 
Tyber  j  the  infpe6lion  of  the  markets,  the  theatres, 
and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works.  Their 
vigilance  enfured  the  three  principal  objefts  of 
a  regular  police,  fafety,  plenty,  and  cleanlinefsi 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  of  government  to 
preferve  the  fplendour  and  ornaments  of  the  capi- 
tal, a  particular  infpedor  was  appointed  for  the 
ftatues  i  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inani- 
mate people,  which,  according  to  the  extrava- 
gant computation  of  an  old  writer,  was  fcarcely 
inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Conftantinople,  a  fimilar  magiftrate  was  created 
in  that  rifing  metropolis,  for  the  fame  ufes,  and 
with  the  fame  powers.  A  perfed  equality  was 
eflablifhed  between  the  dignity  of  the  two  muni- 
cipal, and  that  odhe  four  prstorian,  prsefeds '°'. 
The  pre-  Thofe  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were 
v?c"e-"pr4-  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Refpe5iahki  formed  an 
feas,  &c.  intermediate  clafs  between  the  illufirious  prsefefts 
and  the  honourable  magiftrates  of  the  provinces. 
In  this  clafs,  the  proconfuls  of  Afia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yield- 

.  "cp  Befides  our  ufual  guides,  we  may  obferve,  that  Felix  Cante- 
lorius  has  written  a  leparate  tieatife,  De  Prsefefto  Urbis  j  and  that 
many  curious  details  concerning  the  police  of  Rome  and  Conftanti- 
nople are  contained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodolran. 
^odc. 

ed 
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ed  to  the  remetnbrance  of  tl\eir  ancient  dignity  j  ^  ^^  P- 
and  the  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  thit  of  the 
prsfefts  was  almoft  the  only  mark  of  their  de- 
pendence "°.  But  the  civil  goveriiment  of  the 
empire  was  diftributed  into  thirteen  great  dio- 
ceses, each  of  which  equalled  thejuft  meafure  of 
a  powerful  kingdom.  The  firft  of  thefe  diocefes 
was  fubjecl  to  the  jurifdi6tion  of  the  count  of  the 
eaft ;  and  we  may  convey  fome  idea  of  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  his  fundlions,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  fix  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be 
ftyled  at  prefent  either  fecretaries,  or  clerks,  or 
ufliers,  or  meffengers,  were  employed  in  his  im- 
mediate office  "'.  The  place  of  Aiigiijial pnefeSl 
of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by  a  Roman  knight  j 
but  the  name  was  retained  j  and  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  the  fituation  of  the  country, 
and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  had  once  made 
indifpenfable,  were  ftill  continued  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  eleven  remaining  diocefes,  of  Afiana, 
Pontica,  and  Thrace ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia, 
and  Pannonia  or  Weftern  Illyricum  ;  of  Italy  and 
Africa;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain-,  were  go- 
verned by  twelve  vicars^  ovvice-prafe5is  "%  whofe 

name 

*'o  Eunapius  affirms,  that  the  proconful  of  Afia  was  independent 
of  the  praefeft ;  which  muft,  however,  be  underftood  with  fome 
allowance  :  the  jurifdifl:ion  of  the  vice-praefeft  he  mod  afTuredly 
difclaimed.     Pancirolus,  p.  i6i. 

"'  The  proconful  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors  j 
and  they  all  received  large  falaries,  either  from  the  treafuiy  or 
the  province.  See  Pancirol.  p.  3,6,  and  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  xii.  tit, 
Ivi,  Ivii, 

"*  In  Italy  there  was  likewife  the  Vicar  of  Rome.     It  has  been 

much  difputed,  whether  his  junfdi(5l;ion  mcafured  one  hundred  miles 

Vol.  III.  E  from 
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CHAP,  name  fufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  depend^ 
\__  ^  '_■  ence  of  their  ofnce.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
lieutenant-generals  bf  the  Roman  armies,  the  mi- 
litary counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of 
Refpe£iahle. 
The  go-  As  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  oftentation  pre-* 
thrpro-°^  vailed  in  the  councils  of  the  emperors,  they  pro- 
vinces, ceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to  divide  the  fub- 
ftance,  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power.  The 
vaft  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had 
united  under  the  fame  fimple  form  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into  minute 
fragments  3  till  at  length  the  whole  empire  waS 
diftributed  into  one  hundred  and  fixteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  fupported  an  expenfive  and 
fplendid  eftablifhment.  Of  thefc,  three  were  go- 
verned by  proconfuls^  thirty-feven  by  confulars,  five 
by  corr Color s,  and  feventy-one  hj  frefidents.  The 
appellations  of  thefe  magiftrates  were  different; 
they  ranked  in  fuccefiive  order,  the  enfigns  of 
their  dignity  were  curioufly  varied,  and  their  fitua- 
tion,  from  accidental  circumftances,  might  be 
more  or  lefs  agreeable,  or  advantageous.  But 
they  were  all  (excepting  only  the  proconfuls) 
alike  included  in  the  clafs  of  honourable  perfons  j 
and  they  were  alike  entrufled,  during  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
prsfefls  or  their  deputies,  with  the  adminiftrationi' 
of  juftice  and  the  finances  in  their  refpeftive  di- 
Ilri(fls.    The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Codes  and 

from  the  city,  or  whether  it  ftretched  over  the  ten  fouthern  provinces! 

of  Italvj 

/|.  pandemia 
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Pandedls  "^  would  furnifli  ample  materials  for  a  ^^^'^.  ^* 
minute  enquiry  into  the  I'yftem  of  provincial  go- 
vernment, as  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  it  was 
improved  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Roman  ftatefmen 
and  lawyers.  It  may  be  fufBcient  for  the  hifto- 
rian  to  feledl  two  fmgular  and  falutary  provifions 
intended  to  r«"ftrain  the  abufe  of  authority,  i.  For 
the  prefeivation  of  peace  and  order,  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  were  armed  with  the  fvvo'"d  of 
juftice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punifhments,  and 
they  exercifed,  in  capital  offences,  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorifed  to 
indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice 
of  his  own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  fentence 
of  the  mildeft  and  moft  honourable  kind  of  exile. 
Thefe  prerogatives  were  referved  to  the  pr£fe<5ts, 
who  alone  could  impole  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gold  :  their  vicegerents  were  confined 
to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few  ounces  *'*.  This 
diftinftion,  which  feems  to  grant  the  larger, 
while  it  denies  the  fn)ailer  degree  of  authorityj 
was  founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The 
fmaller  degree  was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abufe. 
Thepafilons  of  a  provincial  magiftrate  might  fre- 
quently provoke    him    into  acts   of  opprefiion^ 

"3  Among  the  workc  of  the  celebrated  Ulpiah,  there  was  one  in 
ten  books,  concerning  the  office  of  a  proconful,  whofe  duties  in  the 
moft  effential  articles  were  the  fame  as  thole  of  an  ordinary  governor 
of  a  province. 

"4-  The  prcfidents,  or  confulars,  could  impcfe  only  two  ounces  j 
the  vice-pr?etcfts,  three;  the  proconfuls,  count  of  the  eaft,  and 
praeft^l  of  Egypt,  fix.  See  Heineccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75, 
Pandeft.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  liv. 
leg.  4.  6. 

E  2  which 
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'^xvn  ^*  ^^'^^^  afFefted  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of 
the  fubjeft  ;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence, 
perhaps  of  humanity,  he  might  ftill  be  terrified 
by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood.  It  may  likewife 
be  confidered,  that  exile,  confiderable  fines,  or 
the  choice  of  an  eafy  death,  relate  more  particu- 
larly to  the  rich  and  the  noble  j  and  the  perfons 
the  moft  expofed  to  the  avarice  or  refentment  o^ 
a  provincial  magiftrate,  were  thus  removed  from 
his  obfcure  perfecution  to  the  more  augufl  and 
impartial  tribunal  of  the  Pr^torian  prsfedt.  2.  As 
it  was  reafonably  apprehended  that  the  inte- 
grity of  the  judge  might  be  biafled,  if  his  intereft 
was  concerned,  or  his  affections  were  engaged  j 
the  ftrifleft  regulations  were  eftabliflied,  to  ex- 
clude any  perfon,  without  the  fpecial  difpenfa- 
tion  of  the  emperor,  from  the  government  of  the 
province  where  he  was  born  "' ;  and  to  prohibit 
the  governor  or  his  fon  from  contradling  mar- 
riage with  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  "*^  j  or  from 
purchafing  (laves,  lands,  or  houfes,  within  the 
extent  of   his  jurifdiflion  "^      Notwithftanding 

'15  Ut  niilli  patriae  fux  adminlftratio  fine  fpecialipiincipis  permnTu 
permittatur.  Cod.  Juftinian,  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  firftenaft- 
ed  by  the  emperor  Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Caffius  (Dion. 
1.  Ixxi.).  The  fame  regulation  is  obferved  in  China,  with  equal 
ftritlnefs  and  with  equal  effe6l. 

"6  Pandeft.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  38.  57.  63. 

"7  In  jure  continetiir,  ne  quis  in  adminiftratione  conftitutus 
sliquid  compararet.  Cod.  Theod.  I.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  i.  This 
maxim  of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a  feries  of  edi£ls  (fee  the 
remainder  of  the  title)  from  Conftantine  to  Juftin.  From  this  pro- 
hibition, which  is  extended  to  the  meaneft  officers  of  the  governor, 
they  except  only  clothes  and  provifions.  The  purchafe  within  five 
years  may  be  recoveired  j  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to 
tlie  treafuiy. 

thefe 
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thefe  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Conflan-  ^J^^-l^^' 
tine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  ftill  de-  uw-^,-^^ 
plores  the  venal  and  oppreflive  adminiltration  of 
juftice,    and  exprefles    the   warmeft   indignation 
that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  difpatch  of  bu-. 
finefs,  his  feafonable  delays,  and    his   final   fen- 
tence,  were  publicly  fold,  either  by  himfelf  or  by 
the  officers  of  his  court.     The  continuance,  and 
perhaps  the  impunity,  of  thefe  crimes,  is  attefted 
by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws,  and  innefFec- 
tual  menaces  "^ 

All  the  civil  magiftrates  were  drawn  from  the  Thepro- 
profefllon  of  the  law.  The  celebrated  Inftitutes  the'law. 
of  Juftinian  are  addrefled  to  the  youth  of  his  do- 
minions, who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  Roman  jurifprudence  j  and  the  fovereign 
condefcends  to  animate  their  diligence,  by  the 
aflTurance  that  their  Hull  and  ability  would  in  time 
be  rewarded  by  an  adequate  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  "^.  The  rudiments  of  this 
lucrative  fcience  were  taught  in  all  the  confider- 
able  cities  of  the  eafb  and  weft ;  but  the  moft  fa- 
mous fchool  was  that  of  Berytus  '%  on  theeoalt 

r 

or 

118  CeiTent  rapaces  jam  nunc  ofEcialium  manus  ;  ceflent,  in- 
quam  ;  nam  li  moniti  non  ceflaverint,  gladiis  praecidentur,  Sec. 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  i.  Zeno  enaf^ed,  that  all  governors 
ftiould  remain  in  the  province,  to  anfwer  any  accufations,  fifty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  their  power.  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  ii.  tit.  xlix 
leg.  I. 

"9  Summa  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  ftudio  has  leges  noftras  accipltej 
et  vofmetipfos  fic  eruditt)s  oftendite,  ut  fpes  vos  piilcherrima  foveat  j 
toto  legitime  opere  perfeito,  poffe  etiam  noftram  rempublicam  in 
partibus  ejus  vobis  crcdendis  gubernari.  Juftinian  in  pro.?m.  In„ 
{titutionum. 

'^°  The  fplendor  of  the  fchool  of  Berytus,  which  prefervedin  tlu- 
eaft  the  language  and  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed 

E  3  t<^ 
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CHAP,  of  Phoenicia:   which  flouriflied  above  three  cen- 

XVII. 

curies  from   the  time  of  Al-xander  Severus,  the 
author  perhaps  of  an  inftiturion  fo  advantageous 
to  his  native  country.     After  a   regular  courfc  of 
education,  which   lalled  five   years,  the  (tudents 
difperfed    themfelves   through   the   provinces,  in 
fearch   of  fortune  and   honours  ;  nor  could  they 
want  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  bufmefs  in  a  great 
empire,   already  corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.     The   court   of  the 
Pr-ietorian  prsefedl  of  the  eaft  could  alone  furnifli 
employment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates, 
fixty-four  of  whom  were  difbinguiihcd  by  peculiar 
privileges,  and  two   were   annually  chofen  with  a 
falary   of  fixty   pounds  of  gold,  to    defend    the 
caiifes  qf  the  treafurv.     J  he  firft  experiment  was 
made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them 
to  afl  occauonally  as  afleffors  to  the  magiftratesj 
from  thence  they  were  often  raifed  to  prefide   in 
the   tribunals   before    which    they    had    pleaded. 
They  obtained  the  government  of  a  province  j 
and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  fa- 
vour, they  afcendedj  by  fucceffive  fleps,  to  the 
i^llujirigus  dignities  of  the  flate  "'".     In  the  pradlice 

of 

to  have  lafted  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fixth  centuiy. 
Heinecc.  Jur.  Rom.  Hill.  p.  5 si ^-356. 

'**  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
^notion  of  Pertinax,  I  Ihall  here  infert  tlie  civil  honours  of  Mallius 
Theodorus.  i.  He  was  dift'nguilhed  by  his  eloquence,  while  he 
pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  ihe  Pi^setorian  praefeJl.  2.  He 
governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  prelldent  or  con- 
fular,  and  dtferved,  by  his  adminiftratlon,  the  honour  of  a  brafs 
itatue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-prsefcft  of  Macedonia. 
4.  Quaeftor.    5.  Count  of  the  facred  largeflts.    6.  Praetorian  prxfefl 
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of  the  bar,  thefe  men  had  confidered  reafon  as  ^  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  inftrument  of  difputej  they  interpreted  the  ^.l-v-— * 
laws  according  to  the  dictates  qf  private  intereft  ; 
and  the  fame  pernicious  habits  might  Hill  adhere 
to  their  charadters  in  the  public  adminiftration  of 
the  ftate.  The  honour  of  a  liberal  profeflion  has 
indeed  been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  ad- 
vocates, who  have  filled  the  moft  important  Na- 
tions, v/jth  pure  integrity,  and  confummate  wif- 
dom  :  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurifprudence, 
the  ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  v/as  pregnant 
with  mifchief  and  difgrace.  The  noble  art,  which 
had  once  been  preferved  as  the  facred  inheritance 
of  the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
freedmen  and  plebeians  "^%  who,  with  cunning 
rather  than  with  flcill,  exercifed  a  fordid  and  per- 
nicious trade.  Some  of  them  procured  admit- 
tance into  families  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting 
differences,  of  encouraging  fuits,  and  of  prepar- 
ing a  harveft  of  gain  for  thenafelves  or  their  bre- 

pf  the  Gauls  ;  whilft  he  might  yet  be  reprefepted  as  a  young  man» 
7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  difgrace  of  many  years,  which  Mal- 
lius  (confounded  by  fome  critics  vyith  the  poet  Manilius,  fee  Fa- 
briciiis  Bibliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Erneft.  torn.  i.  c.  i8.  p.  501.)  em- 
ployed in  the  ftiidy  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  he  was  named  Pras- 
torian  praefcvSl  of  Italy,  in  the  year  357.  8.  While  he  ftill  exercifed 
that  great  ofRce,  he  was  created,  in  the  year  399,  conful  for  the 
Weft  ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  colleague, 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  ftands  alope  in  the  Fafti.  9.  In  the 
year  408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  fecond  time  Praetorian  pr3;fe6l  of 
Italy.  Even  in  the  venal  panegyric  of  Claud  an,  we  may  difcover 
the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodorus,  who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the 
intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  c^  St.  Auguftin.  See 
Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  11 10 — 11 14. 

'»^  Mamcrtinus  in  PanegjT.  vet.  xi.  20.     Aullcrius  apud  Pho^ 
tium,  p.  1500. 

E  4  thren. 
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^j[5J^  ^-  theren.  Others,  reclufe  in  their  chambers,  main- 
V — ,^— «<  tained  the  dignity  of  legal  profeirors,  by  furnifh- 
ing  a  rich  client  with  fubtleties  to  confound  the 
plainefl;  truth,  and  with  argurnents  to  colour  the 
mcft  unjufiifiable  pretenfions.  The  fplendid  and 
popular  clafs  was  compofed  of  the  advocates, 
who  filled  the  Forum  with  the  found  of  their  tur- 
gid and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Carelefs  of  fame 
and  of  juftice,  they  are  defcribed,  for  the  moll 
part,  as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who  con- 
duced their  clients  through  a  maze  of  expence,  of 
delay,  and  of  difappointment  j  from  whence, 
after  a  tedious  feries  of  years,  thty  were  at  length 
difmilTed,  when  their  patience  and  fortune  were 
almoft  exhaufted  "^ 
ThemiU-  m  Jq  the  fyllcm  of  policy  introduced  by  Au- 
gers, guftus,  the  governors,  thofe  at  leaft  of  the  impe- 
rial provinces,  were  invefted  with  the  full  powers 
of  the  fovereign  himfelf.  Minifters  of  peace  and 
war,  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
<3epended  on  them  alone,  and  they  iucceflively 
appeared  on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil 
magiftracy,  and  in  complete  armour  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  legions  "*.     The  influence  of  the 

»^3  The  curious  pafTage  of  Ammianus  (1.  xxx.  c.  4.),  in  which 
he  paints  the  manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  found  fenfe,  falfe  rhetoric,  and  extravagant  fatire. 
Godefroy  (Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  c.  i.  p.  185.)  fupports  the 
hiftorian  by  fimilar  complaints,  and  authentic  fafts.  In  the  fourth 
century,  many  camels  might  have  been  laden  with  law-books. 
J)unnpius  in  Vet.  Edefii,  p.  72. 

^*4  See  a  very  fplendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  par- 
.ticularlyc.  ^o,  21.     The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  entrufted  with 
the  fame  powers  which  Cicero,  proconful  of  Cilicia,  had  exercifijd 
in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and  people. 

revenue^ 
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revenue,  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  command  CHAP, 
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of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  their  ^  '  ' 
power  fupreme  and  abfolute  ;  and  whenever  they 
were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegiance,  the  loyal 
province  which  they  involved  in  their  rebellion, 
was  fcarcely  fenfible  of  any  change  in  its  political 
itate.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reiga 
of  Conftantine,  near  one  hundred  governors 
might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  fuccefs, 
erefted  the  ftandard  of  revolt  j  and  though  the 
innocent  were  too  often  facrificed,  the  guilty 
might  be  fometimes  prevented,  by  the  fufpicious 
cruelty  of  their  maftcr  '''^  To  fecure  his  throne 
and  the  public  tranquility  from  thefe  formidable 
fervants,  Conftantine  refolved  to  divide  the  mili- 
tary from  the  civil  adminiftration  j  and  to  efla- 
blifli,  as  a  permanent  and  profeflional  diftiniflion, 
a  praftice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  oc- 
cafional  expedient.  The  fupremejurifdidlion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  Prjetorian  prsefefts  over  the  armies 
of  the  empire,  was  transferred  to  the  two  ma/iers 
general  whom  he  inftituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry^ 
the  other  for  the  infantry  t  and  though  each  of 
thefe  illujlrious  officers  was  more  peculiarly  refpon- 
fible  for  the  difcipline  of  thofe  troops  which  were 
under  his  immediate  infpeftion,  they  both  indif- 
ferently commanded  in  the  field  the  feveral  bodies, 
whether  of  horfe  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the 

'-y  The  Abbe  Dubos,  vvho  has  examined  with  accuracy  (fee 
Hilt,  de  la  Monarchic  Frangoife,  torn.  i.  p.  41  — 100.  edit.  174.2.) 
the  inftitutions  of  Auguftus  and  of  Conftantine,  obfcrves,  that  if 
Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he  executeJ  his  confpiracy, 
Otlio  would  now  appear  in  hiftory  as  innocent  as  Ccvbulo. 

fame 
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C  HA  P.  fame  army  ''^.  Their  number  was  foon  doubled 
by  the  divifion  of  the  eali  and  weft ;  and  as  fepa- 
rate  generals  of  the  fame  rank  and  title  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  four  important  frontiers  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lov/er  Danube,  and 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  at  length  committed  to  eight  mailers  ge- 
neral of  the  cavalry  and  Lnfantry,  Under  their 
orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders  were  fta- 
lioned  in  the  provinces  :  three  in  Britain,  fix  in 
Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the 
Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower  Danube;  in  Afia 
tight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The 
titles  o^  counts,  and  dukes  "'^  by  which  they  were 
properly  diftinguilhed,  have  obtained  in  modern 
languages  fo  very  different  a  fenfe,  that  the  ufe 
pf  them  may  occafion  fome  furprife.  But  it 
Ihould  be  recollected,  that  the  fecond  of  thofe  ap- 
pellations is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word, 
which  was  indiicriminately  applied  to  any  mili- 
tary chief.  All  thefe  provincial  generals  were 
therefore  dukes -y  but  no  more  than  ten  among 
them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts  or 
companions)  a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  fa- 
vour, which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the 

^^^  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  no.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantius,  the  magijin  tniliium  were  already  increafed  to  four.  See 
Valefius  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7. 

'-7  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  men- 
tioned, both  in  hiftory  and  the  codes,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
Notitia  for  the  exaft  knowledge  of  their  number  and  ftations.  For 
the  inftitution,  rank,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  counts  in  general, 
fee  Cod.  Theod.  1,  vi.  tit,  xii—XX.  with  the  Commentary  of 
Godefroy. 

court 
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court  of  Conftantine.     A  gold  belt  was  the  en-  ^^vn^' 
fign  which  diftinguifiied  the  office  of  the  counts  v^,   ^  ....j 
and  dukes  j    and  befides  their  pay,   they  received 
a  liberal   allowance  fufficient    to   maintain    one 
hundred     and     ninety    fervants,    and  one    hun- 
dred and   fifty-eight  horfes.     They  were  ftridly 
prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  matter  which 
related  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  or  the  re- 
venue j   but  the  command  which  they  exercifcd 
over  the  troops  of  their  department,   was  inde- 
pendent   of    the    authority   of  the    magiftrates. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Conftantine  gave  a  legal 
fanftion  to  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  he  inftituted  in 
the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil 
and  the  military  powers.     The  emulation,   and 
fometimes  the  difcord,   which  reigned  between 
two  profeflions  of  oppofite  interefts   and  incom- 
patible manners,  was  producftive  of  beneficial  and 
of  pernicious  confequences.     It  was  feldom  to  be 
expedled  that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor 
of  a  province  fliould  either  confpire  for  the  difr 
turbance,  or  Hiould  unite  for  the  fervice,  of  their 
country.     While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  af- 
fulance  which  the  other  difdained  to  folicit,  the 
troops  very  frequently  remained  without  orders 
or  without  fuppljes ;   the  public  fafety  was  be- 
trayed, and  the  defencelefs  fubjeAs  were  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.    The  divided 
adminiftration,  which  had  been  formed  by  Con- 
ftantine, relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  ftate,  while  it 
fecured  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 

The  memory  of  Conftantine  has  been  deferved-  Diftinaion 
ly  cenfured  for  another  innoyatipn  which  cor-  "loopst 

rupted 
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CHAP,  rupted  military  dif^ipline,  and  prepared  the  ruin 
of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  pre- 
ceded his  final  vidlory  over  Licinius,  had  been  a 
period  of  licenfe  and  inteftine  war.  The  rivals 
who  contended  for  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Roman 
world,  had  withdrawn  the  greatefl:  part  of  their 
forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier; 
^nd  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  their  refpe6live  dominions  were  filled  with 
foldiers,  who  confidered  their  countrymen  as  their 
moft  implacable  enemies.  After  the  ufe  of  thefe 
internal  garrifons  had  ceafed  with  the  civil  war, 
the  conqueror  wanted  either  wifdom  or  firmnefs 
to  revive  the  fevere  difcipline  of  Diocletian,  and 
to  fupprefs  a  fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had 
endeared  and  almofl  confirmed  to  the  military  or- 
der. From  the  reign  of  Conftantine  a  popular 
and  even  legal  diilinftion  was  admitted  between 
the  Palatinss  "'  and  the  Borderers  i  the  troops  of 
the  court,  as  they  were  improperly  fliled,  and  the 
troops  of  the  frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  pay  and  privileges,  were 
permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  flations  in 
the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  moft  fiourifhing 
cities  were  opprefTed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of 
quarters.  The  foldiers  infenfibly  forgot  the  vir« 
tues  of  their  profefTion,  and  contrafted  only  the 

'i^^  Zofii^ius,  I.  ii.  p.  III.  The  diftlnftion  between  the  two 
piaffes  of  Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  expreffed  m  the  hillorianSj  the 
laws,  and  the  Notitia.  Confult,  however,  the  copious  paratitlon  or 
abllra^Jl,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the  feventh  book,  de  Re 
Militari,  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i,  les;.  i8.  L.  vii^. 
tit.  i.  leg.  10. 

vice^ 
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vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  C  HA  P. 
the  induflry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  '  ^  ^  '  * 
the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They  foon  be- 
came carelefs  of  their  martial  exercifes,  curious 
in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and  while  they  infpired 
terror  to  the  fubjcdls  of  the  empire,  they  trembled 
at  the  hoftile  approach  of  the  Barbarians  "'^.  The 
chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  had  extended  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
fame  care,  or  defended  with  the  fame  vigilance. 
The  numbers  which  flill  remained  under  the 
name  of  the  troops  of  the  frontier,  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  ordinary  defence.  But  their  fpirit 
was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  refleftion,  that 
ibey  who  were  expofed  to  the  hardfhips  and  dan- 
gers of  a  perpetual  warfare,  were  rewarded  only 
with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  and  emoluments 
which  were  lavifhed  on  the  troops  of  the  court. 
Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raifed  the 
nearefl:  to  the  level  of  thofe  unworthy  favourites, 
were  in  fome  meafure  difgraced  by  the  title  of 
honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  aflume.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Conftantine  repeated  the  moffc 
dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  fword  againft  the 
Borderers  who  fliould  dare  to  defert  their  colours, 
to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  or  to 


'*9  Ferox  erat  in  fuos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vero  In  hoftes  et 
fraftus.  Ammian.  1.  Xxii.  c.  4.  He  obferves  that  they  loved 
downy  beds  and  houfes  of  marble  j  and  that  their  cups  were  heavier 
than  their  fwords- 

par- 
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Keduflion 
of  the 
legions. 


CHAP,  participate  in  the  fpoil  '^°.  The  mifchiefs  which 
flow  from  injudicious  counfels  are  feldom  removed 
by  the  application  of  partial  feverities  •  and  though 
fucceeding  princes  laboured  to  reflore  the  itrength 
and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garrifons,  the  empire, 
till  the  laft  moment  of  its  diffolution,  continued 
to  lano-uifli  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had 
been  fo  rafbly  or  fo  weakly  inflided  by  the  hand 
of  Conftantine. 

The  fame  timid  policy,  ofdividing  whatever  is 
united,  of  reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dread- 
ing every  aflive  power,  and  of  expe<5ling  that  the 
mofl:  feeble  will  prove  the  mod  obedient,  feems 
to  pervade  the  inftitutions  of  feveral  princes,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  Conftantine.  The  martial 
pride  of  the  legions,  whofe  vidlorious  camps  had 
fo  often  been  the  fcene  of  rebellion,  was  nou- 
rilhed  by  the  memory  of  their  paft  exploits,  and 
the  confcioufnefs  of  their  aflual  ftrength.  As 
long  as  they  maintained  their  ancient  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fix  thoufand  men,  they  fubfifted,  under 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  them  fingly,  a 
vifiblc  and  important  objeft  in  the  military  hif- 
tory  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, thefe  gigantic  bodies  were  fhrunk  to  a 
very  diminutive  fizci  and  when  feven  legions, 
with  fome  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida 
againft  the  Perfians,  the  total  garrifon,  with  the 


no  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.  tit.  xii.  leg.  i.  See 
Howell's  Hift.  of  the  Woild,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  hiftoiian^ 
who  is  not  fufficiently  known,  labours  to  juftify  the  charafter  and 
policy  of  Conftantine- 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants  of  both  fexes,  and  the  peafants  of  the  c  H  a  p, 

XVII 

deferted  country,  did  not  exceed  the  number  of 
twentv  thoufand  perfons  '■'.  From  this  fa£l,  and 
from  fimilar  examples,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  conflitution  of  the  legionary  troops,  to 
which  they  partly  owed  their  valour  and  difci- 
pline,  was  diflblved  by  Conftantine  j  and  that  the 
bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  ftill  aflfumedthe 
fame  names  and  the  fame  honours,  confided  only 
of  one  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  '^\  The 
confpiracy  of  fo  many  feparate  detachments,  each 
of  which  was  awed  by  the  fenfe  of  its  own  weak- 
nefs,  could  eafily  be  checked  -,  and  the  fucceffors 
of  Conftantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  often- 
tation,  by  ifluing  their  orders  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  legions,  infcribed  on  the  mufter-roll 
of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder  of 
their  troops  was  diftributed  into  feveral  hundred 
cohorts  of  infantry,  and  fquadrons  of  cavalry. 
Their  arms,  and  titles,  and  enfigns,  were  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  terror,  and  to  difplay  the  variety 
of  nations  who  marched  under  the  imperial  ftan- 
dard.  And  not  a  veftige  was  left  of  that  fevere 
fimplicity,  which,  in  the  ages  of  freedom  and 
viftory,  had  diftinguifhed  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Roman  army  from  the  confufed  hoft  of  an  Afiatic 
monarch  *'\      A  more  particular   enumeration, 

drawn 

*5'  Ammian.  1.  xlx.  c.  2.  He  obferves  (c.  5.),  that  the  def- 
pcrate  failles  of  two  Gallic  legions  were  like  an  handful  of  water 
thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 

'3^  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.  Memoires  de  I'Acadenue 
des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  491. 

';j  Romana  acies  unius  prope  forma;  eiat  et  hominum  et  armorum 
genere. — Regia  acies  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  difiimilitudine 

armorum 
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CHAP,  drawn  from  the  Notitiay  might  exercife  the  dili-^ 
»__^^^  gence  of  an  antiquary  j  but  the  hiftorian  will  con- 
tent himfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  number  of 
permanent  ftations  or  garrifons  eltablifhed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  j  and  that,  under  the  fucceflbrs 
of  Conftantine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military 
eftabliQiment  was  computed  at  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  thoufand  foldiers  *^*.  An  effort  fo  pro- 
digious furpaffed  the  wants  of  a  more  antient,  and 
the  faculties  of  a  later,  period. 

In  the  various  ftates  of  foeiety,  armies  are  re- 
cruited from  very  different  motives.  Barbarians 
are  urged  by  the  love  of  war  j  the  citizens  of  a 
free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle  of 
duty  ;  the  fubjefts,  or  at  leaft  the  nobles  of  a  mo- 
narchy, are  animated  by  a  fentiment  of  honour  j 
but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  de- 
clining empire  muft  be  allured  into  the  fervice 
by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread 
of  punifhment.  The  refources  of  the  Roman  trea- 
fury  were  exhaufled  by  the  encreafe  of  pay,  by 
the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention 
of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  com- 
penfate  the  hardfliips  and  dangers  of  a  military 
life.      Yet,    although    the    ftature   was    lower* 


armoium  auxilionimqiie  eiat.  T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  39,  4.0, 
Flaminius,  even  before  the  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  An- 
tiochus  to  a  fupper,  in  which  the  flefh  of  one  vile  animal  was  di- 
verfified  by  the  Ikill  of  the  cooks.  See  the  life  of  Flaminius  in 
Plutarch. 


.''34  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  157.  edit.  Louvre, 


ed. 
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ed'^^  although  flaves.atleaft  by  atacit  connivance,  CHAP. 
were  indifcriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the 
infiirmountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular 
and  acJequate  flipply  of  volunteers,  obliged  the 
emperors  to  adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive 
methods.  The  lands  beftowed  on  the  veterans, 
as  the  free  reward  of  their  valour,  were  hence- 
forwards  granted  under  a  condition,  which  con- 
tains the  firfl:  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures  ; 
that  their  fons,  who  fucceeded  to  the  inheritance, 
fliould  devote  themfelves  to  the  profefTion  of 
arms,  as  fbon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  and  their  cowardly  refulal  was  punifhed  by 
the  lofs  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life  '"^ 
But  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  Tons  of  the  vete- 
rans bore  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  fervice,  levies  of  men  were  frequently  re- 
quired from  the  provinces,  and  every  proprietor 
was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure 
a  fubftitute,  or  to  purchafe  his  exemption  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  fum  of  forty-two 
pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reduced,  afcertains 
the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluc- 

'5?  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodof.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg".  3.)  fixes  the 
ftandaid  at  five  feet  feven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  Irxhes  and  a 
half  Englidi  meafuie.  It  had  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and 
in  the  heft  corps  fix  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc  erat  araplior  muhitudo, 
&  plures  fequiibantur  militiam  armatara.  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari, 
1.  i.e.  5. 

•56  See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and  De  Filiis  Veteranorum, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Theodofian  Code.  The  age  at  which 
their  military  fervice  was  required,  varied  from  twenty-five  to  'fix- 
tcen.  If  the  fons  of  the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horfe,  they  had 
a  right  to  ferve  in  the  cavalry  j  two  horfes  gave  them  fome  valuable 
privileges. 

Vol,  III.  JF  tance 
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CHAP,  tance  with  which  the  g;overnment  admitted  of  this 
XVII.  . 

.  alternative  '".      Such  was  the  horror  for  the  pro- 

fefiion  of  a  foldier,  which  had  affeded  the  minds 
of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  the 
youth  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  chofe  to  cut 
off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  efcape  from 
being  preffcd  into  the  fcrvice ;  and  this  ftrange  ex- 
pedient was  fo  commonly  praftifed,  as  to  deferve 
the  fevere  animadverfion  of  the  lav/s '^^,  and  a  pe- 
culiar name  in  the  Latin  language  '". 
Epcreafe  The  introdudlioH  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman 

armies  became  every  day  more  univerfal,  more 
necefTary,  and  more  fatal.  The  moft  daring  of 
the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the  Germans, 
who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more 

137  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vil.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  hifto-* 
rian  Socrates  (fee  Godefroy  ad  loc),  the  fame  emperor  Valens  fome- 
times  required  eighty  pieces  of  gohl  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following 
law  it  is  faintly  expreffed,  that  flaves  fliall  not  be  admitted  inter  op- 
timas  leftiffimoruni  militum  turmas. 

158  The  perfon  and  proptrty  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  muti- 
lated his  two  Tons,  were  fold  at  public  aiiftion  by  the  order  of  Au- 
guftus.  (Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  27.)  The  moderation  of  that 
artful  ufui-per  proves,  that  this  example  of  feverity  was  juftified  by 
the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a  diftinftion  between  the 
effeminate  Italians  and  the  hardy  Gauls.  (L.  xv.  c.  12.)  Yet  only 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  Valentinian,  in  a  lawaddrefled  to  the  prcefeft 
of  Gaul,  is  obliged  to  enaft  that  thefe  cowardly  deferters  iliall  be 
burnt  alive.  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii,  tit.  xiii.  leg.  5.)  Their  numbers 
in  Illyricum  were  fo  confiderable,  that  the  province  complained  of  a 
fcarcity  of  recruits.   (Id.  leg.  10.) 

'59  They  were  called  Murci.  MwciJus  is  found  in  Plautus  and 
Feflus,  to  denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  perfon,  who,  according  to 
Arnobius  and  Auguftin,  was  under  the  immediate  prote£tion  of 
the  goddefs  Murcia.  From  this  particular  inftance  of  cowai-dice,  mur- 
.are  is  ufcd  r.s  i} nonimous  to  tnutUare,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
Latinity.  See  Lindenbrogius,  and  Valefius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin- 
1.  XV.  c.  xa, 

profitable. 
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profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  chap. 
v/ere  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  ^J,._^^^ 
refpedivc  nations,  but  in  the  legions  thennfelves, 
and  among  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  Palatine 
troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
defpife  their  manners,  aiid  to  imitate  their  arts. 
They  dbjured  the  implicit  reverence  which  the 
pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance, 
while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  poiTeflion 
of  thofe  advantages  by  which  alone  fhe  fupport- 
ed  her  declining  greatnefs.  The  Barbarian  fol- 
diers  who  difplayed  any  military  talents,  were 
advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  moft  im- 
portant commands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  the  counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the  gene- 
rals themfelves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which 
they  no  longer  condefccnded  to  difguife.  They 
were  often  entrufted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war 
againft  their  countrymen  ;  and  though  moft  of 
them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance  to  thofe  of 
blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at 
lead:  the  fufpicion,  of  holding  a  treafonable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  his  in- 
vafion,  or  of  fparing  his  retreat.  The  camps, 
and  the  palace  of  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  were 
governed  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks, 
who  prefervcd  the  ftricleft  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  country,  and  who  refented 
every  perfonal  affront  as  a  national  indignity  '■^% 

'4°  Malaricluis—adhibitis  Francis  quonim  ea  tempeftate  hi  pa- 
latio  mullitiulo  florebat,  ercftius  jam  loqucbalur  tuuiultuabaturq'ue, 
Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

F  2  When' 
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^xvn^*  When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  fufpedVed  of  an  in- 
w— -V — '  tention  to  inveil  a  very  extraordinary  candidate 

with  the  confular  robes,  the  facrilegious  profana-  1 
tion  would  have  fcarcely  excited  lefs  aflonifh- 
ment,  if,  inftead  of  a  horfe,  the  nobleft  chieftain 
of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been  the  objedl  of  his 
.  choice.  The  revolution  of  three  centuries  had 
produced  fo  remarkable  a  change  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  that,  with  the  public  appro- 
bation, Conftantine  lliewed  his  fucceflbrs  the  ex- 
ample of  bellowing  the  honours  of  the  confulfhip 
on  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit  and  fer- 
vices,  had  deferved  to  be  ranked  among  the  firft 
of  the  Romans'*^*.  But  as  thefe  hardy  veterans,  j 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance  or  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exercifing 
any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  contraded  by  the  irreconcileable  feparation 
of  talents  as  well  as  of  profeflions.  The  accom- 
plilhed  citizens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  repub- 
lics, whofe  charaflers  could  adapt  themfelves  to 
the  bar,  the  fenate,  the  camp,  or  the  fchools, 
had  learned  to  write,  to  fpeak,  and  to  a6l  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 
Seven  mi-  IV".  Befidcs  the  magiftratcs  and  generals,  who 
the  palace,  ^t  a  diftance  from  the  court  diffufed  their  dele- 

'41  Baibaros  omnium  primus,  ad  ufque  fafces  auxerat  et  trabeas 
confulares.  Ammian.  1.  xx.  c.  lo.  Eufebius  (inVit.  Conftantin. 
1.  iv.  c.  7.)  and  Aurelius  Victor  feera  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
affertion ;  yet  in  the  thirty-two  confular  Fafti  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine, I  cannot  difcover  the  name  of  a  fingle  Barbarian.  I  (hould 
therefore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  as  relative  to  the  or- 
naments, rather  than  to  tlie  office,  of  the  confulftiip, 

3  gated 
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gated  authority  over  the  provinces  and  armies,  CHAP* 

*^  "'  XVII. 

the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Illufirious  on  \_    ,      f 
feven  of  his  more  immediate  fervants,  to  whofe 
fidelity  he  entrufted  his  fafety,  or  his  counfels,  or 
his  treafures.      i.  The  private  apartments  of  the 
palace  were  governed  by  a  favourite  eunuch,  who, 
in  the  language  of  that  age,  was  ftyled  the  -pr^epo-  Thecham- 
y?/^/j  or  pr3zfe(5t  of  the  facred  bed-chamber.     His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of 
ftate,  or  in  thofe  of  amufement,  and  to  perform 
about  his  perfon  all  thofe  menial  fervices,  which 
can  only  derive  their  fplendor  from  the  influence 
of  royalty.      Under  a  prince  who    deferved   to 
reign,  the  great  chamberlain   (for  fuch  we  may 
call  him)  was  an  ufeful  and  humble  domeftic  3  but 
an  artful  domeftic,  who  improves  every  occafion 
of  unguarded  confidence,  will   infcnfibly  acquire 
over  a  feeble  mind  that  afcendant  which  harfh 
wifdom  and  uncomplying  virtue  can  feldom  ob- 
tain.    The  degenerate  grandfons  of  Theodofius, 
who  were  invifible  to  their  fubjeifts,    and   con- 
temptible to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  pr^fefls 
of  their  bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
minifters  of  the  palace  '■*'';  and  even  his  deputy, 
the  firft  of  the  fplendid  train  of  flaves  who  waited 
in  the  prefence,  was  thought  worthy  to  rank  be- 
fore the  refpe£iable  proconfuls  of  Greece  or  Afia, 
The  jurifdiftion  of  the  chamberlain  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fd?««/j,  or  fuperintendants,  who  re- 
gulated the  two  important  provinces,  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 

us  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

F  3  Imperial 
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Chap.  Imperial  table '*^  2.  The  principal  adminiilrar 
».  — ,,,~L^  tion  of  public  affairs  was  committed  to  the  dili- 
InhT^f-"^'  g^"^^  ^^^  abilities  of  the  mt^Jltr  of  the  offices  '**. 
fices.  He  was  the  fupreme  magiflrate  of  the  palace,  in- 

fpedled  the  dircipline  of  the  civil  and  military 
fchoohy  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire ;  in  the  caufes  which  related  to  that  nu- 
merous army  of  privileged  perfons,  who,  as  the 
fervants  of  the  court,  had  obtained,  for  them- 
felves  and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  correfpondcnce 
between  the  prince  and  his  fubjecls  was  managed 
by  the  four  fcrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minifter  of 
flate.  The  firfl;  was  appropriated  to  rnemprials, 
the  fecond  to  epifiles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and 
the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of  a  mifcellaneous 
kind.  Each  of  thefe  was  direded  by  an  inferior 
wafier  o(  refpe^able  dignity:,  and  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  was  difpatched  by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight 
fecretarics,  chofen  for  the  moft  part  from  the 
profeffion  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
abftrafts  of  reports    and    references  which    fre- 

'4?  By  a  very  fingular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military 
character  of  the  firli  emperors,  the  fteward  of  their  hoiifehold  was 
rtyled  the  count  of  their  camp  (comes  caftrenfis),  Cafliodorius  very 
lerioufly  repi'efents  to  him,  that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  em- 
pire, miift  depend  en  the  opinion  which  foreign  anibafladors  may 
conceive  of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  table.  (Variar. 
1.  vi.  epiftol.  9.) 

'4-4  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  Domus  Auguftas,  1.  ii.  c.  20.  1.  iii.) 
lias  very  accurately  explained  the  funftions  of  the  mafter  of  the 
cf^ces,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  fuboidinate  fain'ia.  But  b'e 
vainly  attempts,  on  the  moft  doubtful  authority,  to  deduce  froi^n 
{he  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  ma- 
gi llrate  who  cannot  be  found  in  hiftory  before  the  reign  of  Conftan- 

quently 
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quendy  occurred  in  the  exercife  of  their  feveral  ^^vn^ 
funftions.  From  a  condefcenfion,  which  in  for-  «,.—;< — J 
iner  acres  would  have  been  eftecmed  unworchy  of 
the  Roman  majefty,  a  particular  fecretary  was  al- 
lowed for  the  Greek  language}  and  interpreters 
were  appointed  to  receive  the  ambafladors  of  the 
Barbarians  :  but  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  conftitutes  fo  efiential  a  part  of  modern  po- 
licy, feldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the  mafter 
of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  ferioufly  en- 
gaged by  the  general  dire6lion,of  the  pofts  and 
arfenals  of  the  empire.  There  were  thirty-four 
cities,  fifteen  in  theeafl,  and  nineteen  in  the  weft, 
in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were 
perpetually  employed  in  fabricating  defenfive  ar- 
mour, offenfive  weapons  of  all  forts,  and  military 
engines,  which  were  depofited  in  the  arfenals,  and 
occafionally  delivered  for  the  fervice  of  the  troops. 
'I.  In  the  courfe  of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  The  qu«- 
qiiicjlor  had  experienced  a  very  fingular  revolu- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magi- 
ftrates  were  annually  defied  by  the  people,  to  re- 
lieve the  confuls  from  the  invidious  management 
of  the  public  treafure  '"^^ ;  a  fimilar  affiftant  was 
granted  to  every  proconful,  and  to  every  praetor, 
who  exercifed  a  military  or  provincial  command  j 
with  the  extent  of  conqu^lt,  the  two  qu^eflors 
were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four, 

'4-5  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  fays,  that  the  firft  quaeftors  were 
de£led  by  the  people,  fixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  before  tha^ 
period,  been  annually  appointed  by  the  coal'uls,  and  even  by  the 
Icings.  But  this  obfcure  point  of  antiquity  is  contefted  by  otli£r 
-^rMcrs. 

F  4  of 
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^Yvii^  of  eight,  of  Twenty,  and,  for  a  fhort  time,  per- 
haps, of  forty '"^"^  J  and  the  noblell  citizens  ambi- 
tioufly  folicited  an  office  which  gave  them  a  feat 
in  the  fenare,  and  a  juft  hope  of  obtaining  rhe  ho- 
nours of  the  republic.  Whilfl:  Aviguftus  affedled 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  eledion,  he  confented 
to  accept  the  annual  privilege  of  recommft-nding, 
or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  candidates  ;  and  it  was  his  cuftom  to  feleft 
one  of  thefe  diftinguifhed  youths,  to  read  his  ora- 
tions or  epiflles  in  the  alTemblies  of  the  fcnate  "*^ 
The  praflice  of  Auguftus  was  imitated  by  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  j  the  occafional  commiffion  was 
eftabljlhed  as  a  permanent  office  ;  and  the  favour- 
ed qusdor,  afTuming  a  new  and  more  illuftrious 
charadtr,  alone  furvived  the  fuppreffion  of  his 
ancient  and  ufelefs  colleagues  '*^  As  the  ora- 
tions, 

145  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  zz.)  feems  to  confider  twenty  as  the 
higheft  number  of  quaeftors  ;  and  Dion  (1.  xli.i.  p.  374.)  infinuates 
that  if  the  diftator  Caefar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  an  immenfe  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation 
which  he  made  of  prsetors  fubfirted  under  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

147  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.    Dion.  Caf. 

P-  755- 

'48  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaeftors,  who  entered  on 
that  important  office  in  their  twenty-fifth  year  (Lipf.  Excurf.  ad 
Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.),  engaged  Auguftus  to  remove  them  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  treafury ;  and  though  they  were  reftoied  by  Clau- 
dius, they  feem  to  have  been  finiiUy  difmifTed  by  Nero.  (Tacit. 
Annal,  xxii.  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36.  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion, 
p.  696.  961,  Sec.  Plin.  Epiftol.  X.  20.  &  alib.)  In  the  provinces  of 
the  Imperial  divifion,  tlie  place  of  the  quaeftors  was  more  ably  fup- 
plied  by  the  procurators  (Dion.  Caf.  p.  707.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol. 
c«  I5-)  j  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  rationales.  (Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  130.)  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  fenate  we  may  ftill  difcover  a 
feries  of  quaeftors  till  the  rei^n  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (See  the  In- 

fcriptions 
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tions,  which  he  compoPid  in  the  name  of  the  em-  chap. 

XVII. 

peror  "^^  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length,  the 
form  of  abfoiute  edids,  he  was  confidered  as  the 
reprefentative  of  the  legiflative  power,  the  oracle 
of  thfi  council,  and  the  original  fource  of  the  civil 
jurifprudence.  He  was  fometimes  invited  to  take 
his  feat  in  the  fupreme  judicature  of  the  Imperial 
confiftory,  Vv'ith  the  Prrecorian  prs:fecls,  and  the 
mafter  of  the  offices  j  and  he  wzs  frequently  re- 
quefted  to  refolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges  : 
but  as  he  was  not  opprefied  with  a  variety  of  fub- 
ordinate  bufinefs,  his  leifure  and  talents  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  that  dignified  ftyle  of  elo- 
quence, which,  in  the  corruption  of  tafle  and 
language,  (till  preferves  the  majelly  of  the  Romaa 
laws  ''°.  In  fome  refpefts,  the  office  of  the  Im- 
perial qujeftor  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
modern  chancellor  j  but  the  ufe  of  a  great  feal, 
which  feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate 

fcriptions  of  Gruter,  the  Epiftles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decifive  fr.6l  in  the 
Auguftan  hiltory,  p.  64..)  From  Ijlpian  we  may  learn,  (Pande<5l, 
I.  i.  tit.  13.)  that  under  the  government  of  the  houfe  of  Severus, 
their  provincial  adminiftration  was  aboliflied  ;  and  in  the  fubfequent 
troubles,  the  annual  or  triennial  eleflions  of  quasftors  mufr  have  na- 
turally ceafed. 

'49  Cum  patris  nomine  &  epiftolas  ipfe  diftaret,  &  edifta  con- 
fcriberet,  orationefque  in  fenatu  rccitaret,  etiam  quKfloris  vice.  Sue- 
ton,  in  Tit.  c.  6.  The  office  muft  have  acquired  new  dignity, 
which  was  occafionally  executed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire. 
Trajan  entrufted  the  fame  care  to  Hadrian  his  qujeftor  and  coufin. 
See  Dodwell  Pi?ele6lion.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  id — 394. 

'S°  _____  Ten  is  edifta  d.ituiiis  j 

Supplicibus  refponfa.  — Oracula  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo  ;  nee  dignius  unquam 
Majeflas  meminit  fefe  Pvomana  locutam. 
Claudian  in  Confulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33.  See  likewife  Symmachus 
(Epiftol.  i.  17.)  and  CafTiodorius  (Variar.  vi.  5.). 

Barbarians, 
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Barbarians,  was  never  introduced  to  atteft  the  pub* 
lie  a6ls  of  the  emperors.  4.  The  extraordinary 
lie  trea-'^'  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^f  ^^^  facTcd  largejfcs,  was  be  flowed 
iurer.  on  the  treafurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with  the 
intention  perhaps  of  inculcating,  that  every  pay- 
ment flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the 
monarch.  To  conceive  the  almoft  infinite  detail 
of  the  annual  and  daily  expence  of  the  civil  and 
military  adminifl-ration  in  every  part  of  a  great 
empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  moft  vi- 
gorous imagination.  The  actual  account  em- 
ployed feveral  hundred  perfons,  difiributcd  into 
eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  con- 
trived to  examine  and  controul  their  refpe6tive 
operations.  Thp  multitude  of  thefe  agents  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  encreafe  •,  and  it  was  more 
than  once  thought  expedient  to  difmifs  to  their 
native  homes,  the  ufeiefs  fupernumeraries,  who, 
deferting  their  honell:  labours,  had  prefTed  with 
100  much  eagernefs  into  the  lucrative  profefTion 
of  the  finances'''.  Twenty-nine  provincial  re- 
ceivers, of  whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with 
tlie  title  of  count,  correfponded  y/ith  the  trea- 
fureri  and  he  extended  his  jurifdiction  over  the 
mines  from  v;hence  the  precious  metals  were  ex- 
traded,  over  the  mints,  in  v/hich  they  were  con- 
verted into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public 
treafuries  ofth.e  mofl  important  cities^  where  they 
v/ere  depofited  for  the  fervice  o^  the  ilate.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this 
minifter,  who  diredcd  likewife  all  the  linen  and 

»S»  Cod.  Tbeod.  ].  \'..  fit:.  30.    CoJ.  Juftinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  24. 

woollen 
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svoollen  manufaclures,    in   which   the   fuccefTive  ^i!J^J^• 

operations  of  Ibinning,  weaving,  and  dying  were  y ^,,,_j 

executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a  fervile  condition, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-fix 
of  thefe  inftitutions  are  enumerated  in  the  wefl:, 
where  the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced, 
and  a  flill  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for 
the  induftrious  provinces  of  the  eafi:  ''*.  5.  Be-  Thepri- 
fides  the  public  revenue,  which  an  abfolute  mo-  furer/ 
narch  might  levy  and  expend  according  to  his 
pleafure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opu- 
lent citizens,  })orre(red  a  very  extenfive  property, 
which  was  adminiftered  by  the  county  or  treafurer 
o^  the  privaie  ejiate.  Some  part  had  perhaps  been 
the  antient  demefnes  of  kings  and  republics  ; 
fome  accelTions  might  be  derived  from  the  fa- 
milies which  v.'ere  fucceffively  invefted  with  the 
purple  ;  but  the  moft  confiderable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  fource  of  confifcations  and  for- 
feitures. The  Imperial  eftates  were  fcattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Bri- 
tain i  but  the  rich  and  fertile  foil  of  Cappadocia 
tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country 
his  faired  pofleflions  '^^  and  either  Conftantine 
or  his  fucceffors  embraced  the  occafion  of  jullify- 
jng  avarice  by  religious  zeal.     They  fuppreflcd 

»S^  In  the  departments  of  the  two  co\ints  of  the  treafury,  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  Notitia  happens  to  be  very  defefiive.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  we  had  a  treafury-cheft  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum 
or  manufacture  at  Winchefter.  But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy 
jeither  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arfenal.  Gaul  alone  poflefled  three  of  the 
former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

»53  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  i.  and  Godefroy  ad  loc. 
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the  rich  temple  ofComana,  where  the  high-prieft 
of  the  goddefs  of  war  fupported  the  dignity  of  a 
fovereign  prince ;  and  they  applied  to  their  pri- 
vate ufe  the  confecrated  lands,  which  were  inha-  ■  1 
bited  by  fix  thoufand  fubjefls  or  flaves  of  the 
Deity  and  her  minifters  '**.  But  thefe  were  not 
the  valuable  inhabitants  :  the  plains  that  ftretch 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  ArgJEus  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of  horfes,  re- 
nowned above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world,  for 
their  majeftic  fliape,  and  incomparable  fwiftnefs. 
Thefe  /acred  animals,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of 
the  palace  and  the  Imperial  games  were  pro- 
te6bed  by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  of  a  vul- 
gar mafler '".  The  demefnes  of  Cappadocia  were 
important  enough  to  require  the  infpedion  of  a 
couni  '^*  i  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  ftation- 
ed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  j  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  private,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  public, 
treafurer,  were  maintained  in  the  exercife  of  their 
independent  fundlions,  and  encouraged  to  con- 

^54  Strabon.  Geogrsph.  1.  xii.  p.  809.  The  other  temple  of 
Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii. 
p.  825.  The  piefident  Des  Brolles  (fee  his  Salufte,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.) 
conjectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas  was  Beltis,  the 
Venus  of  the  Eaft,  the  goddefs  of  generation  ;  a  very  different  being 
indeed  from  the  goddefs  of  war. 

'SS  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy 
has  collefted  eveiy  circumftance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappa- 
docian  horfes.  One  of  the  fineft  breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the 
forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  whofe  eftate  lay  about  fixteen  miles  from  Tyana, 
near  the  great  road  between  Conftantinople  and  Antioch. 

'56  Juftinian  (Novell.  30.)  fubjefted  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia,  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  who 
prefided  over  the  facred  bedchamber. 

troul 
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troul  the  agthority  of  the  provincial  magiftrates  '".  ^i^^^" 
6,  7.  The  chofen  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  >,  .^-...j 
which  guarded  the  pcrfon  of  the  emperor,  were  ^^^  ^     . 

&      _  ^  ^  counts  01 

under  the  immediate  command  of  the  izvo  counts  the  do- 
of  the  domejlics.  The  whole  number  confifted  of  "^*^ 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into 
feven  fchcolsj  or  troops,  of  five  hundred  each  j 
and  in  the  eaft,  this  honourable  fervice  was  al- 
moft  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were 
drawn  up  in  the  courts  and  porticos  of  the  palace, 
their  lofty  ftature,  filent  order,  and  fplendid  arms 
of  filver  and  gold,  difplaycd  a  martial  pomp,  not 
iinwortliy  of  the  Roman  majefty  '^^  From  the 
itv^n  fchools  two  companies  of  horfe  and  fooc 
were  rele<5led,  of  the  prote5iors,  whofe  advanta- 
geous ftation  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the  moft 
deferving  foldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the 
interior  apartments,  and  were  occafionally  dif- 
patched  into  the  provinces,  to  execute  with  cele- 
rity and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  mafter  '^^ 
The  counts  of  the  domeftics  had  fucceeded  to 
the  office  of  the  Prstorian  pnefedts  ;  like  the  pra;- 
feds,  they  afpired  from  the  fervice  of  the  palace 
to  the  command  of  armies. 

»57  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vl.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  4,  &c. 

^58  Pancirolus,  p.  102.  136.  The  appearance  of  thefe  mih'tar)' 
domeftics  is  defcribed  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  De  Laudibus 
Juftln.  1.  iij.  157  —  179.  P.  419,  420,  of  the  Appendix  Hift. 
Byzantin.  Rom.  1777. 

'59  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  ferved  fo  many  years,  obtained 
only  the  rank  of  a  Proteaor.  The  firft  ten  among  thefe  honourable 
ibldiei-j  were  QarlJJimi. 

The 
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^^f^'       The  perpetual  intercourfe  between  the  court 

\ y — »  and  the  provinces  was  facilitated  by  the  conftruc- 

^^chl'^^  tion  of  roads  and  the  inilitution  of  pods.  But 
ipies.  thefe  beneficial  eftablilhments  were  accrdentallv 
connefted  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abufe. 
Two  or  three  hundred  agents  of  meflengers  were 
employed,  under  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  mafter  of 
the  offices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual 
confuls,  and  the  edi^ls  or  vidories  of  the  empe- 
rors. They  infenfibly  afTumed  the  licence  of  re- 
porting whatever  they  could  obferve  of  the  con- 
duct either  of  magiftrates  or  of  private  citizens; 
and  were  foon  confidered  as  the  eyes  of  the  mo- 
narch "^°,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  people.  Under 
the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multi- 
plied to  the  incredible  number  of  ten  thoufandj 
difdained  the  mild  though  frequent  admonitions 
of  the  laws,  and  exercifed  in  the  profitable  ma- 
nagement of  the  pods  a  rapacious  and  infolent  op- 
prefljon.  Thefe  official  fpies,  who  regularly  cor- 
refponded  with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by 
favour  and  reward,  anxioufly  to  watch  the  pro-* 
grefs  of  every  treafonable  defign,  from  the  faint 
and  latent  fymptoms  of  difaffeftion,  to  the  adual 
preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  carelefs  or 
criminal  violation  of  truth  and  juftice  was  covered 
by  the  confecrated  mafk  of  zeal ;  and  they  might 
fecurely  aim  their  poifoned  arrows  at  the  breaft 
either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had  pro- 

*6°  Xenophon.  Cyropoed.  1.  viil.  Brlflbn,  de  Regno  Perfico,  1.  i. 
N»  190.  p.  264..  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleafure  this  Perfian 
jnstaphor, 

yoked 
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rcked  their  refentmenr,   or  refufed  to  purchafc  c  il  A  p. 

^  XV'II. 

their  filence.  A  faithful  fubjed,  of  Syria  per-  ■_  -^-'.^ 
haps,  or  of  Britain,  was  expoftd  to  the  danger, 
or  at  leafl:  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Conftantinople, 
to  defend  his  life  and  fortune  againft  the  mali- 
cious charge  of  thefe  privileged  informers.  The 
ordinary  adminiftration  was  conducled  by  thofe 
methods  v/hich  extreme  necefiity  can  alone  pal- 
liate; and  the  dcfefls  of  evidence  were  diligently 
fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  torture  "^'. 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  ufcof  tor- 
criminal  qu<fjiic/i,  as  it  is  emphatically  ftyled,  was  ^^"^" 
admitted,  rather  than  approved,  in  the  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  Romans.  They  applied  this  fan- 
guinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  fervile  bo- 
dies, whofe  fuffbrings  were  fetdom  weighed  by 
thofe  haughty  republicans  in  the  fcale  of  juflice 
or  humanity  :  but  they  w^ould  never  confent  to 
violate  the  facred  perfon  of  a  citizen,  till  they 
pofTefied  the  cleareft  evidence  of  his  guilt  "^^. 
The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius to  that  of  Domitian,  circumdantially  relate 
the  executions  of  many  innocent  victims  j  but,  as 
long  as  the  fainteft  remembrance  was  kept  alive 

'^*  For  the  Ag:^.t:i  :«  Rchus,  fee  Arr.mian.  1.  xv.  c.  5.  1.  xvi.  c.  5. 
1.  xxii.  c.  7.  with  the  curious  tinnotations  of  Valefius.  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  vj.  tit.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix.  Among  the  paffages  colleft-^ 
ed  in  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy,  the  mcil  remarkable  is  one  from, 
Libanius,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  death  of  Julian. 

'^^  The  Pandecls  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  xviil.)  contain  the  fentiments  of 
the  mod  celebrated  civilians  on  the  fubjeft  of  torture.  They 
ftriftly  confine  it  to  flaves  ;  and  Uipian  himfelf  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Res  eft  fragilis,  et  periculoih,  et  (jud?  veritatem 
fallat, 

Qf 
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^xvn^'  °^  ^^^  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  laft 
hours  of  a  Roman  were  fecure  from  the  danger  of 
ignominious  torture  '^^  The  condu6t  of  the  pro- 
vincial magifurates  was  not,  however,  regulated 
by  the  practice  of  the  city,  or  the  Itrifl  maxims 
of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  ufe  of  torture 
eftablifhed  not  only  among  the  flaves  of  oriental 
defpotifm,  but  among  the  Macedonians,  who 
obeyed  a  limited  monarch  j  among  the  Rhodians, 
who  fiourilhed  by  the  liberty  of  commerce  j  and 
even  among  the  fage  Athenians,  who  had  alTerted 
and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind  ^^*.  The 
acquiefcence  of  the  provincials  encouraged  their 
governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps  to  ufurp,  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack,  to  ex- 
tort from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  con- 
felTion  of  their  guilt,  till  they  infenfibly  proceed- 
ed to  confound  the  difdnftions  of  rank,  and  to 
difregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
apprehenfions  of  the  fubjecls  urged  them  to  fo- 
licit,  and  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  engaged 
him  to  grant,  a  variety  of  fpecial  exemptions, 
which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorifed,  the 
general  ufe  of  torture.  They  protected  all  per- 
fons  of  illuitrious  or   honourable  rank,  bifhops 

^^i  In  the  confpiracy  of  Pifo  againft  Nero,  Epicharls  (libertina 
mulier)  was  the  only  perfon  tortured  ;  the  reft  were  intaSfi  lormentis.  It 
would  be  iuperfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  ftronger,  example.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  57. 

1^4  DIcendum  .  .  .  de  Inftitutis  Athenienfium,  Rhodiorum, 
doftillinaorum  hominum,  apud  quos  etiam  (id  quod  acerbifTimum 
eft)  liberi,  civefque  torquentur.  Cicero.  Paitit.  Orat.  c.  34.  We 
may  leai-n  from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practice  of  the  Macedonians. 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  604.  Q;  Curt,  I.  vi,  c.  n.) 

and 
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and  their  prefoyters,  profcflTors  of  the  liberal  arts,  ^-jj^^^* 
foldiers  and  their  families,  municipal  officers,  and 
their  pofterity  to  the  third  generation,  and  all 
children  under  the  age  of  puberty  '^^  But  a  fatal 
maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurifprudence 
of  the  empire,  that  in  the  cafe  of  trcafon,  which 
included  every  offence  that  the  llibtlety  of  lawyers 
could  derive  from  an  hojlile  intention  towards  the 
prince  or  republic  '^^  all  privileges  were  fufpend- 
ed,  and  all  conditions  were  reduced  to  the  fame 
ignominious  level.  As  the  fafety  of  the  emperor 
was  avowedly  preferred  to  every  confideration  of 
juftice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  age,  and  the 
tendernefs  of  youth,  were  alike  cxpofed  to  the 
mofl  cruel  tortures ;  and  the  terrors  of  a  mali- 
cious information,  which  Qiight  fcletl  them  as  the 
accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnefles,  perhaps, 
of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over 
the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman 
world  ''\ 

Thefe  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  F:nanc 
■were  confined  to  the  fmaller  number  of  Roman 

I'^s  Heinccchis  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  Si.)  has  col- 
lefted  thefe  exemptions  into  one  view. 

j66  This  definition  of  the  fage  Ulplan  (PandecSl.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.) 
feems  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Alexander  Severus.  See  the  Codes  of  Theodofuis  and 
Juftinian  ad  leg.  Jidiam  majeltatis. 

'^7  Arcadius  Charifius  is  the  oldeft  lav/yer  quoted  in  the  Pande£ls 
to  juftify  the  univerlal  prafiice  of  torture  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  ;  but 
this  maxim  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  Amniianus  (1.  xix. 
c.  12.)  with  the  mod  refpeftful  terror,  is  enforced  by  feveral  laws  of 
the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.  In 
majeftatis  crimine  omnibus  aequa  ell  conditio. 

Vol.  III.  G  fubjec^s. 
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CHAP.  fubje£ls,  whofe  dangerous  fituation  was  in  fome 
degree  compenfated  by  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which 
expofed  them  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  monarch. 
The  obfcure  millions  of  a  great  empire  have 
much  lefsto  dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the 
avarice  of  their  n^  afters;  and  their  humble  hap- 
pinefs  is  principally  affected  by  the  grievance  of 
exceflive  taxes,  which  gently  prefling  on  the 
wealthy,  defcend  with  accelerated  weight  on 
the  meaner  and  more  indigent  claffes  of  fociety. 
An  ingenious  philofopher  '"  has  calculated  the 
univerfal  meafure  of  the  public  impofitions  by  the 
degrees  of  freedom  and  fervitude  -,  and  ventures 
to  aflert,  that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  it  muft  always  increafe  with  the  former, 
and  diminifh  in  a  juft  proportion  to  the  latter. 
But  this  refleftion,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate 
the  miferies  of  defpocifm,  is  contradicted  at  leaft: 
by  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire  j  which 
accufes  the  fame  princes  of  defpoiling  the  fenate 
of  its  authority,  and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth. 
Without  abolifliing  all  the  various  cuftoms  and 
duties  on  merchandizes,  which  are  imperceptibly 
difcharged  by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  pur- 
chafer,  the  policy  of  Conftantine  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  preferred  a  fimple  and  diredl  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, more  congenial  to  the  fpirit  of  an  arbitrary 
government  '^^. 

if>s  Montefquieii,  Elpx-it  des  Loix,  1.  xli.  c.  13. 
«<5<5  Mr.  Hume  (EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  389.)  has  Teen  this  important 
truth,  with  fome  degree  of  perplexity. 

The 
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The  name  and  ufe  of  xht  i?idi£lions^'^°^  which  chap. 
ferve  to  afcercain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  v  ,^  » 
acres,  was  derived  from  the  reo-ular  pra»5lice  of  the  '^^^  f;^"^- 

•->      '  -     .  .         I'll  tribute, 

Roman  tributes  '^'.  The  emperor  fublcribed  with  or  indic- 
his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  folemn 
edi£t,  or  indidion,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the 
principal  city  of  each  diocefe,  during  two  months 
previous  to  the  firfl  day  of  September.  And,  by 
a  very  eafy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  indi5iion 
was  transferred  to  the  meafure  of  tribute  which  it 
prefcribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  al- 
lowed for  the  payment.  This  general  eftimate  of 
the  fupplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real  and  ima- 
ginary wants  of  the  ftate  ;  but  as  often  as  the  ex- 
pence  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell 
fhort  of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under 
the  name  o'l  fuperindiSfioni  was  impofed  on  the 
people,  and  the  moft  valuable  attribute  of  fove- 
reignty  was  communicated  to  the  Praetorian  prse- 
fcifis,  who,  on  fom^e  occafions,  were  permitted  to 
provide  for  the  unforefeen  and  extraordinary  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  fervice.  The  execution  of 
thefe  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  topurfuein 

'7=  The  cycle  of  indiftions,  which  inay  be  traced  as  high  as  the 
reign  of  Conliantius,  or  per'naps  of  his  father  Conftantine,  is  Itill 
employed  by  the  Papal  court  :  but  the  commencement  of  the  year 
has  been  very  reafonably  altered  to  the  firft  of  January.  See  I'Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xi.  ;  and  Diftionnaire  Raifon.  de  la  Di- 
plomatique, torn,  ii.  p.  25. ;  two  accurate  treatifcs,  which  come  from 
the  work  (hop  of  the  Benedi6llnes. 

'T>  The  firft  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Theodofian  Code  are  filled  with  the  circumltantial  regulations  on 
the  important  fubjeft  of  tributes  ;  but  they  fuppofe  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  fundajn^ntal  principles  than  it  is  at  prefcnt  in  our  power  to 
Sttain. 

G  z  their 
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^^J^^-  their  minute  and  intricate  detail)  confided  of  two 
diflindl  operations  ;  the  refolving  the  general  im- 
pofition  into  its  conitituent  parts,  which  were  af- 
fefled  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  coUeding  the 
feparate  contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities, 
and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated  fums  were 
poured  into  the  Imperial  treafuries.  But  as  the 
account  between  the  monarch  and  the  fubjeftwas 
perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  de- 
mand anticipated  the  perfeft  difcharge  of  the  pre- 
ceding obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the 
finances  was  moved  by  the  fame  hands  round  the 
circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  Whatever  was 
honourable  or  important  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  revenue,  was  committed  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
prsfefls,  and  their  provincial  reprefentatives ; 
the  lucrative  fun6lions  were  claimed  by  a  crowd 
of  fubordinate  officers,  fome  of  whom  depended 
on  the  treafurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the 
province  3  and  who,  in  the  inevitable  eonflifls  of 
a  perplexed  jurifdiclion,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  difputing  with  each  other  the  fpoils  of  the 
people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be 
productive  only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expence 
and  danger,  were  impofed  on  the  DecuricjiSj  who 
formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom 
the  feverity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned. 
to  fuftain  the  burthens  of  civil  fociety  '^\     The 

'7i  The  title  concerning  the  Decurioiis  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  the  moft 
ample  in  the  whole  Theodofian  Code  ;  fmce  it  contains  not  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  diftin^l  laws  to  afcei'tain  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  that  uWul  order  of  citizens* 

whole 
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whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without  ex-  ^  ^  -^  P- 
cepting  the  patrimonial  eftatcs  of  the  monarch) 
was  the  objed.  of  ordinary  taxation  j  and  every 
new  purchafer  contraded  the  obligations  of  the 
former  proprietor.  An  accurate  cenfus  '^%  or  fur- 
vey,  was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  afcertaining 
the  proportion  which  every  citizen  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  contribute  for  the  public  fervicej  and 
from  the  well-known  period  of  the  indid:ions,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  difficult  and  expen- 
five  operation  was  repeated  at  the  regular  dif- 
tance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  meafured 
by  furveyors,  v/ho  Vv^ere  fent  into  the  provinces  j 
their  nature,  whether  arable  or  paflure,  or  vine- 
yards or  woods,  was  difcindly  reported  ;  and  an 
eftimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from 
the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers 
of  flaves  and  of  cattle  conftituted  an  eflfential  pare 
of  the  report  J  an  oath  was  adminiftered  to  the 
proprietors,  which  bound  them  to  difclofe  the  true 
flate  of  their  affairs  ;  and  their  attempts  to  pre- 
varicate, or  elude  the  intention  of  the  legifiator, 
were  feverely  watched,  and  puniflied  as  a  capital 
crime,  v/hich  included  the  double  guilt  of  treafon 
and  facriiege  '^*.     A  large  portion   of  the  tribute 

'73  Habemus  eninn  et  hominum  numeium  qui  cielati  fun<,  et 
agrCim  modum.  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6.  Stc  C-'od. 
Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  x.  xi.  with  Godcfioy's  Commentary. 

'7+  Siquis  facrilcga  vitcm  falce  fucciderit,  aut  feracium  Ramonun 
fcEtus  liebetaverit,  quo  deplinet  fidem  Cenfuum,  et  mentiatiu-  callide 
paupeitatis  ingenium,  mox  dcte6lus  capitale  lubibit  exitiuni,  et  bona 
t-jus  in  Fifci  juia  migrabunt.  Cod.  'J  lieod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  i. 
Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  (ludied  obfcurity,  it  is,  how- 
ever, clear  enough  to  prove  the  minutenefs  of  the  iiiquifitionj,  and 
the  difproportion  of  the  penalty. 

G  3  wajj 
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CHAP,  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted  ''^ 
The  remainder  of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions determined  by  the  annual  indiftion,  was 
furnilhed  in  a  manner  flill  more  direct,  and  ftill 
more  opprelilve.  According  to  the  different  na- 
ture of  lands,  their  real  produce,  in  the  various 
articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or 
iron,  was  tranfported  by  the  labour  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  provincials  to  the  Imperial  maga- 
zines, from  whence  they  were  occafionally  diftri- 
buted,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Conftantinople. 
The  commiflloners  of  the  revenue  were  fo  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  confiderable  purchafes, 
that  they  were  ftriiflly  prohibited  from  allowing 
any  compenfation,  or  from  receiving  in  money 
the  value  of  thofe  fupplies  which  were  exadled  in 
kind.  In  the  primitive  firnplicity  of  fmall  com- 
munities, this  method  may  be  well  adapted  to 
coile6t  the  almofb  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people  i  but  it  is  at  once  fufccptible  of  the  utmoft 
latitude  and  of  the  utmofb  ftriftnefs,  which  in  a 
corrupt  and  abfolute  monarchy  mufl:  introduce  a 
perpetual  conteft  between  the  power  of  oppreffion 
and  the  arts  of  fraud  '^'^.     The  agriculture  of  the 

Roman 

175  The  allonifliment  of  Fliny  would  have  ceafed.  Equidem 
iTiiror  P.  R.  viftis  gentibus  argcntum  femper  impcritaiTe  non  juiium. 
Hift.  Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 

'7^  Some  precautions  were  taken  (fee  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  ii. 
and  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  x.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i.  2,  3.)  to  reftrain  the 
magiftrates  from  the  abufe  of  their  authority,  either  in  the  exaiftion 
or  in  the  purch^fe  of  corn  :   but  diofe  who  had  learning  enough  to 

rerul 
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Roman  provinces  was  infenfibly  ruined,  and,  in  chap. 
the  progrefs  of  defpotii'm,   which  tends  to  difap-  v— — i^— «? 
point  its  own  purpofe,  the  emperors  were  obliged 
to  derive   Tome    merit  from   the   forgivencfs  of 
debts,  or  the  remilTion  of  tributes,  which  their 
fubjeds  were  utterly  incapable  of  paying.     Ac- 
cording to  the  new  divifion  of  Italy,  the  fertile 
and  happy   province  of  Campania,  the  fcene  of 
the  early   victories   and  of  the  delicious  retire- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between 
the  fea  and  the  Appenine  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Silarus.     Within  fixty  years  after   the  death  of 
Conftantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  adluai 
furvey,  an  exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thouland  Englifli  acres 
of  defert  and  uncultivated  land  ;   which  amount- 
ed to  one-eighth  of  x.\\c  whole  furface  of  the  pro- 
vince.    As  the  footfteps   of  the  Barbarians  had 
not   yet   been  feen   in    Italy,  the   caufe  of  this 
amazing  defolation,    which    is   recorded    in   the 
laws,  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the  adminiftration, 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ''\ 

Either  from  defign  or  from  accident,  the  mode  Afleffed  m 
of  afTefTment  feemed  to  unite  the  fubftancc  of  a  *'^5  ^^™ 

or  a  capi- 


tation. 


read  the  orations  of  Cicero  againft  Verres  (iii.  de  Frumento),  might 
inflruft  thenifelves  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppreffion,  with  regard 
to  the  weight,  the  piicc,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice 
of  an  unlettered  governor  would  fupply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or 
precedent. 

'77  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2.  publiflied  the  24th  of 
March,  A.  D.  395,  by  the  emperor  Honoiius,  only  two  niontlis 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Theodofius.  He  Ipeaks  of  528,042  Ro- 
man jugera,  which  I  have  leduced  to  the  Englifh  meafuie.  The 
jiigerum  contained  28,800  iVjuare  Roman  feet. 

G  4  land- 
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c  HAP.  land-tax  with  the  forms  of  a  capitation ''\     The 

XVII. 

\  ^  ..J  returns  which  were  fent  of  every  province  or 
diftrict,  exprefled  the  nunaber  of  tributary  fub- 
jedls,  and  the  amount  of  the  public  impofitions. 
The  latter  of  thefe  fums  was  divided  by  the  for- 
mer ;  and  the  efhimate,  that  fuch  a  province  con- 
tained fo  many  capita^  or  heads  of  tribute  ;  and 
that  each  head  was  rated  at  fuch  a  price,  was  uni- 
verfally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but 
even  in  the  legal  computation.  The  value  of  a 
tributary  head  mud  have  varied,  according  to 
many  accidental,  or  at  leafh  fiu6tuating  circum- 
ftances ;  but  fome  knowledge  has  been  preferved 
of  a  very  curious  fact,  the  more  important,  fince 
it  relates  to  one  of  the  richcfl  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  nov/  flouriflies  as  the 
mod  fplendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The 
rapacious  minifliers  of  Conftantius  had  exhaufted 
the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty-five  pieces 
of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head. 
The  humane  policy  of  his  fuccelTor  reduced  the 
capitation  to  feven  pieces  '^^.  A  moderate  pro- 
portion between  thefe  oppofite  extremes  of  extra- 
ordinary oppreffion  and  of  tranfient  indulgence^ 
may  therefore  be  fixed  at  fixteen  pieces  of  gold, 

"7^  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  ii6.)  argiies  with 
weight  and  learning  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  he 
explains  the  caput,  as  a  fliare  or  mealure  of  property,  he  too  abfclute- 
ly  excludes  the  idea  of  a  perfonal  aireffment. 

'79  Quid  profuerit  {JuHanus)  anheiantibus  extremr.  penuria  Gallis, 
hinc  n-.axime  claret,  quod  prjmitus  partes  eas  ingreilus,  pro  cafitlbui 
fingulis  tributi  nomine  vicenos  quinos  aureos  reperit  flagitari ;  dif- 
cedens  vero  feptenos  tantum  munera  univerfa  coinplentes.  Ammian. 
1.  xvi.  c.  5. 

or 
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or  about  nine  pounds  (Icrlingj  the  common  (land-  chap. 
ard  perhaps  of  the  impoficions  of  Gaul  ''^  But 
this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  fafts  from 
whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  fuggefting 
two  difficulties  to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be 
at  once  furprifed  by  the  equality y  and  by  the  encr- 
mity  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
them  may  perhaps  reflect  fome  light  on  the  inte- 
refting  fubjed  of  the  finances  of  the  declining 
empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable 
conftitution  of  human  nature  produces  and  main- 
tains fo  unequal  a  divifion  of  property,  the  mofl 
numerous  part  of  the  community  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  fubfidence,  by  the  equal  afieiT- 
ment  of  a  tax  from  which  the  fovereign  would 
derive  a  very  trifling  revenue.  Such  indeed  might 
be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation  j  but  in 
the  pra6licej  this  unjufl:  equality  was  no  longer 

?^^  In  the  calculation  of  any  fum  of  money  under  Conftantine 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  difcourfe  of 
Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples :  i^  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  containing 
5256  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one  twelfth  lighter  than  the 
Eneilifti  pound,  which  is  conipofed  of  5760  of  the  fame  grains. 
2.  That  the  pound  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  fcrtj'- 
eight  aure'i,  was  at  this  time  coined  into  fevcnty-two  fmaller  pieces  of 
the  fame  denomination.  3.  That  five  of  thefe  aurei  were  the  legal 
isiider  for  a  pound  of  filvfer,  and  that  confequently  the  pound  of 
gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  filver,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman,  or  about  thiiteen  pounds  according  to  the 
Englifli,  weight.  4.  That  the  Englifh  pound  of  filver  is  coined 
into  fixty-two  ftiillings.  From  thele  elements  we  may  compute  the 
Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  ufual  method  of  reckoning  large  funis, 
at  forty  pounds  fterling  j  and  wo  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus 
ai  ibmcwhat  mor;  than  eleven  fliijlings. 

felt. 
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CHAP,  {^\t.  as  the  tribute  was  collefted  on  the  principle 

^ ^.^  of  a  real,  not  of  3l  perfojml  impofition.     Several 

indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compofe  a  fingie 
heady  or  fnare  of  taxation  i  Vv'hile  the  wealthy  pro- 
vincial, in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  repre- 
fented  feveral  of  thofe  imaginary  beings.  In  a 
poetical  requeft,  addreflTed  to  one  of  the  laft  and 
moft  deferving  of  the  Roman  Princes  \vho  reign- 
ed in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  perfonifies  his 
tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monfter,  the 
Geryon  of  the  Grecian  fables,  and  intreats  the 
new  Hercules  that  he  would  moft  gracioully  be 
pleafed  to  fave  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his 
heads  '^'.  The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded 
the  cuftomary  wealth  of  a  poet ,  but  if  he  had 
purfued  the  aliufion,  he  muft  have  painted  many 
of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of 
the  deadly  Hydra,  fpreading  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  devouring  the  fubftance  of  an  hun- 
dred families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  fum  of  about  nine  pounds  flerling,  even 
for  the  average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be 
rendered  more  evident  by  the  comparifbn  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  fame  country,  as  it  is  now  go- 
verned by  theabfolute  monarch  of  an  induftrious, 
wealthy  and  afFeftionate  people.  The  taxes  of 
France  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by 

i^'  Geryones  nos  efie  piUa,  monfi:iiimqt!e  tributum, 
Hic  capita  utvivani,  tu  mihi  toUe  tna. 

Sidon.  ApoUinar.  Cnrm.  xiii. 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expe6l  more  fatisfaftion 
than  I  have  found  in  his  note  (p.  144.)  on  this  remarkable  paflage. 
The  words,  fuo  vdjuorum  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

flattery. 
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flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen  chap. 
millions  fterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be 
fhared  anfiong  four-and-tv/enty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants '^\  Seven  millions  of  thefe,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  hufbands,  may 
difcharge  the  obligations  of  the  rem.aining  multi- 
tude of  women  and  children ;  yet  the  equal  pro- 
portion of  each  tributary  fubje6l  will  fcarcely  rife 
above  fifty  fhillings  of  our  money,  inllead  of  a 
proportion  almoft  four  times  as  confiderable, 
which  v/as  regularly  impofed  on  their  Gallic  an- 
ceftors.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  may  be 
found,  not.fo  much  in  the  relative  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver,  as  in  the  different  ftate 
of  fociety  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France, 
In  a  country  where  perfonal  freedom  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  every  fubjecl,  the  whole  mafs  of  taxes, 
whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on  con- 
fumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole 

'^*  This  aflertion,  however  formidable  it  may  feem,  is  founded  en 
the  original  regillers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collefted  by- 
public  authority,  and  now  depofited  in  the  Contrele  General  at  Paris. 
The  annual  average  of  births  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,,  taken 
in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774,  both  inclufive)  is,  479,649  boys, 
and  449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of 
French  Halnault  alone  farnifhes  9906  births  :  and  we  are  alTured, 
by  an  aftual  numeration  of  the  people  annually  repeated  from  tiic 
year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that,  upon  an  average,  Hainault  con- 
tains 257,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might 
infer,  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole 
people,  is  about  i  to  26  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains 
24,151,868  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content 
ourlllves  with  the  more  moderate  proportion  of  i  to  25,  the  whole 
population  will  amount  to  23,222,950.  From  the  diligent  refearclies 
of  the  French  government  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own  imi- 
t.Tiion),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  certainty  on 
\\\\\.  imporl'.uit  fuli^eft. 

7  body 
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CHAP,  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were  cultivated 
by  (laves,  or  by  peafants,  whole  dependent  con- 
dition was  a  lefs  rigid  fervitude  ^^\  In  fuch  a 
ftate  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  mailers,  Vv'ho  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour j  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only 
with  the  names  ofthofe  citizens  Vv?ho  pofielfed  the 
raeans  of  an  honourable,  or  at  leaft  of  a  decent 
fubfiftence,  the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  their 
numbers  explains  and  juftifics  the  high  rate  of 
their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  affertion  may 
be  illuftrated  by  the  following  example  :  The 
JEdui,  one  of  the  moft  pov/erful  and  civilized 
tribes  or  cilies  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, which  now  contains  above  five  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  ecclefiaftical 
diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  '^* :  and  with  the 


iS;  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix,  x,  xi.  Cod.  Juftlnian.  1.  xi.  tit, 
l:fiii.  Coloni  appellantur  qui  conditionem  debent  genital!  folo, 
propter  agriculturam  fub  dominio  pofleflbrum.  Auguftin.  de  Civitate 
Dei,  1.  X.  c.  I. 

'24  The  ancient  jurirdiftion  of  (Aiigi.fi^dyr.um)  Autun  in  Bur- 
gundy, the  capital  of  the  JEdu\,  comprehended  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory of  (No-vicdunu/n)  Nevers.  See  d'Anvilie,  Notice  de  I'ancienne 
Gaule,  p.  4.91.  The  two  diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are  now 
coinpofed,  the  former  of  610,  and  the  latter  of  i6o,  parjfties.  The 
regillers  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  ycr.rs,  in  4.76  parifhes  of  the 
fame  province  of  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  tlie  moderate  pro- 
portion of  25  (fee  Meffance  Recherches  fur  la  Population,  p.  14-2.), 
may  authorife  us  to  ailign  an  average  number  of  656  perfons  for 
each  pariHi,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the  770  pariihes  of  the 
diocefes  of  Nevers  and  Autun,  will  produce  the  Aim  of  505,120 
perfons  for  the  extent  of  countiy  which  v/as  once  poffcfled  by  the 
./Edui. 

probable 
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probable  acceffion  of  thofe  of  Chalons  and  Ma-  ^J:!,'{\^* 

.  .     ,  AVil. 

fon  '^%  the  population  would  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine,  the  territory  of  the  iEdui  afforded  no 
more  than  twenty-five  thoufand  herJs  of  capita- 
tion, of  whom  feven  thoufand  were  difcharged  by 
that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tri- 
bute ^^'\  A  juft  analogy  would  feem  to  counte- 
nance the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  hiftorian  '^% 
that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens  did  not  fur- 
pafs  the  number  of  half  a  million  ;  and  if,  in  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  government,  their  an- 
nual payments  may  be  computed  at  about  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  although  the  fliare  of  each  individual 
was  four  times  as  confiderable,  a  fourth  part  only 
of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the 
Imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The  exacStions  of 
Conftantius  may  be  calculated  at  feven  millions 
fberling,  which  were  reduced  to  two  millions  by 
the  humanity  or  the  wifdom  of  Julian, 

i3j  We  might  deiive  an  additional  fupply  of  301,750  inhabitants 
from  the  diocefes  of  Chalons  {CabUlonum)  and  of  Ma^on  (Maufco')  ; 
iince  they  contain,  the  one  200,  and  the  other  260,  pariflies.  This 
acceflion  of  territory  might  be  juftified  by  very  fpecious  reafons. 
I.  Chalons  and  Magon  were  undoubtedly  within  the  original  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  JEdui.  (See  d'Anville  Notice,  p.  1S7.  443.)  2.  In 
the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  Ci-vitates,  but  mere- 
ly as  Cc/?/-^.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  epifcopal  feats 
before  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  pafiage  in  Eume- 
luus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  7.)  whith  very  forcibly  deters  me  from  ex- 
tending the  territory  of  the  JEAm  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  along 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Saone. 

186  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11. 

'«7  L'Abbe  du  Bos  Hilt.  Critique  dc  la  M.  F.  torn.  I.  p.  121. 

But 
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CHAP.  But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors 
.  ..-  -'  .  of  land,  would  have  fuffered  a  rich  and  numerous 
Capitation   ^lafs  of  free  citizens  to  efcape.     With  the  view 

on  trade  .  _ 

and  in-  of  fharins:  that  fpecies  of  wealth  which  is  derived 
*^*  from  art  or  labour,  and  which  exifts  in  money 
or  in  merchandife,  the  emperors  impofed  a  dif- 
tincl  and  perfonal  tribute  on  the  trading  part  of 
their  fubjefts  '^\  Some  exemptions,  very  ftridly 
confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to 
the  proprietors  who  difpofed  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  eftates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted 
'  to  the  profeflion  of  the  liberal  arts  :  but  every 
other  branch  of  commercial  induftry  was  affedled 
by  the  feverity  of  the  law.  The  honourable  mer- 
chant of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the  gems  and 
ipices  of  India  for  the  ufe  of  the  weftern  world  j 
the  ufurer,  who  derived  from  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney a  filent  and  ignominious  profit  j  the  inge- 
nious manufadlurer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and 
even  the  moft  obfcure  retailer  of  a  fequeftered 
village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  into  the  partnerfhip  of  their  gain  :  and 
the  fovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated 
the  profeflion,  confented  to  Ihare  the  infamous 
falary,  of  public  proftitutes.  As  this  general  tax 
upon  induftry  was  collected  every  fourth  year,  it 
was  ftyled  the  Lufiral  Contribution  :  and  the  hifto- 
rian  Zoiimus  '^^  laments  that  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  ter- 

i8S  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii.  tit.  i.  and  iv. 

^^9  ZofimuSj  1.  ii.  p.  115.  There  is  probably  as  much  paflioil 
and  prejudice  in  the  attack  of  Zofnnus,  as  in  the  elaborate  defence 
of  the  memory  of  Conftantine  by  the  zealous  Pr.  Howell.  Hift.  of 
the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  20, 

rors 
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rors  of  the  citizens,  who  were  often  compelled  by  chap. 

XVII 

the  impending  fcourge  to  embrace  the  moil  ab-  ._  -^-'  j 
horred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring  the 
fum  at  which  their  property  had  been  aficffed. 
The  teftimony  of  Zofimus  cannot  indeed  be  jufti- 
fied  from  the  charge  of  pafllon  and  prejudice,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  it  feems  reafon- 
able  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  the  dif- 
tribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of 
collefting.  The  fecret  wealth  of  commerce,  and 
the  precarious  profits  of  art  or  labour,  are  fufcep- 
tible  only  of  a  difcretionary  valuation,  which  is 
feldom  difadvantageous  to  the  intereft  ofthetrca- 
fury  J  and  as  the  perfon  of  the  trader  fupplies  the 
want  of  a  vifible  and  permanent  fccurity,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  impofition,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  feizure  of  pro- 
perty, can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means 
than  thofe  of  corporal  punilhments.  The  cruel 
treatment  of  the  infolvent  debtors  of  the  ftate,  is 
attefted,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very 
humane  edi6l  of  Conftantine,  who,  difclaiming 
the  ufe  of  racks  and  of  fcourges,  allots  a  fpacious 
and  airy  priibn  for  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment '°°. 

Thefe  general  taxes  were  impofed  and  levied  by  Free  <^lfts. 
the  abfolute  authority  of  the  monarch;  but  the 
Gccafional  offerings  of  the  coronary  gold  ffill  re- 
tained the  name  and  femblance  of  popular  con- 
fent.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  that  the  allies  of 
the  republic,  who  afcribed  their  fafety  or  deliver- 

*9°  Cod.  Th:od.  I.  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 

ancc 
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CHAP,  ance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms :  and  even 

XVIL  .  . 

the  cities  of  Jtaiy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of 
their  viflorious  general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold, 
which,  after  the  ceremony,  were  confecrated  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lafting  monu- 
ment of  his  glory  to  future  ages.  The  progrefs 
of  zeal  and  flattery  foon  multiplied  the  number, 
and  increafed  the  fize,  of  thefe  popular  donations ; 
and  the  triumph  of  Csfar  was  enriched  with  two 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  malTy 
crowns,  whofe  weight  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold. 
This  treafure  was  imm.ediateiy  melted  down  by 
the  prudent  dictator,  who  was  fatisfied  that  it 
would  be  more  ferviceable  to  his  foldiers  than  to 
the  gods :  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  fuc- 
celfors  J  and  the  cuftom  was  introduced,  of  ex- 
changing thefe  fplendid  ornaments  for  the  more 
acceptable  prefent  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the 
empire  '"'.  The  fpontaneous  offering  was  at 
length  exafted  as  the  debt  of  duty  j  and  inftead  of 
being  confined  to  the  occafion  of  a  triumph,  it 
was  fuppofed  to  be  granted  by  the  feveral  cities 
and  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the 
emperor  condefcended  to  announce  his  accellion, 
his  confulfliip,  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the  creation  of 
a  Csfar,  a  victory  over  the  Barbarians,  or  any 
other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced  the 

^91  See  Lipfius  de  Magnitud.  Romana,  1.  il.  c.  9.  The  Tarra- 
gonefe  Spain  piefented  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold 
of  feven,  and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight.  I 
^ave  fallowed  the  rational  emendation  of  Lipfius. 

annals 
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annals  of  his  reign.     The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  ^3y^.  ^* 

fenate  of  E-ome  was  fixed  by  cuftom  at  fixteen  y ^—^ 

hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or  about  fixty-four 
thoufand  pounds  flerling.  The  oppreffed  fub- 
jecls  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  fove- 
reign  fhould  gracioufly  confent  to  accept  this 
feeble  but  voluntary  teflimony  of  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude ''"'. 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  foured  by  dif-  Condtx- 
content,  are  feldom  qualified  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mace  of  their  atSlual  fituation.  The  fubjeds  of 
Conftantine  were  incapable  of  difcerning  the  de- 
cline of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  fo  far 
degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  an- 
cefior-s  i  but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage 
of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the 
encreafe  of  taxes.  The  impartial  hiftorian,  who 
acknowledges  thejuftice  of  their  complaints,  will 
obferve  fome  favourable  circumftances  which 
tended  to  alleviate  the  mifery  of  their  condition. 
The  threatening  tempeft  of  Barbarians,  which  fo 
foon  fubverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
nefs,  v/as  ftill  repelled,  or  fufpended,  on  the  fron- 
tiers. The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were 
cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleafures  of  fociety 
were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and 
the  expence  of  the  civil  adminillration  contri- 
buted to  reflrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  fol- 
diers  j  and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by 

'9*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  fenators  were  fuppofed  to 
be  exempt  from  the  Aurum  Coronarium\  but  the  Aur't  Oblatio,  which  was 
required  at  their  hands,  was  precilely  of  the  fame  nature. 

Vol.  III.  H  power. 


XVII. 
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c  H^  AP.  power,  or  perverted  by  fubtlety,  the  fage  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  prefervcd  a 
fenfe  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  defpo- 
tic  governments  of  the  eaft.  The  rights  of  man- 
kind nnight  derive  fome  proteclion  from  religion 
and  philofophy;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which 
could  no  longer  alarm,  might  fometimes  admo- 
niili,  the  fuccefibrs  of  Auguftus,  that  they  did 
not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Barba- 
rians "^\ 


^9?  The  great  Theodofiiis,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  fon  (Clau- 
dian  in  iv  Confulat.  Honorii,  214,  Sec),  dilHnguifties  the  ftation  of 
a  Roman  prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  ne-r 
ceflary  for  the  ^ne.     Birth  might  fuftce  for  the  otiier. 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 

Chara^er  of  Conjlantine. — Gothic  War* — Death  of 
Conjiantim. — Div'ifion  of  the  Empire  a::iong  his 
three  Sons. — Perfian  IVar, — Tragic  Deaths  of 
Confiantine  the  Tounger  and  Conftans. — Ufurpation 
of  Magnentius. — Civil  War. — ViSlory  of  Conjlan- 
titis, 

t^lAHK  chara(fLer  of  the  prince  who  removed  CHAP. 
X     the  feat  of  empire^  and  introduced   fuch  ,__^^^ 
important  chan2;es  into  the  civil    and  religious  Clmaaer 

.        .  .  ,  °  of  Con- 

conftituticn  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  atten-  itantme. 
lion,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By 
the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  the  deliverer 
of  the  churcli  has  been  decorated  wich  every  at- 
tribute of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  faint;  while  the 
difcontent  of  the  vanquifhed  party  has  com.pared 
Conftantine  to  the  m.ofc  abhorred  of  thofe  tyrants, 
who,  by  their  vice  and  weaknefs,  difhonoured 
the  Imperial  purple.  The  lame  paffions  have  in 
feme  degree  been  perpetuated  to  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations, and  the  charafter  of  Conftantine  is  con- 
fidered,  even  in  the  prcfent  age,  as  an  obje6t 
either  of  fatire  or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impar- 
tial union  of  thofe  defects  which  are  confefTed  by 
his  warmed  admirers,  and  of  thofe  virtues  which 
are  acknowledged  by  his  moft  implacable  ene- 
mies, we  might  hope  to  delineate  a  juPc  portrait 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth  and 
candour  of  hiftory  fliould  adopt  without  a 
H  2  blu(h. 
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^Jf,^^-  bliiQi'.  Butit  would  foon  appear,  that  the  vain  at-  ^' 
* ^ — '  tempt  to  blend  fuch  difcordant  colours,  and  to  re- 
concile fuch  inconfiilent  qualities,  mud  produce  a 
figure  monftrous  rather  than  human,  unlefs  it  is 
viewed  in  its  proper  and  diftincfl  lights,  by  a  care- 
ful reparation  of  the  difrerent  periods  of  the  reign 
of  Coniiantine. 
His  vir.  yj^g  perfoD,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Conftan- 

tine,  had  been  enriched  by  nature  with  her  choiceil 
endowments.  His  ftature  was  lofty,  his  coun- 
tenance majeflic,  his  deportment  graceful ;  his 
ftrength  and  aftivity  were  difphyed  in  every 
manly  exercife,  and  from  his  eariieft  youth,  to  a 
very  advanced  feafon  of  life,  he  preferved  the  vi- 
gour of  his  conftitution  by  a  ftricl  adherence  to 
the  domeftic  virtues  of  chaftity  and  temperance. 
He  delighted  in  the  focial  intercourfe  of  familiar 
converfation ;  and  though  he  might  fornetimes 
indulge  his  difpofition  to  raillery  with  lefs  referve 
than  was  required  by  she  fevere  dignity  of  his 
itation,  the  courtefy  and  liberality  of  his  manners 
gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him. 
The  fincerity  of  his  friendfliip  has  been  fufpedledj 
yet  he  {hewed,  on  fome  occafions,  that  he  was  * 
not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lalting  attachment. 
The  difadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  j 
not  prevented  him  from  forming  a  juft  eflimate    ' 

^  On  ne  fe  trompera  point  fur  Conftantin,  en  croyant  tout  le  mal  j 
qu'en  dit  Evifebe,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zofime.  Fleuiy  Hifti 
Ecckfiaftique,  torn.  iii.  p.  233.  Eulebius  and  Zofimus  form  indeed 
the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  inveclive.  The  inteiTnediate  fnades 
are  expreffed  by  thofe  writers,  whofe  charafler  or  fituation  varicuily 
tempered  the  iuiluence  of  tlieir  religious  zeal. 

of 
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of  the  value  oflearning  j  and  the  arts  and  fciences  ^^{^j^' 
derived  ibine  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protec5lion  of   Conf!::'.nt:ne.     In    the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs,  his  diligence  was  indefatigaok ;  and  the 
aftive  powers  of  his  mind  were  almoft  continually 
exercifed  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in 
giving  audience  to  ambaffadors,  and  in  examin- 
ing the  complaints  of  his  fubje6ls.     Even  thofe 
who  cenfured  the  propriety  of  his  meafures  wer^ 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  pofleiTed  mag- 
nanimity to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute, 
the  mod  arduous  defigns,  without  being  checked 
either  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude.     In  the  field,  he  in- 
fufed   his    own   intrepid    fpirit    into   the   troops, 
whom  he  conduced  with  the  talents  of  a  con- 
fum.mate  general  j  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than 
to  his  fortune,  we  may  afcribe  thefignal  vidtories 
which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign  and  domeftic 
foes  of  the  republic.     He  loved  glory,  as  the  re- 
ward,   perhaps    as  the   motive,    of  his  labours. 
The  boundlefs  ambition,   which,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  ap- 
pears as  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  foul,  may  be 
juftified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  fituation,  by 
the  charafler  of  his  rivals,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fuperior  merit,  and  by  the  profpeft  that  his  fuc- 
cefs  would  enable  him  to  reftore  peace  and  order 
to  the  diftradled  empire.   In  his  civil  wars  againfl 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his 
fide  the  inclinations  of  the   people,  who   com- 
pared   the  undifiembled  vices  of  thofe  tyrants, 
with  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  juftice  which  feemed 
H  3  to 
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^_^,,^P'  to  dired  the  general  tenor  of  the  adminidration 

I .^ ;  or  ^oniTantmc  , 

Kis  vices.  Had  Conftantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber,  or  even  in  the  plains  of  H^drianople, 
fuch  is  the  chara6ler  which,  with  a  fev/  excep- 
tions, he  might  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
But  the  concluficn  of  his  reign  (according  to  the 
moderate  and  indeed  tender  fentence  of;;  writer 
of  the  fame  age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank 
which  lie  had  acquired  aiDong  the  mod  dcferving 
of  the  Roman  princes  ^  In  the  life  of  Auguftus, 
we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  converted, 
almoft  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  father 
of  his  country  and  of  human  kind.  In  that  of 
Conftantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero,  who 
had  lb  long  infpired  his  fubjefls  with  love,  and 
his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel 
and  dilTolule  monarch,  corrupted  bv  his  fortune^j 
or  raifed  by  conqueft  above  the  nccellity  of  diffi- 
mulation.     The  general   peace  which  he  main- 

A.  D.  .       -  ,  °  * 

3-3-337-  ^^^''^^^^^  during  the  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 

^  The  virtues  of  Conftantine  are  collected  for  the  moft  pnrt  from 
Eutropius,  and  the  younger  ViiSor,  two  fincere  pagans,  who 
wrote  after  the  extinftion  of  his  family.  Even  Zofimiis,  and  the 
"Emperor  Julian,  acknowledge  his  perfonal  courage  and  military 
achievements. 

3  See  Eutropius  x.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optiniis  princl- 
pibus,  ultin^o  mediis  comparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  Pceanius  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697.),  I  am  inclined  to  fuf- 
pe8:  that  Eutropiu's  had  origin'^!!}'  written  v.x  mediis  ;  and  that  the 
ofFenfive  monolyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wiiful  inadvertency  of 
tranlcribers.  Aurelius  Viftor  exprefles  the  general  opinion  by  a 
vulgar  and  indeed  obfcure  proverb.  Iracbala  decern  annis  prxltan- 
tiffimus  j  duodecim  fequentibus  latro ;  decern  noviflimis  pupilht  ob 
j-mmodicas  profuiiones. 

was 
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was  a  period  of  apparent  fDlendor  rather  than  of  ^  ha  p. 
real  profpericyj  and  the  old  age  of  Conftancine 
was  difgraced  by  the  oppofite  yet  reconcileable 
vices  of  rapacioufnefs  and  prodigality.  The  ac- 
cumulated crcafures  found  in  the  palaces  of  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius,  were  laviihly  confumed  ;  the 
various  innovations  introduced  by  the  conqueror, 
were  attended  with  an  encreafing  expence ;  the 
cofl  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and  his  feftivals, 
required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  fupply  j  and 
the  oppreiT.on  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund 
which  could  fupport  the  magnificence  of  the 
fovereign  *.  His  unworthy  favourites,  enriched 
by  the  boundlefs  liberaliry  of  their  mafter,  ufurp- 
ed  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  cor- 
ruption ^  A  fecret  but  univerfai  decay  was  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  public  adminiilration,  and 
the  emperor  himfelf,  though  he  ftill  retained  the 
obedience,  gradually  loft  the  efteem,  of  his  fub- 
je(5ls.  The  drefs  and  manners,  which,  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  he  chofe  to  afFec5t,  ferved  only 
to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
Afiatic  pomp,  v/hich  had  been  adopted  by  the 
pride  of  Diocletian,  alTumed  an  air  of  foftnel's 
and  effeminacy  in  the  perfon  of  Conftantine.    He 

4  Julian.  Ornt.  i.  p.  8.  in  a  flattering  cUfcomfe  pronounced  be- 
fore the  Ion  of  Conilantine  ;  and  Csefares,  p.  335.  Zofmius,  p.  114, 
115.  The  ftately  buildings  of  Conftantinople,  &c.  may  be  quoted 
as  a  lafting  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profufcnefs  of  their 
founder. 

5  The  impartial  Ammianus  deferves  all  our  confidence.  Proxi- 
morum  fauces  aperuit  primuG  omnium  Conftantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  .8^ 
Eulebius  himlelf  confefles  the  abul'e  (Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29. 
54.)  ;  and  fome  of  the  Imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy. 
See  above,  p.  53  of  this  volume. 

H  4  is 
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*^Jlj^^'  is  reprefented  with  falfe  hair  of  various  colours, 
s_  -^  ,.'  laborioufly  arranged  by  the  fkilful  artifls  of  the 
times  i  CL  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expenfive 
failiion  i  a  profufion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  col- 
lars and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  Plowing  robe 
of  filk,  moft  curioufly  embroidered  with  flowers 
of  gold.  In  fuch  apparel,  fcarcely  to  be  excufed 
by  the  youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  the  wifdom  of  an  aged  monarch, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  a  Roman  veteran  ^,  A 
mind  thus  relaxed  by  profperity  and  indulgence, 
was  incapable  of  rifing  to  that  magnanimity  which 
difdains  fufpicion,  and  dares  to  forgive.  The 
deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius  may  perhaps  be 
juftified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  fchools  of  tyrants  -,  but  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather  murders, 
\vhich  fullied  the  declining  age  of  Conftantine, 
will  fugged  to  our  mofl  candid  thoughts,  the  idea 
of  a  prince,  who  could  facrifice  without  reludlance 
the  laws  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to 
the  dictates  either  of  his  pafiions  or  of  his 
interefl:. 
Hisfaniiiy.  The  fame  fortune  which  fo  invariably  followed 
the  flandard  of  Conftantine,  feemed  to  fecure  the 
hopes  and  comforts  of  his  domeftic  life,  Thofe 
among  his  predeceffors  who  had  enjoyed  the 
longeit  and  moft  profperous    reigns,  Auguftus, 

6  Julian,  in  the  Casfars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His 
fufpicious  tefclmony  is  confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim, 
with  the  authority  of  medals  (See  Comnientaire,  p.  156.  299.  397. 
459.).  Eufebius  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  that  Conftantine  drefled  for 
the  public,  not  for  hinifelf.  Were  this  admitted,  the  vaineft  cox- 
comb could  never  want  an  excufe, 

Trajan, 
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Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been  difappointed  of  ^^^^J' 

pofterity  j  and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never  v ^. — -; 

allowed  fufficient  tune  for  any  Innperial  family  to 
o-row  up  and  multiply  under  the  fhade  of  the 
purple.  But  the  royalty  of  the  Flavian  line, 
which  had  been  firfl:  ennobled  by  the  Gothic  Clau- 
dius, defcended  through  feveral  generations  ;  and 
Conftantine  himfelf  derived  from  his  royal  father 
the  hereditary  honours  v/hich  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice  married. 
Minervina,  the  obfcure  but  lawful  object  of  his 
youthful  attachment  %  had  left  him  only  onefon, 
who  was  called  Crifpus.  By  Faulla,  the  daughter 
of  Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three 
fons  known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Conftantine, 
Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  The  unambitious 
brothers  of  the  great  Conftantine,  Julius  Conftan- 
tius, Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus  %  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  moft  honourable  rank,  and  the 
moft  affluent  fortune,  that  could  be  confiftent 
with  a  private  ftation.  The  youngeft  of  the  three 
lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without  pofterity. 
His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  fenators,  and  propagated 
new  branches  of  the  Imperial  race.     Gallus  and 

7  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  reprefenting  Minervina  as  the 
concubine  of  Conftantine  :  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  refcvied 
her  charafter,  by  producing  a  decilive  paffage  from  one  of  the  pane- 
gyrics :  "  Ab  Ipfo  fine  pueriti:e  to  matrimonii  legibus  dedifti." 

5^  Ducange  (Familiae  Byzantine,  p.  44.)  beftows  on  him,  after 
Zonaras,  the  name  of  Conftantine  ;  a  name  fomewhat  unlikely,  as 
it  was  already  occupied  by  the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalia- 
nus is  mentioned  in  the  Pafchal  chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tille- 
mont,  Hilt,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  527. 

Julian 
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*^JJ^^-  Julian  afterwards  became  the  moft  illullrious  of 
*-„— ^,,-,^  the  children  of  Julius  Conftantius,  the  Patrician. 
The  two  fons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  betn  deco- 
rated with  the  vain  title  of  Cenjor,  were  named 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.     The  two  fillers 
of  the  great  Confcantine,  Anaftafia  and  Eutropia, 
were  bellowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two 
fenators  of  noble  birth  and  of  confular  di-jnicv. 
His  third  fifter,  Conftantia,  w^as  diftinguifhed  by 
her    pre-eminence  of  greatnefs   and   of  mifeiy. 
She  remained  the  widow  of  the  vanquifhcd  Lici- 
nius  i  and  it  \Vas  by  her  entreaties,  that  an  inno- 
cent boy,  the  offspring  of  their   marriage,  pre- 
ferved  for  fome  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Csefar, 
and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  fuccelTion.     Befides 
the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  houfe, 
ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language  of 
modern  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of 
the  blood,  feemed,    according  to    the   order  of 
their  birth,  to  be  deftined  either  to  inherit  or  to 
fupport  the  throne   of  Conftantine.     But  in  lefs 
than  thirty  years,  this  numerous  and   encreafing 
family  was  reduced  to  the  perfons  of  Conflantius 
and  Julian,  who   alone  had  furvived  a  feries  of 
crimes  and  calamities,  fuch  as  the  tragic  poets 
have  deplored  in  the  devoied  lines  of  Pelops  and 
of  Cadmus. 
Vi'ruiesof        Crifpus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Confcantinc,  and  the 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  is  reprefented  by 
impartial   hillorians  as   an   amiable  and  accom- 
plifhed  youth.     The  care  of  his  education,  or  at 
]eaft  of  his  ftudies,  was  entruded  to  Ladantius, 
the  moft  eloquent  of  the  Chriftianss  a  prc-eceptor 

admirably 
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admirably  qualified  to  form  the  tafbe,  and  to  ^^r^^^' 
excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illuftrious  difciple^.  At 
the  ao-e  of  feventeen,  Crifpus  was  invefted  with 
the  title  of  C?efar,  and  the  adminiflration  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Ger- 
mans gave  him  an  early  occafion  of  fignalizing 
hi3  military  prowefs.  In  the  civil  war  which 
broke  out  foon  afterwards,  the  father  and  fon  di- 
vided their  powers  j  and  this  hiftory  has  already 
celebrated  uhe  valour  as  well  as  condutPc  difplayed 
by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  freights  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  fo  obftin-arely  defended  by  the  fuperior 
fleet  of  Licinius.  This  naval  viflory  contributed 
to  determiine  the  event  of  the  war  ;  and  the  names 
of  Conftantine  and  of  Crifpus  were  united  in  the 
joyful  acclam.ations  of  their  eaftern  fubjecls  :  who 
loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  fub- 
dued,  and  was  now  governed,  by  an  emperor  en- 
dowed with  every  virtue  5  and  by  his  illuftrious 
fon,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  lively 
image  of  his  father's  perfeflions.  The  public  fa- 
vour, which  feldom  accompanies  old-age,  dif- 
fufed  its  luitre  over  the  youth  of  Crifpus.  He 
deferved  the  efteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affec- 
tions, of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people. 
Th.e  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is 
acknowledged  by  his  fubjecls  with  reluctance, 
and  frequently  denied  with  partial  and  difcon- 

9  Jerom.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  La6lantius  may  be  applied 
either  to  the  praife  of  the  diiinterefted  philofophcr,  or  to  the  fliame 
of  the  unfeeling  patron.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft,  torn.  vi. 
part  i.  p.  34.5.  Dupin,  Eibliotheque  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  p.  205. 
JLardnci's  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 

tented 
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CHAP,   tented  murmurs;  whilCj  from  the  opening  vir- 
' '  tues  of  his   fucceffor,  they  fondly  conceive  the 
moil  unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic felicity  '\ 
jeaioufy  This  dangcrous  popularity  foon  excited  the  at- 

ftantine,  tcntion  of  CoHuantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and 
oa^ir^'  as  a  king,  was  impatient  of  an  equal.  Liftead  of 
attempting  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  his  fon,  by 
the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he 
refolved  to  prevent  the  m.ifchiefs  which  might  be 
apprehended  from  difiatisfied  ambition.  Crifpus 
foon  had  reafon  to  complain,  that  while  his  infant 
brother  Conftantius  was  fent,  with  the  title  ot 
C^far,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar  department  of 
the  Gallic  provinces  ",  he^  a  prince  of  mature 
years,  who  had  performed  fuch  recent  and  fignal 
fervices,  inftead  of  being  raifed  to  the  fuperior 
rank  of  Augultus,  was  confined  almofl  a  prifoner 
to  his  father's  court ;  and  expofed,  without  power 
or  defence,-to  every  calumny  which  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  could  fuggeft.  Under  fuch  painful 
circumftances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always 
be  able  to  compofe  his  behaviour,  or  fupprefs  his 
difcontent  j  and  we  may  be  afTured,  that  he  was 

■fo  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1,  x.  c.  9.  Evitiopius  (x,  6.)  ftyles 
him,  "  egregium  virum''' ;  and  Julian  (Oiat.  i.)  vciy  plainly  al- 
ludes to  the  exploits  of  Crifpus  in  the  civil  war.  See  Spanheim. 
Comment,  p.  92. 

I'  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Pafchal  Chronicle,  with  Ammianus 
(1.  xiv.  c.  5.).  The  year  in  which  Conftantius  was  created  Caefar, 
feems  to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two  chronolcgills ;  but  the 
hiftorian  who  lived  in  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of 
the  anniverfary.  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Caefar  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  fee  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  12.  Godefroy,  Chronol. 
Legum,  p.  26.  and  Blondcl  de  la  Piimaute  de  I'Eglife,  p.  1183. 

9  encompalTed 
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cncompaffed  by  a  train  of  indifcreet  or  perfidious  ^^,{^.^'* 

followersj  who  affiduoufly  ftiidicd  to  inflame,  and  ( ^ J 

who  were  perhaps  inftrudled  to  betray,  the  un- 
o-uarded  warmth  of  his  refentment.  An  edidl  of  A.D.  325, 
Connantine,  puDlillied  about  this  tnne,  mam- 
feftly  indicates  his  real  or  afFecled  fufpicions,  that 
a  fecret  confpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  his 
perfon  and  government.  By  all  the  allurements 
of  honours  and  rewards,  he  invites  informers  of 
every  degree  to  accufe  without  exception  his  ma- 
giftrates  or  miniilers,  his  friends  or  his  moft  inti- 
mate favourites,  protefting,  with  a  folemn  affe- 
veration,  that  he  himfelf  will  lillen  to  the  charge, 
that  he  himfelf  will  revenge  his  injuries  3  and  con- 
cluding with  a  prayer,  which  difcovers  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  that  the  providence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  may  ftill  continue  to  protect  the 
fafety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  '^ 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  fo  liberal  Difgrace 
an  invitation,  were  iufticiently  vcrled  in  the  arts  of  Cni'pus, 
of  courts  to  felecfl  the  friends  and  adherents  of  ^'P'  ^^^' 

July. 

Crifpus  as  the  guilty  perfons ;  nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  diftruft  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  promifed  an  ample  meafure  of  revenge  and 
punifliment.  The  policy  of  Conflantine  main- 
tained, however,  the  fame  appearances  of  regard 
and  confidence  towards  a  fon,  whom  he  began  to 
confider  as  his  moft  irreconcilcable  enemy.  Me- 
dals were  flruck  with  the  cuftomary  vows  for  the 
long  and  aufp  cious  reign  of  the  young  C^efar  '^  j 

'*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  )s.  tit,  iv.     Godefroy  fufpefled  the  fecret  mo- 
tives ot  this  law.     Comment,  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 

'3  Ducjnge  Fam,  Byzant.  p.  28,     Tilltniont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  as  the  people,  who  was  not  admitted  into  the 
■^  ^  '-.  fecrets  of  the  palace,  ftill  loved  his  virtues,  and 
refpefted  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  Solicits  his  recal 
from  exile,  adores  v/ith  equal  devotion  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  Ion  '*.  The 
time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  the  auguft 
ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpofe, 
removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome, 
where  the  mod  fplendid  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every 
tongue,  affedled  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  the 
general  happinefs,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and 
diffimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the 
darkeft  defigns  of  revenge  and  murder  '^  In  the 
midft  of  the  feftival,  the  unfortunate  Crifpus  was 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid 
afide  the  tendernefsof  a  father,  without  afTuming 
the  equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was 
ihort  and  private  '^ ;  and  as  it  was  thought  decent 
to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  fent  under  a 

^^  His  name  was  Porphyrins  Optatianus.  The  date  of  his  pane- 
gj-ric,  written  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  age  in  vile  acroftics,  is 
fettled  by  Scaliger  ad  Eufeb.  p.  250.  Tillemont,  torn,  iv.  p.  607. 
and  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iv.  c.  i. 

'S  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  103.  Godefroy  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

*^  AKjtTa;,  without  a  tr'ul,  is  the  ftrong,  and  moft  probably  the 
juft  expreffion  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Viftor,  who  wrote  under  the 
next  reign,  fpeaks  with  becoming  caution.  "  Natii  grandior  incer- 
•'  turn  qua  causa,  patris  judicio  occidifiet."  If  we  confult  the  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Oi-ofius,  J^rom,  Zo- 
llmus,  Philoftorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  5  their  knowledge  will 
appear  gradually  to  encreafe,  as  their  means  of  infoiTnation  muft 
have  diminilhed ;  a  circumftance  which  frequently  occurs  in  hiftori- 
caj  4ifq.uiijtion, 

ftrong 
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llrong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Iltria,  where,  foon  after-  ^^^^  P- 
wards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  operation 
of  poifon  '^  The  Casfar  Licinius,  a  youth  of 
amiable  nnanners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
Crifpus  '^  J  and  the  ftern  jealoufy  of  Conftantine 
was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  fa- 
vourite fifter,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  fon  j 
whofe  rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  whofe  lofs  fhe 
did  not  long  furvive.  The  ftory  of  thefe  unhappy 
princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumftances  of 
their  death,  were  buried  in  myflerious  obfcurity  ; 
and  the  courtly  biiliop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an 
elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero, 
obferves  a  prudent  filence  on  the  fubjefl  of  thefe 
tragic  events  '^.'  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  whilft  it  imprints  an  inde- 
lible ftain  on  the  memory  of  Conftantine,  mud  re- 
mind us  of  the  very  difierent  behaviour  of  one  of 

^7  Ammlanus  (1.  xiv.  c.  ii.)  ufes  the  general  expreflion  of 
piremptum.  Codinus  (p.  34.)  beheads  the  young  prince  ;  but  Si- 
doniiis  Apollinans,  (Epiftol.  v.  8.)  for  the  fake  perhaps  of  an  an- 
titheiis  to  Faufta's  wa/w  bath,  chufes  to  adminifter  a  draught  of  cold 
poiibn. 

'^  Sororis  filium,  commodsE'  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius  x,  6. 
May  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjeclure,  that  Criipus  had  married  He- 
lena, the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy 
delivery  of  the  princcfs,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  pardon  was  grant- 
ed by  Conftantine  ?  See  Ducange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47.  and  the  law 
(1.  ix.  tit.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  which  has  fo  much 
embarraffed  the  interpreters.      Godtfroy,  tom.  iii.  p.  267. 

'9  See  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  particularly  1.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41.)  deduced 
from  the  filence  of  Eufebius  a  vain  argument  againft  the  reality  of 
the  faft. 

n  the 
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CHAP,  the  greateft  monarchs  of  the  prefent  age.     The 

K.,.^^ 1;   Czar  Peter,   in   the    full    poireflion   of  defpotic 

power,  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  RufTia,  of 
Europe,  and  of  pofterity,  the  reafons  which  had 
compelled  him  to  fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of 
a  criminal,  or  at  leaft  of  a  degenerate,  fbn  ""^ 
The  em-  The  innocencc  of  Crifpus  was  fo  univerfally  ac- 
FauL,  knowledged,  that  the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore 
the  memory  of  their  founder,  are  reduced  to  pal- 
liate the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  tiie  common 
feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  juftify. 
They  pretend,  that  as  foon  as  the  afflidled  father 
difcovered  the  falfehood  of  the  accufation  by 
which  his  credulity  had  been  fo  fatally  mifled,  he 
publilhed  to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorfe^ 
that  he  mourned  forty  days,  during  which  he  ab- 
ilained  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life;  and  that,  for  the  lading 
inilruftion  of  pofterity,  he  erecfted  a  golden  Itatue 
of  Crifpus,  with  this  memorable  infcription : 
To  MY  Son,  whom  I  unjustly  condemned  *^ 
A  tale  {o  moral  and  fo  interelting  would  deferve  to 
be  fupported  by  lefs  exceptionable  authority  :  but 
if  we  confult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic 
writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the  repentance 
of  Conftanrine  was  manifefted  only  in  adls  of 
blood  and  revenge  ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the 
murder  of  an  innocent   fon,  by   the   execution, 

*°  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  x.  t» 

*i  In  order  to  prove  that  the  ftatue  was  ertfted  by  Conllantiae,   ■ 
and  afterwards  concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  very 
readily  creates   (p.  34.)  two  witneffes,   Hippolitus,  and  the  younger 
Herodotus,  to  whofe  imaginary  hiftories  he  appeals  with  unblufliing 
confidence. 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  afcribe  the  ^-^r^/* 
misfortunes  of  Crifpus  to  the  arts  of  his  ftep- 
mother  Faufla,  whofe  implacable  hatred,  or 
whofe  difappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace 
of  Conftantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus 
and  of  Phaedra''*.  Like  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
the  daughter  of  Maximian  accufed  her  fon-in- 
lavv  of  an  inceftuous  attempt  on  the  chaftity  of 
his  father's  wife ;  and  eafily  obtained,  from  the 
jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  a  fentence  of  death 
againfh  a  young  prince,  whom  llie  confidered  with 
reafon  as  the  mod  formidable  rival  of  her  own 
children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  miOther  of  Con- 
ftantine, lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate 
of  her  grandfon  Crifpus :  nor  was  it  long  before 
a  real  or  pretended  difcovery  v/as  made,  that 
Faufta  herfelf  entertained  a  criminal  connexion 
with  a  Have  belonging  to  the  Imperial  ftables''^. 
Her  condemnation  and  punifliment  were  the  inftant 
confequenccs  of  the  charges  and  the  adulterefs 
was  fuffocated  by  the  fteam  of  a  bath,  which, 
for  that  purpofe,  had  been  heated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree'"*.     By  fome  it  will  perhaps  be 

thought, 

*-  Zofunus  (1.  ii.  p.  103.)  maybe  confidered  as  our  original. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns,  aflifted  by  a  few  hints  from 
the  ancients,  has  illuftrated  and  improved  his  obfcure  and  impeifeft 
narrative. 

*^  Philoftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  1C4.  116.)  im- 
putes to  Conftantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Faufta, 
and  of  an  adulterefs  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  fucccflbrs.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerom,  three  or  four  yeais  elapfed  between  the  death  of 
Crifpus  and  that  of  Faufta.     The  elder  Viftor  is  prudently  filent. 

*+  If  Faufta  was  pv.t  to  death,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  fceneof  her  execution.  The 

Vol.  Ill,  I  orator 
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^^^ri^r^'  thought,    that  the    remembrance  of  a  coniugal 

XVill.  .  f.  J    <j 

union  or  twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their 
common  offspring,  the  deftined  heirs  of  the 
throne,  might  have  foftened  the  obdurate  hearc 
of  Conii^intinci  and  periuadsd  him  to  fufFer  his 
wife,  however  guilty  fne  might  appear,  to  ex- 
piate her  offences  in  a  folitary  prifon.  But  it 
feems  a  fuperfluous  labour  to  weigh  the  pro- 
priety, unlefs  we  could  afcertain  the  truth,  of  this 
lingular  event  j  which  is  attended  with  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Thofe  who 
have  attacked,  and  thofe  who  have  defended,  the 
charafler  of  Conftantine,  have  alike  difregarded 
two  very  remarkable  paffages  of  two  orations  pro- 
nounced under  the  lucceeding  reign.  The  former 
celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  for- 
tune of  i\\ii  emprefs  Faufta,  the  daughter,  wife, 
fifler,  and  mother  of  fo  many  princes '\  The 
latter  afferts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother 
of  the  younger  Conllantine,  who  was  llain  three 
years  after  his  father's  death,  furvived  to  weep 
over  the  fate  of  her  fon  ''*.  Notwithftanding  the 
pofitive  teftimony  of  feveral  writers  of  die  Pagan 

orator  Chryfoftom  indulges  his  fancy  by  expofing  tlie  naked  emprcTs 
on  a  defert  mountain,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

*S  Julian.  Orat.  i.     He  feems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crifpua-.  . 
She  might  affume  that  titk  by  adoption.     At  leaft,  /lie  was  not  con- 
fidered  as  his  mortaL  enemy.     Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Faufta 
■with  that  of  Paryfatis-,  the  Perfian  queen.     A  Roman  would  have 
more  naturally  recollefted  the  fecond  Agrippina  : 

Et  moi,  qui  fur  letrone  ai  fuivi  mes  ancetres; 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  feeur  et  mere  de  vos  maitres. 

~^  Monod.  In  Conftantin.  Jun.  c.  4.  ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edife.. 
Havercamp.  The  crater  ftyles  her  the  mod  divine  and  pious  of 
queens. 
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as  wtll   as  of  the  Chriftian   relision,   there  may  ^Ji/f^.^- 

.      *=  ^        XVIII. 

ft  ill  remain  fome  realon  to  believe,  or  at  leafl:  to  < y— / 

lufpeft,  that  Faufta  efcaped  the  blind  and  fiif- 
picious  cruelty  of  her  hufoand.  The  deaths  of  a 
fon,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a 
great  number  of  refpeftable,  and  perhaps  innocent 
friends  '%  who  were  involved  in  their  fall,  may- 
be fufficient,  however^  to  juftify  the  difcontent  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  fatirical 
verfes  affixed  to  the  palace-gate,  comparing  the 
fplendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Conftantine  and 
Nero"^ 

By  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  inheritance  cf  the  Thefons 
empire  feemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  fons  of  phewsof 
Faufta,  who  have  been  already  mentioned  under  Conftan- 
the  names  of  Conftantinej  of  Conftantius,  and  of 
Gonftans.    Thefe  young  princes  were  fucceflively 
invefted  with  the  title  of  Ccefar  j    and  the  dates  of 
their  promotion  may   be  referred  to    the  tenths 
the  twentieth^  and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the-reign 
of  their  father "'.     This  conduft,  though  it  tend- 
ed to  multiply  the  future  mafters  of  the  RoQ-:an 
world,   might  be  excufcd  by  the  partiality  of  pa- 
ternal affeflion  3  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  undeiftand 

^7  Interfecit  numerofos  amicos.     Eutrop.  xx.  6. 

^^  Saturn i  aurca  fsecula  quis  requirat  ? 
Sunt  hxc  gemmea,  fed  Neroniana. 

SIdon.  ApoUinar.  v.  2. 
It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  ttiat  thefe  fatirical  lines  fliould  be  attributed, 
not  to  an  obfcure  libeller,  or  a  difappcinted  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius^ 
prime  minifter  and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people  were  diflated  by  humanity 
as  well  as  by  fuperftition.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  105. 

^9  Eufeb.  Orat.  in  Conftantin.  c.  3.     Thefe  dates  arc  fufricier.tiy 
correcl  to  juftify  the  orator. 

I  a  the 
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CHAP,  the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endano-cred 
» '^  ^  ' '  the  fafety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  people, 
by  the  unnecefTary  elevation  of  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was 
raifed,  by  the  title  of  Casfar,  to  an  equality  with 
his  coufins.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  Conilantine 
invented  the  new  and  fingular  appellation  of 
\  NobiliJJlmus  ^°  j  to  which  he  annexed  the  flattering 

diftinftion  of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of 
the  whole  feries  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age  of  > 
the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  dillinguiili-  f 
ed  by  the  title  of  King  j  a  name  which  the  fub- 
jefts  of  Tiberius  would  have  detefted,  as  the  pro« 
fane  and  cruel  infult  of  capricious  tyranny.  The 
ufe  of  fuch  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the 
reign  of  Conftantine,  is  a  ftrange  and  unconneft- 
ed  fad,  which  can  fcarcely  be  admitted  on  the 
joint  authority  of  Imperial  medals  and  contempo- 
rary writers  ^'. 
Their  edu-  The  wholc  empire  was  deeply  interefted  in  the 
education  of  thefe  five  youths,  the  acknovv'ledged 
fuccefibrs  of  Conftantine.  The  exercifes  of  the 
body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
the  duties  of  adive  life,  Thofe  who  occafionally 
mention  the  education  or  talents  of  Conftantius, 
allow  that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnaftic  arts  of 

3°  Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  117.  Under  the  preueceflbrs  of  Conftantine, 
Nobilijftmus  was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined 
title. 

3*  Adftrunnt  nummi  veteres  ac  fingulares^  Spanheim  de  LTa 
Numifmat.  DifTertat.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Ammianus  fpeaks  of 
this  Roman  king  (1.  xiv.  c.  i.  and  Valefius  ad  loc).  The  Valefian 
fragment  ftyles  him  King  of  kings  ;  and  the  Pafchal  Chronicle. 
(p.  286.),  by  employing  the  word  Pi);/a,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  I 
evidence. 

6  leaping^ 


cation. 
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leapin:^  and   runninf^  ;   tha:  he  was   a   dextrous  chap. 

XVIII. 

archer,  a  Ikilful  horfeman,  and  a  mafter  of  ail  \._-,^,«^ 
the  different  weapons  ufed  in  the  lervice  either  of 
the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry  '"■.  l^he  fame  afil- 
duous  cultivation  v,'as  beftowed,  though  not-  per- 
haps with  equal  fuccefs,  to  improve  the  minds  of 
the  fons  and  nephews  of  Conftantine  ".  The  moft 
celebrated  profelTors  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  of  the 
Grecian  philofophy,  and  of  the  Roman  jurif-^ 
prudence,  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  referved  for  himfelf  the  important 
tafk  of  inftrufling  the  royal  youths  in  the  fcience 
of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
But  the  genius  of  Conftantine  himfelf  had  been 
formed  by  adverfity  and  experience.  In  the  free 
intercourfe  of  private  life,  and  amidfb  the  dangers 
of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand his  own  pafiions,  to  encounter  thofe  of  his 
equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  prefent  fifety  and 
future  greatnefs  on  the  prudence  and  firmnefs  of 
his  perfonai  conduct.  His  dellined  fucce/Tors 
had  the  miisfortune  of  being  born  and  educated  in 
the  Imperial  purple.  IncelTantly  furrounded  with 
a  train  of  flatterers,  they  palfed  their  youth  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  expedation  of  a 
throne  j   nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  per- 

S*  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercife  is  celebrated  by  Julian 
(Orat.  i.  p.  II.  Oriit.  ii.  p.  53. )>  ^"d  allowed  by  Ammianus  (l.xxi. 
c.  16.). 

35  Eufcb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  Iv.  c  51.  Julian.  Orat.  i. 
p.  II — 16.  with  Spanheim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libaniiis, 
Orat,  iii.  p.  109.  Conftantius  ftudied  with  laudable  diligence;  but 
the  dulnefs  of  his  fancy  prevented  him  tVcm  fuccccding  in  the  art  of 
poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 

I  3  mit 
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CHAP,  n^'it  them  to  dcfcend  from  that  elevated  ftarion 
from  whence  the  various  chara6lers  of  human 
nature  appear  to  wear  a  fmooth  and  uniform  af- 
peft.  The  indulgence  of  Confrantine  admitted 
them,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to  fhare  the  admini-  ■ 
firation  of  the  empires  and  they  ftudied  the  art 
of  reigning  at  the  expence  of  the  people  entrufted 
to  their  care.  The  younger  Conflantine  v/as  ap- 
pointed to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ,  and  his  brother 
Conftantius  exchanged  that  department,  the  an- 
cient patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the  more 
opulent,  but  lefs  martial,  countries  of  the  Eail. 
Italy,  the  Wellern  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were 
accuftomed  to  revere  Conftans,  the  third  of  his 
fons,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  great  Conflan- 
tine. Ke  fixed  Dahnatius  on  the  Godiic  frontier, 
to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greect.  The  city  of  Ccefarea 
was  chofcQ  for  the  reOdence  of  Hannibalianus  j 
and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
the  LeiTer  Armenia,  were  defigned  to  form  the 
extent  of  his  new  kingdom.  For  each  of  thefe 
princes  a  fuitable  eftablilliment  was  provided.  A 
jufb  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of 
auxiliaries,  was  allotted  for  their  refpeflive  dig- 
nity and  defence.  The  miniirers  and  generals, 
who  were  placed  about  their  perfons,  were  fuch  as 
Conftantine  could  truil  to  affilt,  and  even  to  con- 
trol, thcle  youthful  fovereigns  in  the  exercife  of 
tlieir  delegated  power.  As  they  advanced  in 
years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their  autho- 
rity were  infenfibly  enlarged  :  but  the  emperor 
ftlways  referved  for  himfelf  the  title  of  Auguftusj 

ar4 
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and  while  he  fhevveci  the  Ccefars  to  the  armies  and  ^^ilj'^T^' 
provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of  the  empire 
in  equal  obedience  to  its  fupreme  head  ^■^.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  lafl  fourteen  years  of  his  reign 
was  fcarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible  in- 
ilirredion  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus '^,  or  by  the  a6live  part  which  the  policy  of 
Conftantine  engaged  him  to  affume  in  the  wars  of 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 


Among   the  different   branches  of  the  human  Manners 

of  the  Ss 
mati;tns. 


•  of  the  Sar 

race,    the   Sarmatians   form   a    very    remarkable 


fliade ;  as  they  feem  to  unite  the  manners  of  the 
Afiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  complexion 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According 
to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  al- 
liance or  conqued,  the  Sarmatians  were  fome- 
times  confintd  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanaisj  and 
they  fometimes  fpread  themfelves  over  the  im- 
menfe  plains  wliich  lie  between  the  Viftula  and 
the  Volga '''^.  The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  the  purfuit  of  game,  and  the  exercife 
of  v/ar,  or  rat'ier  of  rapine,  direded  the  vagrant 

3+  Eufcbius  (1.  iv.  c.  51,  51.)'  wlih  a  defign  of  exalting  the 
authority  and  glory  of  Conftnntine,  affiimSj  that  he  divided  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  a  private  citizen  niight  have  divided  his  patrimony. 
His  dillribution  of  the  provinces  may  be  collccLtd  from  Eutropius, 
the  two  Victors,  and  the  Vaiefian  fragment. 

55  Calocerus,  the  obfcure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarfus, 
by  the  vigilance  of  Dalmatlus.  See  the  elder  Vii!:'ior,  tlie  Chro- 
nicle of  Jerom,  and  the  doubtful  traditions  of  Theophanes  and 
Ccdrenus. 

5"^  Cellarius  has  coilefled  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
(he  European  and  Afiaric  Sarmatia;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  applied 
til -HI  to  modern  geography  with  tlie  ikill  and  accuracy  which  always 
(+iuiriguillies  that  excellent  v.-rivcr. 

1  4  motions 
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^i!,^  P-  motions  of  ihe  Sarmatians.  The  moveable 
camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary  refidence  of  their 
wives  and  children,  confided  only  of  large  wag- 
gons drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of 
tents.  The  military  flrength  of  the  nation  was 
compofed  of  cavalry  j  and  the  cuftom  of  their 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two  fpare 
horfes,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
with  a  rapid  diligence,  which  furprifed  the  fecurity, 
and  eluded  the  purfuit,  of  a  diftant  enemy  ^', 
Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted  their  rude  in- 
dullry  to  invent  a  fort  of  cuirafs,  which  was  ca- 
pable of  refilling  a  fword  or  javelin,  though  it  wa^ 
formed  only  of  horfes  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  po- 
^iilied  flices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  fcales  or  feathers,  and  flrongly  fewed 
upon  an  under-garment  of  coarfe  linen  ^%  The 
offcnfive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  fhort  dag- 
gers, long  lances,  and  a  weighty  bow  with  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  employing  fifh-bones  for  the  points  of 
their  weapons ;  but  the  cuitom  of  dipping  them 
in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poifoned  the  wounds 
which  they  infiicfled,  is  alone  fufficient  to  provQ 
the  moft  favage  manners  j  fince  a  people  impref- 
i'td  with  a  fenfe  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred 
fo  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  flcilled  in  the  arts 
of  war  would  have  difdained  fo  impotent  a  re- 

57  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  The  Sarmatjan  horfes  were  caftrated, 
to  prevent  the  mifchievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  thq 
noify  and  ungovernable  paflions  of  the  males. 

i^  Paufanias,  1.  i.  p.  50.  edit.  Kuhn.  That  inqulfitive  tra\'elle;' 
had  carefully  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirafs,  which  was  preferved  in 
the  temple  of  ^fciilapius  at  Athens. 

fourcco 
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fonrce  ''.  Whenever  thefe  Barbarians  iiTued  from  ^  .^^  P- 
their  deferts  in  queft  of  prey,  their  fliaggy  beards,  •^..■y'^ 
uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  coun- 
tenances, which  feemed  to  exprefs  the  innate 
cruelty  of  their  minds,  infpired  the  more  ci- 
vilized provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dif-. 
may. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  fpent  in  the  en-  Their  fet^ 

r    r  J   1  J  J  tlement 

joyment  of  fame  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  near  the 
an  hopelefs  exile  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, where  he  was  expofed,  almoft  without  de- 
fence, to  the  fury  of  thefe  monftcrs  of  the  defert, 
with  whofe  ftern  fpirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle 
Ihade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pa- 
thetic, but  fometimes  unmanly  lamentations'^", 
he  defcribes  in  the  molt  lively  colours,  the  drefs 
and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads  oftheGeta; 

39  Afpicis  et  mitti  fub  adunco  toxica  ferro, 
Et  telum  caufas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  iy.  ep.  7.  ver.  7. 
See  in  the  Recherches  fur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  236—271,  a 
very  curious  difTertation  on  poifoned  darts.  The  venom  was  com- 
monly extrafled  from  the  vegetable  reign  ;  but  that  employed  by  the 
Scythians  appep.rs  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture 
of  human  blood.  The  ufe  of  poifoned  arms,  which  has  been  fpread 
over  both  worlds,  never  preferred  a  favage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a 
difciplined  enemy. 

4"  The  nir.e  books  of  Poetical  Epiftles,  which  Ovid  compofed 
during  the  feven  firft  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  poil'efs,  befides 
the  merit  of  elegance,  a  double  value.  They  exhibit  a  pitflure  of 
the  human  mind  under  very  fingular  circumftances  ;  and  they  con- 
tain many  curious  obfervations,  which  no  Roman,  except  Ovid, 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumftance  which 
tends  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  Barbarians,  has  been  diawn 
together  by  the  very  accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hift.  Ancicnne  dcs 
I'tuples  de  TEuropc,  torn.  iy.  c.  xvi,  p  .  286—317. 

and 
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^^?^,:''}^-  and  Sarmatians,  who  were  aflbciated  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  deftruiftion ;  and   from  the  accounts  of 
hiftory,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygse,  one  of  the  mod  nu- 
merous  and  v.'arlike  tribes  of  the  nation.     The 
allurements  of  plenty  engaged  them  to  feek  a  per- 
manent eflablifhment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. Soon  after  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  they  obliged 
the  Dacians,  who  fubfifted  by  fifhing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Teyfs  or  Tibifcus,  to  retire  into  the 
hilly  country,  and  to  abandon   to  the  vi6lorious 
Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hun- 
gary, which   are  bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  and   the   femi-circular  inclofure  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  *'.     In   this  advantageous 
pofition,  they  watched  or  fufpended  the  moment 
of  attack,  as   they  were  provoked  by  injuries  or 
appeafed    by   prefents  j  they  gradually  acquired 
the  flcill  of  ufing  more  dangerous  weapons  j    and 
although  the  Sarmatians   did  not  illuftrate  their 
name  by  any  memorable  exploits,  they  occafion- 
ally  affifted  their  eaftern  and  weftern  neighbours, 
the  Goths   and  the  Germ.ans,  v/ith  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.     They  lived  under  the  irregular 
ariftocracy  of  their  chieftains '^'^  i  but  after  they 
had  received  into  their  bofom  the  fugitive  Van- 
's-' The  Sarmathns  Jazygs  were  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa-, 
thiffus  or  Tibifcus,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  publifhed  his  Natural . 
Hiliory.     See  1.  iv.  c.  25.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  fixty  or 
feventy  years  before,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getae^ 
along  the  coaCc  of  the  Euxinc. 

42-  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazygum  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen 
,  .  .  plebem  quoque  et  vim  equitum  qua  fola  valent  ofierebant. 
Tiicit.  Hilt.  iii.  5.  This  offer  was  made  in  the  civil  war  between 
Viteliius  and  Vefpauan. 

dais, 
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dais,  who  yielded  to  the  prefiure  of  the  Gothic  chap. 
power,  they  feem  to   have  chofen   a  king  from  ^    --^-  1/ 
that  nation,  and  from  the  illuftrious  race  of  the 
Aftin.cri,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Northern  ocean  "^^ 

This  motive  of  enmity  mud  have  inflamed  the  TheGo- 
fubjects  of  contention,  which  perpetually  arife  on  ^'^"^^'Z 
the  confines  of  warlike  and  independent  nations. 
The  Vandal  princes  were  ftimulated  by  fear  and 
revtrnge,  the  Gothic  kings  afpired  to  extend  their 
dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  j  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  fmall 
river  which  falls  into  the  Teyfs,  were  flained  with 
the  blood  of  the  contending  Barbarians.  After 
ibme  experience  of  the  fuperior  ftrength  and 
numbers  of  their  adverfaries,  the  Sarmatians  im- 
plored the  proteiflion  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who 
beheld  with  pleafure  the  difcord  of  the  nations, 
but  who  was  juftly  alarmed  by  the  progrefs 
of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  foon  as  Conftantine 
had  declared  himfeif  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
party,  the  haughty  Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in- 
(tead  of  expefting  the  attack  of  the  Legions, 
boldly  pafled  the  Danube,  and  fpread  terror  and 
devaftation  through  the  province  of  Mcefia.  To 
oppofe  the  inroad  of  this  deftroyinghoft,  the  aged 
emperor  took  the  field  in  perfon  ;  but  on  this  oc- 
cafion  either  his  condufl  or  his  fortune  betrayed 
the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  fo  many  fo- 

45  This  hypothcfis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  fub- 
\ct\s,  fcems  neceffaiy  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jornandes  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  hiftorians  of  Conftantine.  It  may  be  obferved  that  Ifi- 
dore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives 
them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians.  Sec  his 
Chronicle  in  Grotiiis,  p.  709, 

9  feign 
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^xvm^'  ^^^^"  ^"^  domeftic  wars.  He  had  the  mortifica« 
V.  -^-.'._'  tion  of  feeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  inconfider- 
able  detachment  of  the  Barbarians^  who  purfued 
them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate 
and  ignominious  retreat.  The  event  of  a  fecond 
and  more  fuccefsful  aftion  retrieved  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  name  j  and  the  powers  of  art  and  dif- 
cipline  prevailed,  after  an  obflinate  conteft,  over 
the  efibrts  of  irregular  valour.  The  broken  army 
of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the 
wafted  province,  and  the  pafTage  of  the  Danube; 
and  although  the  eideft  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine 
a"'^{  P*'  ^^^  permitted  to  fupply  the  place  of  his  father, 
the  merit  of  the  vidory,  which  difFufed  univerfal 
joy,  was  afcribed  to  the  aufpicious  counfels  of  the 
emperor  himfelf. 

He  contributed,  at  leafl,  to  improve  this  advan^ 
tage,  by  his  negociations  with  the  free  and  war- 
like people  of  Cherfonefus  **,  whofe  capital  fituate 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimsean 
peninfula,  ftill  retained  fome  veftiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magi- 
ftrate,  afTided  by  a  council  of  fenators,  emphati- 
cally ftyled  the  Fathers  of  the  City.     The  Cher- 

44  I  may  ftand  in  need  oi  fome  apology  for  having  iifed,  without 
fciuple,  the  authority  of  Conftantiiie  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  wars  and  negociations  of  the  Cherfonites.  I  am  aware 
that  he  \7as  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  his  accounts  of 
ancient  hiftory  are  frequently  confufed  and  fabulous.  But  on  this 
occaficn  his  narrative  is,  for  the  mcft  part,  confident  and  probable  • 
nor  is  there  much'difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 
accefs  to  fome  fecret  archives,  which  had  efcaped  the  diligence  of 
meaner  hiftorians.  For  the  fituation  and  hiftory  of  Cherfone,  fee 
Peyffonel  des  Peuples  bai bares  qui  ont  habite  lee  Bords  du  Danube, 
c.  xvi,  p.  84 — 90. 

fonites 
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fonltes  were  animated  againft  the  Goths,  by  the  chap. 
memory  of  the  wars  which,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, they  had  maintained  with  unequal  forces 
aQ;ainfl:  the  invaders  of  their  country.  They  were 
conne£led  with  the  Romans  by  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  commerce  J  as  they  were  fupplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Afia  with  corn  and  manufadlures, 
which  they  purchafed  with  their  only  productions, 
fait,  wax,  and  hides.  Obedient  to  the  requifition 
of  Conftantine,  they  prepared,-  under  the  conduft 
of  their  magiftrate  Diogenes,  a  confiderable  army^ 
of  which  the  principal  ftrength  confided  in  crofs- 
bows  and  military  chariots.  The  fpeedy  march 
and  intrepid  attack  of  the  Cherfonites,  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Goths,  aJTifted  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Imperial  generals.  The  Goths,  van- 
quiilied  on  every  f:de,  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains, where,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fevere  campaign, 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  were  computed  to  have 
perifhed  by  cold  and  hunger.  Peace  was  at 
length  granted  to  their  humble  fupplications  j  the 
eldeR  fon  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  mod  va- 
luable hoflage  J  and  Conftantine  endeavoured  to 
convince  their  chiefs,  by  a  liberal  diftribution  of 
honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the  friendlhip  of 
the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expreffions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  faith- 
ful Cherfonites,  the  emperor  was  ftill  more  mag- 
nificent. The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified  by 
the  fplendid  and  almod  royal  decorations  beflow- 
ed  on  their  magiftrate  and  his  fuccefibrs.  A  per- 
petual exemption  from  all  duties  was  ftipulated 
for  their  velTcls  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.     A  regular  fubfidy  was  promifed,  of 

iron. 
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CHAP,  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  fupply  which  could* 
^_  ^  _■  be  iifeful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  fufficiently  re- 
warded by  their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin  ; 
and  the  emperor,  perhaps  with  too  ftrift  an  ceco- 
nomy,  dedudled  fome  part  of  the  expences  of  the 
war  from  the  cuftomary  gratifications  vt^hich  were 
allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. 
Expiilfion  Exafperated  by  this  apparent  neglecl,  the  Sar- 
matiansr'  "^atians  foon  forgot,  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians;, 
A.D.  334.  ii^Q  fervices  which  they  had  fo  lately  received^ 
and  the  dangers  which  ftill  threatened  their  fafety. 
Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Conftantine  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate  ;  and  he  no  longer  oppofed  the 
ambition  of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior,  who 
had  recently  afcended  the  Gothic  throne.  Wifu- 
mar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilll  alone  and  unafii fl- 
ed, he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted 
courage,  was  vanquiflied  and  flain  in  a  decifive 
battle  which  fwept  away  the  flower  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  youth.  The  remainder  of  the  nation  em- 
braced the  defperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
flaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdfmen,  by 
whofe  tumultuary  aid  they  revenged  their  defeat, 
and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines. 
But  they  foon  difcovered  that  they  had  exchanged 
a  foreign  for  a  domeftic  enemy,  more  dangerous 
and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former 
fervitude,  elated  by  their  prefent  glory,  the  flaves, 
under  the  nanie  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and 
ufurped  the  poflefllon  of  the  country  which  they 
had  faved.  Their  maflers,  unable  to  withfland 
the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred 

the 
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the  hardfiiips  of  exile,  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fer-  ^J^j^j^* 

vants.     Some  of  the  fugitive  Sarmatians  folicited  < ^„,j 

a  lefs  ignominious  dependence,  under  the  hoftile 
ftandard  of  the  Goths.  A  Jiiore  numerous  band 
retired  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  among 
the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  eafily  ad- 
mitted to  fhare  afuperfluous  wade  of  uncultivated 
land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  diftrelTed 
nation  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  pro- 
vinces of  Rome.  Imploring  the  protedioii  and 
forgivenefs  of  the  emperor,  they  folemnly  prc- 
mifed,  as  fubjecls  in  peace,  and  as  foldiers  in 
war,  the  mod  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  empire 
which  fliould  gracioufly  receive  them  into  its  bo- 
fom.  According  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Pro- 
bus  and  his  fuccelTors,  the  offers  of  this  Barbarian 
colony  were  eagerly  accepted  ;  and  a  comipetent 
portion  of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediate- 
ly aflTigned  for  the  habitation  and  fubfiftence  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  '^'\ 

By  chaftiling  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and   hy  Death  and 
accepting  the  homage  of  a  fuppliant  nation.  Con-  Conftan- 

tine, 

4J  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related  in  fo  broken  and    t  'i    *  ■^^^' 

•  July  2.5. 

imperfect  a  manner,  tnat  1  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  follow- 
ing writers,  who  niutually  fupply,  correft  and  illuftrate  each  other. 
Thofe  v/ho  will  take  the  fame  trouble,  may  acquire  a  right  of  cri- 
ticifing  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  Anonym.  Vale- 
fian.  p.  715.  Eutropius,  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  26. 
Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  9.  and  Spanheim  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym. 
in  Chron.  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i. 
c.  18.  Sozomen.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Zoiimus,  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Jarnandes  de 
Reb.  Gcticis,  c.  22.  Ifidorus  in  Chron.  p.  709  ;  in  Hill,  Gotho- 
rum  Grotii.  Conftantin.  Porphyrogenitus  de  Adminiftrat.  Imperii, 
«.  53.  p.  208.  edit.  Meurfii. 

flantine 
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CHAP,  ftantine  aflerted  the  maiefly  of  the  Roman  em- 

XVIII.         . 

i_.  -^-,._i'  pirci  and  the  ambafladors  of  ^Ethiopia,  Perfia, 
and  the  mod  remote  countries  of  India,  congra- 
tulated the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  govern* 
ment  '^^.  If  he  reckoned,  among  the  favours  of 
fortune,  the  death  of  his  elded  fon,  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  perhaps  of  his  vvife,  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  private  as  well  as  public  feli- 
city, till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign ;  a  period 
which  none  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fince  Auguftus, 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate,  Conftantine 
furvived  that  folemn  feftival  about  ten  months  j 
and,  at  the  mature  age  of  fixty-four,  after  a  fhort 
illnefs,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at  the  palace 
A.D.  337,  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whi- 
Mayiz.  jj^gj,  j^g  ^^^  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  exhaufted  ftrength' 
by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  baths.  The  exceflive  de- 
monftrations  of  grief,  or  at  lead  of  mourning, 
furpafled  whatever  had  been  pra6lifed  on  any  for- 
mer occafion.  Notwithdanding  the  claims  of 
the  fenate  and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the  corpfe 
of  the  deceafed  emperor,  according  to  his  lad  re- 
qued,  was  tranfported  to  the  city,  which  was 
dedined  to  preferve  the  nam.e  and  memory  of  its 
founder.  The  body  of  Condantinc,  adorned 
with  the  vain  fymbols  of  greatncfs,  the  purple  and 

4&  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conft.  1.  iv.  c.  50.)  remarks  three  circum-' 
ftances  relative  to  thefe  Indians,  i.  They  came  from  the  fhores  of 
the  eaftern  ocean  j  a  defcription  which  might  be  applied  to  the  coaft 
of  China  or  Coromandel.  2.  They  prefented  fliining  gems,  and  un- 
known animals.  3.  They  protefted  their  kings  had  erefted  ftatues  to 
reprefent  the  fupreme  majefty  of  Cooftantine. 

diadem. 
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cliadem,  was  depofited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  ^Jh^.^' 

the  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  for  that  pur-  v ,-  ,  j 

pofe  had  been  fplendidly  furnifhed  and  illuminat- 
ed. The  forms  of  the  court  were  flridlly  main- 
tained. Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the 
principal  officers  of  the  ftate,  the  army,  and  the 
houfehold,  approaching  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign  with  bended  kees  and  a  compofed  counte- 
nance, offered  their  refpeflful  homage  as  ferioufly 
as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive.  From  motives  of  po- 
licy, this  theatrical  reprefentation  was  for  fome 
time  continued  ;  nor  could  flattery  negleft  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking  that  Conftantine  alone,  by 
the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death  *^ 

But  this  reign  could  fubfift  only  in  empty  pa-  FaaJonsof 
geantry  ;  and  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  the  will  ^^^'^°""* 
of  the  mod  abfolute  monarch  is  feldom  obeyed^ 
when  his  fubjefts  have  no  longer  any  thing  to 
hope  from  his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  re- 
fentmenti  The  fame  minifters  and  generals  who 
bowed  with  fuch  reverential  awe  before  the  inani- 
mate corpfe  of  their  deceafed  fovereign,  were  en- 
gaged in  fecret  confultations  to  exclude  his  two 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  from  the 
ihare  which  he  had  afligned  them  in  the  fuccefllon 
of  the  empire.    We  are  too  imperfedlly  acquaint- 

4-7  Funus  relatum  in  urbem  fui  nomlnis,  quod  faneP.R.  acgerrime. 
tulit.  Auielius  Vi6tor.  Conftantine  had  prepared  for  himfelf  a 
ftately  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles.  Etifeb.  1.  iv.  c.  60. 
The  beft,  and  indeed  almoft  the  only  account  of  the  ficknefs,  death* 
and  funeral  of  Conftantine,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  hi« 
Juife,  by  Eufebius, 

Vol.  III.  K  €d 
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^J^,-^  ^-  ccl  with  the  court  of  Conftantine  to  form  any 
w— y— ^  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced  the 
leaders  of  the  confpiracyj  unlefs  we  (hould  fup- 
■pofe  that  they  were  aftuated  by  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
and  revenge  againft  the  prasfeft  Ablavius,  a  proud 
favourite,  who  had  long  diredled  the  counfels  and 
abufed  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
arguments,  by  which  they  folicited  the  concur- 
rence of  the  foldiers  and  people,  are  of  a  more 
obvious  nature  :  and  they  might  with  decency,  as 
well  as  truth,  infid  on  the  fuperior  rank  of  the 
children  of  Conftantine,  the  danger  of  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  lovereigns,  and  the  impending 
mifchiefs  which  threatened  the  republic,  from  the 
difcord  of  fo  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
conne<5lcd  by  the  tender  fymipathy  of  fraternal  af- 
feftion.  The  intrio:ue  was  conduced  with  zeal 
and  fecrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declara- 
tion was  procured  from  the  troops,  that  they 
would  fufter  none  except  the  fons  of  their  lament- 
.ed  monarch,  to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire  **. 
The  younger  DalmatiuSj  who  was  united  with  his 
collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of  friendfliip  and 
intereHr,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  confider- 
able  fnare  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Conftantine  ! 
but,  on  this  occafion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
concerted  any  m.eafures  for  fupportingj  by  arms, 
the  jud  claims  which  himfelf  and  his  royal  bro- 
ther derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle* 
Aftoniihed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  pO'^ 

4*  Eiifeblus  (1.  iv.  c.  6.)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal 
declaration  of  the  troops,  and  avoids  ail  the  invidious  circumftancei) 
cf  Uie  fubfequent  malTacre. 

pular 
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bular  fury,  they  feem  to  have  remained  without  c  hap. 

I  J '  J  _  XVIII. 

the  power  of  flight  or  of  refiftance,  in  the  hands  < ^— > 

of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was 
fufpended  till  the  arrival  of  Conftantius,  the  fe- 
cond  "^^  and  perhaps  the  moft  favoured,  of  the 
fons  of  Conftantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dvino-  emperor  had  recom-  MaiTaae 

.  .  of  the 

mended  the  care  of  his  funeral  to  the  piety  of  princes, 
Conftantius  \  and  that  prince,  by  the  vicinity  of 
his  eallern  ftation,  could  eafily  prevent  the  dili- 
gence of  his  brothers,  v/ho  refided  in  their  diftant 
government  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  fcon  as  he 
had  taken  pofieflion  of  the  palace  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  his  firft  care  was  to  remove  the  apprehen- 
fjons  of  his  kinfmen,  by  a  folemn  oath,  which  he 
pledged  for  their  fecuriry.  His  next  employment 
was  to  find  fome  fpecious  pretence  which  might 
releafe  his  confcience  from  the  obligation  of  an 
imprudent  promife.  The  arts  of  fraud  were 
made  fubfervient  to  the  defigns  of  cruelly  ;  and  a 
manifeft  forgery  was  attefted  by  a  perfon  of  the 
moll  facred  chara6ler.  From  the  liands  of  the 
bilhop  of  Nicomedia,  Conflantius  received  a  fa- 
tal fcroll,  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  teftamentof 
his  father;  in  which  the  emperor  exprefled  his 
fufpicions  that  he  had  been  poifoned  by  his  bro- 
thers ;  and  conjured  his  fons  to  revenge  his  death, 

4-9  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantngcoiifly,  though  con- 
cifely  drawn  by  Eiitropius  (x.  9.).  Dahnatius  Csl'ar  profperrinia 
indol. ,  neqiie  patriio  abfimilis,  baud  multo  poll,  oppreflliu  eft  faflione 
militari.  As  both  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  mention  the 
third  year  of  the  Csefar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  i8th  or 
24th  of  Septemberj  A.  D.  337,  it  is  certain  that  thcfe  military  fac- 
tioug  continued  above  four  months. 

K  1  and 
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CHAP,  and  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  the  punifhment 
^.__,^^  of  the  guilty  ^°.  Whatever  reafons  might  have 
been  alleged  by  thefe  unfortunate  princes  to  de- 
fend their  life  and  honour  againil  fo  incredible  an 
accufation,  they  were  filenced  by  the  furious  cla- 
mours of  the  foldiers,  who  declared  themfelves,  at 
once,  their  enemies,  their  judges,  and  their  exe- 
cutioners. The  fpirit,  and  even  the  forms  of  le- 
gal proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  pro- 
mifcuous  maffacre  J  which  involved  the  two  uncles 
of  Conftantius,  feven  of  hiscoufins,  of  whom  Dal- 
matius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a 
fifter  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  Prefect  Abla- 
vius,  whofe  power  and  riches  had  infpired  him 
with  fome  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.  If  it 
were  neceffary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
bloody  fcene,  we  might  add,  that  Conftantius 
himfelf  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Julius,  and  that  he  had  beftowed  his  fifter  in 
marriage  on  his  coufin  Hannibalianus.  Thefc 
alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Conftantine,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  public  prejudice**,  had  formed 

between 

5°  I  have  related  this  fingular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Phi- 
loftorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  i6.  But  if  fuch  a  pretext  was  ever  ufed  by  Con- 
ftantine  and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  afide  with  contempt,  as  foon 
as  it  had  ferved  their  iiumediate  purpofe.  Athanafius  (torn,  it 
p.  856.)  mentions  the  oath  which  Conftantius  had  {aken  for  the  fe«. 
tfurity  of  his  kinfmen. 

5'  Conjugia  fobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebuiffe. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  6.  and  Liplius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  praftice  of  five  Inindred  years,  were  infufficient  to 
eradicate  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans  ;  who  ftill  confidered  the 
inarriages  of  coufins-german,  as  a  fpecies  of  imperfect  inceft  (Au- 
gufUtt  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6.)  j  »nd  Julian,  whole  mind  was  biafTed 

by 
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between    the    feveral   branches   of  the    Imperial  ^J^^j^^' 

houfe,    lerved  only  to  convince   mankind,  that  t ^ ,.,'.; 

thefe  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endearments  of 
conjugal  afFedion,  as  they  were  infenfible  to  the 
ties  of  confan.guinity,  and  the  moving  entreaties 
of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  fo  numerous  a  fa- 
mily, Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngeft 
children  of  Julius  Conftantius,  were  faved  from 
the  hands  of  the  afTalTins,  till  their  rage,  fatiated 
with  flaughter,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfidcd. 
The  emperor  Conftantius,  who,  in  the  abfence  of 
his  brothers,  was  the  moft  obnoxious  to  guilt  and 
reproach,  difcovered,  on  fome  future  occafions, 
a  faint  and  tranfient  remorfe  for  thofe  cruelties 
which  the  perfidious  counfels  of  his  minifters,  and 
the  irrefiftible  violence  of  the  troops,  had  extorted 
from  his  unexperienced  youth  '^, 

The  mafiacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  fucceeded  Divifionof 

,  J-    T  r     I  •  L-    L  the  empire, 

by  a  new  divuion  or  the  provinces  j  which  was  a.d.  337, 

Sept.  II. 
by  fuperftition  and  refentment,  ftlgmatizes  thefe  unnatural  alliances 
between  his  own  coufins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  yaf>i.iav  ri  cu 
yay-vy  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228.).  The  jurifprudence  of  the  canons  has 
fmce  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to 
introduce  it  either  into  the  civil  or  tlie  common  law  of  Europe.  See 
on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331. 
Brouer  de  Jure  Connub.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Hericourt  des  Loix  Ecclefiaf- 
tiq^ies,  part  iii.  c.  5.  Fleury  Inftituticns  du  Droit  Canonique^ 
torn.  i.  p.  331.  Paris,  1767,  and  Fra-Paolo  Iftoria  del  Concilio 
Trident.  1.  viii. 

5-  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q^Athqn.  p.  270.)  charges  his  coufm  Coht 
ftantius  with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  maffacre,  from  which  he  himfelf 
fo  narrowly  efcaped.  His  alTertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanafius,  who, 
for  realons  of  a  yer).'  different  nature,  was  not  lefs  an  enemy  of  Con- 
ftantius (torn.  i.  p.  856.).  Zofimus  joins  in  the  fame  accufation. 
But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  ufe  very  qua- 
lifying exprefllons  ;  "  finente  potius  quam  jubentej"  "  ineertura 
♦*  quo  fuaf9rc  ;"    <«  vi  militum." 

K  ^  ratifie4 
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r  TT  A  ?.  ratified  in  a  pcrlbndl  Interview  of  the  three  bro-. 

t^— '^  '  •  thers,  Conftaiitine,  the  eldeft  of  the  Casfars,  ob- 
tained, with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the 
polferiion  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  father.  Thrace,  and  the 
countries  of  the  caft,  were  allotted  for  tiie  patri- 
mony of  Conftaniiiis  -,  and  Conftans  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  lawful  fovereign  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  the  wellern  Illyricurn.  The  armies  fubmitted 
to  their  hereditary  right;  and  they  condefcended, 
after  feme  delay,  to  accept  from  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  iht  iiiXt:.  o^  Augujlus ,  When  they  firft  af- 
fumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldeft  of  thefe 
princes  was  tv;enty-one,  the  fecond  twenty,  and 
the  third  only  feventeen,  years  of  age  ". 

Sapor  king       While  the  miartial  nations  of  Europe  followed 

A.D.  310.  the  fl'andards  of  his  brothers,  Conftantius,  at  the 
head  of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Ada,  was  left  to 
fuftain  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  war.  At  the 
deceafe  cf  Conflantine,  the  throne. of  the  eaft  v>?as 
filled  by  Sapor,  fon  of  Hormouz,  or  Hormifdas, 
and  grandfon  of  Narfes,  who,  after  the  vidlory 
of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confeffed  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Roman  power.  Although  Sapor  was  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  ftill  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  acceffion,  by 
a  very  ftrange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his 
birth.  The  wife  of  Hormouz  remained  pregnant 
at  the  time  of  her  hufband's  death  \  ,and  the  un- 

53  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantln.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  117. 
Idat.  in  Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereursj 
torn.  iv.  p.  1086 — 109 1.  The  reign  of  the  eldell  brother  at  Con- 
ftaptinople  is  npticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle. 
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certainty  of  the  ilx,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  ex-  chap. 

cited  the  ambitions  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  , -^ ^ 

houfe  of  Saiiiin.  The  apprehenfions  of  civil  war 
were  at  length  removed,  by  the  pofitive  aflurancc 
of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had 
conceived,  and  would  fafely  produce  a  fon.  Obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  fuperftition,  the  Perfians 
prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation. A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay 
in  (late,  was  exhibited  in  the  midil  of  the  palace  ; 
the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  fpor,  which  might 
be  fuppofed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  the  proftrate  Satraps  adored  the  ma- 
Jefty  of  their  invifible  and  infenfible  fovereign  '^, 
If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale, 
which  feems  however  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
duration  of  his  reign,  we  mufc  admire  not  only 
the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the 
fofc  fequefl:ered?education  of  a  Perfian  haram,  the 
royal  youth  tould  difcover  the  importance  of  ex- 
ercifmg  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  j  and, 
by  his  perfonal  merit,  deferved  a  throne,  on  which 
he  had  been  fcated,  while  he  was  yet  unconfcious 
of  the  duties  and  temptations  of  abfolute  power. 
His  minority  was  expofed  to  the  almoft  inevitable 
calamities  of  domeftic  difcord  j  his  capital  was 

5+  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this 
ftory  (1.  iv.  p.  135.  edit.  Louvre).  He  derived  his  infornnatioii 
from  fonie  extrafts  of  the  Perfian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  tranilated 
by  the  intci-preter  Sergius,  during  his  embafly  at  that  court.  The 
coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor  is  lijcewife  mentioned  by 
Schikard  (Tarikh.  p.  ij6.)  and  d'Hcrbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orien- 
lale,  p.  763.), 
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CHAP,  furprifed  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful 
\_  -^  ,'  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  j  and  the  majefty  of 
the  royal  fannily  was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of 
a  princefs,  the  filler  of  the  deceafed  king.  But 
as  foon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  prefumptuous  Thair,  his  nation,  and  his  coun- 
try, fell  beneath  the  firft  effort  of  the  young  war- 
rior 3  who  ufed  his  vi<^ory  with  fo  judicious  a 
iriixture  of  rigour  and  clemency,  that  he  obtained 
from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs,  the 
title  of  JPhoulacnafi  or  protedlor  of  the  nation  ^'. 
State  of  The  ambition  of  the  Perfian,  to  whom  his  ene-r 

tamia^and  ^^^^  afcribe  the  virtues  of  a  foldier  and  a  ftatef- 
Armenia.  man,  was  animated  by  the  defire  of  revenging  the 
difgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wrefting  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris.  The  military  fame  of  Conftantine, 
and  the  real  or  apparent  flrength  of  his  govern- 
ment, fufpended  the  actacl<:  j  and  while  the  hof- 
tile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  refentment, 
his  Artful  negociations  amufed  the  patience  of  the 
»  Imperial  court,     The  death  of  Conftantine  was 

the  fignal  of  war  ^'^,  and  the  adtual  condition  of 
the  Syrian  and  Armenian  frontier,  feemed  to  en- 
courage the  Perfians  by  the  profpeft  of  a  rich 
fpoil,  and  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  example  of  the 
xnafTacres  o.f  the  palace,  difFufed  a  fpirit  of  licen- 

55  D'Heubelot,  Bibliotheque  Oiientale,  p.  764. 

56  Scxtus  Rufus  (c.  26.),  who  on  this  occalion  is  no  contempt- 
ible authority,  affirms,  that  the  Perfians  iued  in  vain  for  peace,  and 
that  Conftantine  was  preparing  to  march  againlt  them  :  yet  the  fu- 
perior  weight  of  the  teftimony  of  Eufebius,  obh'ges  us  to  admit  the 
preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  ti'eaty.  See  Tillemonli^ 
Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420. 

3  tioufnef^ 
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tioufnefs  and  fedition   among  the  troops  of  the  ^^^^j^* 
eaft,  who  were  no   longer  reftrained  by  their  ha-  \^^^^ 
bits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.     By 
the  prudence   of  Conftantius,  who,  from  the  in- 
terview v/ith    his   brothers  in   Pannonia,  imme- 
diately  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the   legions  were  gradually  reftored  to  a  fenfe  of 
duty   and  difcipline  j  but  the  fcafon  of  anarchy 
had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  fiege  of  Nifibis, 
and  to  occupy  feveral  of  the  moft  important  fort- 
relfes  of  Mefopotamia  ".     In  Armenia,  the  re- 
nowned Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and 
glory  which  he  deferved  by  his  valour  and  fidelity 
to  the  caufe  of  Rome.     The  firm  alliance  which 
he  maintained  with  Conftantine,  was  produ6live 
of  fpiritual   as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits :  by 
the  converfion  of  Tiridates,    the  character  of  a 
faint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the  Chriflian 
faith  was  preached  and  eftablilhed  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  Armenia 
was  attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of 
policy  and  of  religion.     But  as  many  of  the  Ar- 
menian  nobles  ftill  refufed  to  abandon  the  plu- 
rality of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  pub- 
lic  tranquillity  was  difturbed  by  a  difcontented 
facflion,  which   infuhed  the  feeble   age  of  their 
fovereign,  and  impatiently  expefted  the  hour  of 
his  death.     He  died  at  length   after  a  reign  of  a.D.  343 
lifty-fix  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Armenian 
monarchy   expired  with   Tiridates.     His  lawful 
Ucir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Chriflian  priefts 

?7  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  ao, 

were 
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CHAP,  were   either   murdered   or    CMpelled   from    their 
xvril.  . 

chiirchesj  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were,' 

folicited  to  defcend  from  their  mountains  5  and 
two  of  the  mod  powerful  governors,  ufurping  the 
enfigns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the 
affillance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their 
cities  to  the  Perfian  garrifons.  The  Chriftian 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Artaxata,  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  had  recourfe  to  the  piety  of  Con- 
ftantius.  After  the  troubles  had  continued  about? 
three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  o.f  the 
houfehold,  executed  with  fuccefs  the  Imperial 
commiffion  of  reftoring  Chofroes,  the  fon  of  Ti- 
ridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  of  dilbibut- 
ing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  fai.thful  fer- 
vants  of  the  houfe  of  Arfaces,  and  of  proclaiming' 
a  general  amnefly,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  rebellious  Satraps.  But  the 
Komans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.  Chofroes  was  a.  prince  of  a 
puny  ftature,  and  a  pufillanimous  fpirit.  Un- 
equal to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averfe  to  the  fociety 
of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  re- 
tired palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  rivef 
•Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fliady  groves 
where  he  confumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural 
fports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  To  fecure  this 
ine^lorious  eafe,  I  e  fubmitted  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  Sapor  condefcended  to  impofe  ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  refticution 
of  tlie  fertile  province  of  Atropacenej,  which  the 

courage 
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courao;e  of  Tiridates,   and   the    viflorious    arms  C  11 A  p. 

•  1        1  J  1  A  •  XVJII. 

ot   Galerius,   had  annexed  to  the  Armenian  nriO-   ..j—.^,,.^.^ 
narchy  ^^ 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Con-  ThePer- 

^  •  1  •  r    ^1  A-  m-  o      I    »'3n  war, 

ftintius,  the  provinces  of  the  calt  were  ahiicted  ^j^' 
by  the  calamities  of  the  Perfiaii  war.  The  irre-r  337-360. 
gular  incurfions  of  the  light  troops  alternately, 
fpread  terror  and  devaftation  beyond  the  Tigris, 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of 
Ctefiphon  to  thofe  of  Antioch  ;  and  this  a6live 
fervice  was  performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  defert, 
who  were  divided  in  their  interell  and  affedions  j 
fome  of  their  independent  chiefs  being  enlirted  in 
the  party  of  Sapor,  whilft  others  had  engaged 
their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  emperor".  The 
more  grave  and  important  operations  of  the  war 
were  condu6led  v.'ith  equal  vigour ;  and  the  ar- 
mies of  Rome  and  Pcfia  encountered  each  other, 
in  nine  bloody  fields,  m  two  of  which  Conflantius. 
himfelf  commanded  in  perfon  "^"t     The  event  of  ^.^"'^  °^ 

oinG;ai;i, 

the  A.b.348. 

5^  Julian.  Oiat.  i.  p.  20,  21.  Aloies  of  Chorene,  1.  ii,  c.  89. 
1.  iii.  c.  1—9.  p. ,  226 — 240.  The  peiieft  agreement  between 
the  vague  hints  of  the  contemporaiy  orator,  and  the  circumltantial 
narrative  cf  the  national  hiilorian,  gives  light  to  the  fbnner,  and 
weight  to  th^  latter.  For  the  credit  of  Moles  it  may  be  likevvife  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a 
civil  office  of  inferior  dignity.  See  Godefroy,  Cod.  TJieod.  torn.  vi. 
p.  350. 

59  Ammianus  (xiv.  4..)  gives  a  lively  defciiption  of  the  wandering 
and  prsedatory  life  of  the  Saracens,  who  ftretched  from  the  confines 
of  AlTyria  to  the  catarailg  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adven- 
tures of  Malchus,  which  Jerom  has  related  in  lb  entertaining  a  man- 
ner, that  the  high  road  between  Bersea  and  Edcfla  was  intefted  by 
thel'e  robbers.     See  Hieronym.  tom.  i.  p.  256. 

60  We  Ihall  take  from  Eutropias  the  general  idea  of  the  war 
(x.  10,).     A  Pcriis  enim  multa  et  gravia  perpeffus,  fa'pe  captis  op- 

pidis, 
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CHAP,   the  day  was  mofl  commonly  adverfe  to  the  Ro- 
XVIII  .  . 

mans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara,  their  impru- 
dent valour  had  almoft  atchieved  a  fignal  and  de-» 
cifive  victory.  The  ftationary  troops  of  Singara 
retired  on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  palTed  the 
Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the 
village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp,  which, 
by  the  labour  of  his  numerous  pioneers,  he  fur- 
rounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  lofty 
rampart.  His  formidable  hoft,  when  it  was  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  m.iies,  which  feparated 
the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impatient  to 
engage  ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  flight  refift- 
ance,  fled  in  diforder ;  unable  to  refift,  or  de- 
firous  to  weary,  the  (Irength  of  the  heavy  legions, 
who,  fainting  with  heat  and  third,  purfued  them 
acrofs  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  ca- 
valry, clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had 
been  pofted  before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  pro- 
teft  their  retreat.  Conftantius,  who  was  hurried 
along  in  the  purfuit,  attempted,  without  effeft, 
to  reftrain  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  by  reprefent- 
ing  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night, 

pidis,  obfeflis  urbibus,  csefis  exerciribus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Sa- 
porem  profperum  piDelium  fuit,  nifi  quod  apud  Singarani,  &c.  This 
hpneft  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus,  Rufus,  and 
Jerom.  The  two  firft:  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of 
Libanius,  exhibit  a  more  flattering  pifture  j  but  tlie  recantation  of 
both  thofe  orators,  after  the  death  of  Conftantius,  while  it  reftores 
lis  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and 
that  of  the  emperor.  The  commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  firft  ora- 
tion of  Julian  is  profufely  learned.  Sec  likewife  the  judicious  ob« 
Nervations  of  Tillcmont,  Hift,  des  Einpereurs,  torn.  iv.  p,  656. 

8n4 
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and  the  certainty  of  completing  their  fuccefs  with  chap. 

'  1  tj  XVIIl, 

the  return  of  day.  As  they  depended  nnuch  more 
on  their  own  valour,  than  on  the  experience  or  the 
abilities  of  their  chief,  they  filenced  by  their  cla- 
mours his  timid  remonftrances  j  and  rufning  with 
fury  to  the  charge,  filled  up  the  ditch,  broke 
down  the  rampart,  and  difperfed  themfelves 
through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  exhaufted 
ftrength,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harveft  of  their 
labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the 
moment  of  vi(5lory.  His  army,  of  which  the 
greater  part,  fecurely  polled  on  the  heights,  had 
been  fpetftators  of  the  adlion,  advanced  in  filence, 
and  under  the  fiiadow  of  the  night;  and  his  Per- 
fian  archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the 
camp,  poured  a  fliower  of  arrows  on  a  difarmed 
and  licentious  crowd.  The  fincerity  of  hiftory  '^ 
declares,  that  the  Romans  were  vanquifhed  with  a 
dreadful  flaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant 
of  the  legions  was  expo  fed  to  the  moil  intolerable 
hardfhips.  Even  the  tendernefs  of  panegyric, 
confefTing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  ful- 
lied  by  the  difobedience  of  his  foldiers,  chufes  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  circumftances  of  this  melan- 
choly retreat.  Yet  one  of  thofe  venal  orators,  fo 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  Conftantius,  relates  with 
amazing  coolnefs,  an  a>5l  of  fuch  incredible  cruelty, 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  pollerity,  mud  imprint  a 
far  deeper  fl:ain  on  the  honour  of  the  Imperial 
name.     The  fon  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown, 

*'  Acenima  no<5lurna  concertatione  pugnatum  feft,  noftroruia 
•opiis  ingenti  ftrage  confoflis.  Ammian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewife  Eu- 
iropius,  X.  10.  and  S.  Rufus,  c,  27. 

had 
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CHAP,  had  been   made   a  captive   in  the  Perfian  campo 

XVIII.  *• 

it:...-^-  '  .  The  unhappy  youth,  who  nriight  have  excited  the 
companion  of  the  mofl  favage  enemy,  was  fcourg- 
ed,  tortured,  and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhu- 
man Romans  '^^. 

Siege  of  Vv'^hatcver  advantages  m.ight  attend  the  arms  of 

Sapor  in  the  fields  though  nine  repeated  vidories 
diffufed  among  the  nations  the  fame  of  his  valour 
and  conduft,  he  could  not  hope  to  fucceed  in  the 
execution  of  his  defigns,  while  the  fortifieid  towns 
of  Mefopotamin,  and  above  all,  the  flrong  and 
iantient  city  of  Nifibis,  ren:laintd  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Romans.  In  the  fpace  of  twelve  years, 
Nifibis,  which,  fince  the  time  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  defervedly  ellccmed  the  bulwark  of  the  eaftj 

A.D.  338.  fuftained  three  memorable  fieges  againft  the  power 

3+  •  35°-  Q^  Sapor  5  and  the  difappointed  monarch,  after 
urging  his  attacks  above  fixty,  eighty^  and  an 
hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulfed  with  lofs  and 
ignominy  ^'\  This  large  and  populous  city  was 
fituate  about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,' 
in  the  midft  of  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Mafius.  A  treble  inclofure  of 
brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  ^*;  and 

the 

^-  Lilxmiiis,  Orat.  iii.  p.  133,  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24.  and 
Spanheini's  Commentary,  p.  179, 

^>  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  ay.  Orat.  ii.  p.  62,  Sec.  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Spanheim  (p.  188—202.),  who  illuftrates  the  circum- 
ftances,  and  alcertains  the  time  of  the  three  fieges  of  Niiibis.  Their 
dates  arc  likewife  examined  by  Tillemont  (Hid.  des  Empereurs> 
torn.  iv.  p.  668.  671.  674.).  Something  is  added  from  Zofimus, 
1.  iii.  p.  151.  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  290. 

^4-  Salluft.  Fragment.   Ixxxiv.  edit.  Brofles,  and  Plutarch  jn  Lu- 

cull.  torn.  iii.  p.  184.     Nifibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 

fifty  houfcs  j  the  mailliy  lands  produce  vice,  and  the  fertile  meadows* 

5  as 
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"the  intrepid  refiilance  of  Count  Lucilianiis,  and  Chap, 

,  J      J    1  t  1     r  XVIII. 

his  garrifon,  was  leconded  by  the  defperate  cou- 
rage of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nifibis  were 
animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bifhop  ^\  in- 
ured to  arms  by  the  prefence  of  danger,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Pcr- 
fian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  away 
into  diftant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The  event 
of  the  two  former  fieges  elated  their  confidence  j 
and  exafperated  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Great 
King,  who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nifi- 
bis, at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  Perfia  and 
India.  The  ordinary  machines,  invented  to  bat- 
ter or  undermine  the  walls,  were  rendered  inef- 
fedlual  by  the  fuperior  flcill  of  the  Romans  j  and 
many  days  had  vainly  elapfed,  vv'hen  Sapor  em- 
braced a  refolution  worthy  of  an  eaftern  monarch, 
who  believed  that  the  elements  themfelves  were 
fubjefl  to  his  power.  At  the  fcated  feafon  of  the 
melting  of  the  fnows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Myg- 
donius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of 
Nifibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile  ^^,  an   innundation 

as  far  as  Mofiil  and  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  iliins  of  towns 
and  villages.     See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  300 — 309. 

^S  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii.  c.  30.)  aiciibcs  to  St. 
James,  bifhop  of  Edefia,  were  at  leaft  perfoi  med  in  a  worthy  can fe, 
the  defence  of  liis  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walls  under-  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  fent  an  army  of  gnats  to  fting 
the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  difconifit  the  holi  of  the  new 
Scnacherib. 

^^  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn,  ii,  p.  307.)  ali 
lows  a  very  confiderable  fwell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  faw 
a  bridge  of  twehe  arches  ;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  imderftand  this 
parallel  ot  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.  There  are  many 
circumllances  obfcure,  and  almod  uniijtelligible,  in  the  dcfcription  of 
dicft  llupcndou*  water-works, 

ever 
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CHAP,  over  the  adjacent  country.  By  the  labour  of  thtf 
»«_y_L/  Periians,  the  courfe  of  the  river  was  (topped  be- 
low the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined  on 
every  fide  by  folid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  ar- 
tificial lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  veflfels,  filled  with 
foldiers,  and  with  engines  which  difcharged  ftones 
of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  engaged,  almoft  upon  a  level, 
the  troops  which  defended  the  ramparts.  The 
irrefiftible  force  of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal 
to  the  contending  parties,  till  at  length  a  portion 
of  the  walls,  unable  to  fuftain  the  accumulated 
prefiiire,  gave  way  at  once,  and  expofed  an  ample 
breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Per- 
iians were  inftantly  driven  to  the  aflault,  and  the 
fate  of  Nifibis  depended  on  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the  van  of  a 
deep  column,  were  embarrafied  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unfeen  holes 
■which  had  been  filled  by  the  rufhing  waters.  The . 
elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds,  encreaf- 
ed  the  diforder,  and  trampled  down  thoufands  of 
the  Perfian  archers.  The  Great  King,  who  from 
an  exalted  throne  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his 
arms,  founded,  with  reluftant  indignation,  the 
fignal  of  the  retreat,  and  fufpended  for  fome  hours 
the  profecution  of  the  attack.  But  the  vigilant 
citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night; 
and  the  return  of  day  difcovered  a  new  wall  of  fix; 
feet  in  height,  rifing  every  moment  to  fill  up  the 
interval  of  the  breach.  Notv/ithftanding  thedif- 
appointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  lofs  of  more 
than  twenty  thoufand  men.  Sapor  ftill  preflTed  the 

redu(5tioa 
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reduclion  of  Nifibis  with  an  obftinate  firmnefs,  ^^,,f:,^' 

which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necefTity  of  \ ^ — ^ 

defending  the  eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia  againft 
a  formidable  invafion  of  cheMafTaget^  ^^  Alarm- 
ed by  this  intelligence,  he  haftily  rfilinqiiiPned  the 
fiege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  thofe  of  the  Oxus.  The 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  en- 
gaged him  foon  afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at 
leaR-  to  obferve,  a  truce  with  the  Roman  em- 
peror>  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes  ; 
as  Conftantius  himlelf,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two 
brothers,  was  involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
weft,  in  a  civil  conteft,  which  required  and  feem- 
ed  to  exceed  the  moft  vigorous  exertion  of  his  un- 
divided ftrength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  ^'^'^  war» 
had  fcarcely  elapfed,   before  the  fons  of  Conftan-  ofCon- 
tine  feemed  impatient  to  convince  mankind  that  ad"^*o 
they    were    incapable   of  contenting    themfelves  J^^'irch. 
v/ith  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified 
to    govern.     The   eldeft    of  thole   princes    foon. 
complained,  that    he    was  defrauded  of  his  juft 
proportion  of  the  fpoils  of  their  murdered  kinf- 
men  ;  and  though  he  might  yield  to  the  fuperior 
guilt  and  merit  of  Conftantius,  he  exadted  from 
Conftans  the  cefTion  of  the  African  provinces,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  acquired 

^7  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  ii.)  for  this 
jnvafion  'of  the  Mafl'agetac,  which  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  ge- 
nejal  (cries  of  events,  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken 
hiftory  of  Ammianus, 

Vol.  hi.  L  by 
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CHAP,  by  the  death  of  Dahnatius,     The  want  of  firr- 
XVIII.        ^  .  L-    L    r-      fu      .•  •  J    • 

cerity,  which  Conitantine  experienced  m  a  te- 
dious and  fruitlefs  negociation,  exafperated  the 
fiercenefs  of  his  temper  j  and  he  eagerly  liftened 
to  thofe  favourites,  who  fuggefted  to  him  that  his 
honour,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  was  concerned  in 
the  profecution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a 
tumultuary  band,  fuited  for  rapine  rather  than 
for  conquefl,  he  fuddenly  broke  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Conftans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  firft  ef- 
fecls  of  his  refentment.  The  meafures  of  Con- 
ftans, who  then  refided  in  Dacia,  were  directed 
with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the  news 
of  his  brother's  invafion,  he  detached  a  feled:  and 
difciplined  body  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  propofing 
to  follow  them  in  perlbn  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces.  But  the  condudl  of  his  lieutenants 
loon  terminated  the  unnatural  conteft.  By  the 
artful  appearances  of  fliglit,  Conftantine  was  be- 
trayed into  an  ambufcade,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  a  wood,  where  the  rafli  youth,  with  3 
few  attendants,  was  furprifed,  furrounded,  and 
flain.  His  boeiy,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the 
obfcure  ftream  of  the  Alfa,  obtained  the  honours 
of  an  Imperial  fepulchre  ;  but  his  provinces  tranf- 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  re- 
fufing  to  admit  his  elder  brotlier  Conftantius  to 
any  fhare  in  thefe  new  acquifitions^  maintained 
the  undifputed  pofTeflion  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Roman  empire  ^\ 

The 

*^*^  The  caufes  and   the  events  of  this  civil  wai-  are  related  wltb 
mwh  perplexity  and  contradiction.     I  have  chiefly  followed  Zo- 

naras^ 
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The  fate  of  Conftans  himfelf  was  delayed  about  ^  11  a  p. 
ten  years  longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  .  _  _  '  . 
death  was  referved  for  the  more  lojnoble  hand  of  M"»Jeroi: 

.    .   ^  Conihins, 

a  domeltic  traitor.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  a.d.  350, 
the  fyftem  introduced  by  Conftantine,  was  dif-  '''  '"^''^* 
played  in  the  feeble  adminiftration  of  his  fonsj 
who,  by  their  vices  and  weaknefs,  foon  loft  the 
efteem  and  affedlions  of  their  people.  The  pride 
affunned  by  Conftans,  from  the  unmerited  fuccefs 
of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contemptible  by 
his  want  of  abilities  and  application.  His  fond 
partiality  towards  fome  German  captives,  diftin- 
guifhed  only  by  the  charms  of  youth,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  fcandal  to  the  people '^^  J  and  Magnentius, 
an  ambitious  foldier,  who  was  himfelf  of  Barbarian 
extradtion,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  difcon- 
tent  to  aflert  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  '''^, 
The  chofen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Herculians, 
who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader, 
maintained  the  moft  refpedable  and  important 

naras,  and  the  younger  Viflor.  The  monody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop, 
edit.  Havercamp.)  pronounced  on  the  death  of  Conftantine,  might 
have  been  very  inftruftive  ;  but  prudence  and  falfe  tafte  engaged  the 
orator  to  involve  himfelf  in  vague  declamation. 

•^9  Qnarum  (gentium)  obfides  pretio  quaefitos  pueros  venufliores, 
quod  cultius  habuerat,  libidine  hujufmodi  arfiffe  pro  certo  habetur. 
Had  not  the  depraved  tafte  of  Conftans  been  publicly  avowed,  the 
elder  Viftor,  who  held  a  confiderable  office  in  his  brother's  reign, 
would  not  have  aflerted  it  in  fuch  pofitive  terms. 

70  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  134.  Victor  In  Epi- 
tome. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  born  in  one 
of  thofe  Barbarian  colonies  which  Conftantius  Chlorus  had  eftablilh- 
ed  in  Gaul  (See  this  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.).  His  behaviour  may 
remind  us  of  the  patriot  cail  of  Leicefter,  the  famous  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  could  perfuade  the  good  people  of  England,  thai  he, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign 
favourites. 

L  2  flatioa 
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^ JJ^^^J'-  Itation  in  the  Imperial  camp.     The  friendfliip  of 
Marcellinus,  count  of  the  facred  largeiTes,    fup- 
plicd  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  fedudlion* 
The  foldiers  were  convinced  by  the  moft  fpecious 
argurhents,  that  the  republic  fummoned  them  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  fervitude  ;  and,  by 
the  choice  of  an  a6live  and  vigilant  prince,  to  re- 
ward  the  fame  virtues  which  had  raifed  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  degenerate   Conftans  from  a  pri- 
vate condition  to  the  throne  of  the  v/orld.     As 
foon  as  the  confpiracy   was    ripe  for  execution, 
Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating 
his  fon's  birth-day,  gave  afplendid  entertainment 
to  the  illujlrious  and  bonoural'le  persons  of  the  court 
of  Gaul,  which  then  refided  in  the  city  of  Autun. 
The  intemperance  of  the  feaft  was  artfully  pro- 
tra6led  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night  j  and  the 
unfufpetting  guefts    were   tempted    to    indulge 
themfclves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of 
converfation.  On  afudden  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and   Magnentius,  who   had  retired   for   a 
few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment,  in- 
vefted  with  the  diadem  and  purple.     The  con- 
fpirators   inftantly  faluted  him  with  the  titles  of 
Auguftus  and  Emperor.     The  furprife,  the  ter- 
ror, the   intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and 
the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  the  aiTembly, 
prompted  them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general 
acclamation.     The  guards  haftened  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  i  the  gates  of  the  town  were  fliut  ; 
and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became 
inafterof  the  troops  and  treafureof  the  palace  and 
city  of  Autun.     By  his  fecrecy  and  diligence  he 

entertained 
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entertained   fome  hopes  of  fiirprifingr  the  perfon  ^  h  a  p. 

'^  ,       .^  .  XVIIL 

ofConilans,  who  was  piirfuing  in  the  adjacent  fo-  ' — -v-"— ' 

reft  his  favourite  amufement  of  hunting,  or  per- 
haps fome  pleafures  of  a  more  private  and  cri- 
minal nature.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  fame  al- 
lowed him,  however,  an  inftant  for  flight,  though 
the -d-efertion  of  his  foldiers  and  fubjeds  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  refiflance.  Before  he  could 
reach  a  fea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to 
embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena^',  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light  cavalry, 
whofe  chief,  regardlefs  of  the  fand:ity  of  a  temple, 
executed  his  commiflion  by  the  murder  of  the  Ion 
of  Conftantine'^. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Conftans  had  decided  JMagner.- 
this  eafy  but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  venani'o 
tht  court  of  Aurun  was  imitated  by  the  provinces  ^'^um^^'^e 

'  ^  '   purple, 

of  the  weft.  The  authority  of  Magnentius  was  A.D.  350, 
acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  great  prjefei:l:ures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  j  and  the 
ufurper  prepared,  by  every  a6t  of  oppreffion,  to 
collect  a  treafure,  which  might  difcharge  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  immenfe  donative,  and  fupply  th^ 
expences  of  a  civil  war.     The  martial  countries 

71  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourlflied  under  the  name  of  II- 
Kbeiis  -(Fomponius  Mela,  ii.  5.).  The  munificrncc  of  Conltantinc 
gave  it  new  Iplendor,  and  his  mother's  name,  Helena  (it  is  fiill 
called  Elne)  became  the  feat  of  a  bifliop,  who  long  afterwards  trans- 
ferred his  lelideiice  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modern  Roufillon, 
See  d'Anville  Notice  de  I'Ancicnne  Gaule,  p.  380.  Longuerue 
Defcription  de  la  France,  p.  223.  and  the  Murca  riifpanica,  1.  io 
c.  2. 

7^  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  119,  120,  Zonaras,  torn.  ii>  1.  xill.  p.  Tjr 
and  the  Abbre viators. 

L  3  of 
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CHAP,  oflllyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity 

XVIII,  ^ 

of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of 
Vetranio,  an  aged  general,  beloved  for  the  fim- 
plicity  of  his  manners,  and  v/ho  had  acquired 
fome  reputation  by  his  experience  and  fervices  in 
war '^  Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gra- 
titude, to  the  houfe  of  Conftantine,  he  imme- 
diately gave  the  ftrongeft  afTurances  to  the  only 
furviving  fon  of  his  late  mailer,  that  he  would 
expofe,  with  unfhaken  fidelity,  his  perfon  and  his 
troops,  to  infii6l  a  juft  revenge  on  the  traitors  of 
Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio  were  feduced, 
-rather  than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebel- 
lion ;  their  leader  foon  betrayed  a  want  of  firm- 
ncfs,  or  a  want  of  fincerity  i  and  his  am.bition  de- 
rived a  fpecious  pretence  from  the  approbation 
of  the  princefs  Conftantina.  That  cruel  and 
afpiring  wonnan,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great 
Conftantine  her  father  the  rank  of  Augufta^  placed 
the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
Illyrian  general  ;  and  feemed  to  expeft  from  his 
vidtory,  the  accomplifhment  of  thofe  unbounded 
hopes,  of  which  fne  had  been  difappointed  by  the 
death  of  her  hufband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it 
was  without  the  confent  of  Conftantina,  that  the 
new  emperor  formed  a  neceffary,  though  dilho- 
nourable,  alliance  with  the  ufurper  of  the  weft, 

75  Eutropius  (x.  lo.)  defcrlbes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and 
probably  with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Viftors.  Vetranio 
\vas  born  cf  cbfciire  parents  in  the  wilaeft  parts  of  Maefia  ;  and  fo 
i-nucli  had  his  education  been  neglefted,  that,  after  his  elevation,  he 
jiudicd  the  alphabet. 

whofe 
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whofe  purple  was  fo  recently  ftained   with   her  ^Jl,^^^* 
brother's  blood  ^^  ^ — „ — » 

The  intelligence  of  thefe  important  events,  Conftan-^ 
which  fo  deeply  afFcded  the  honour  and  fafety  of  to  treat. 
the  Imperial  houl'e,  recalled  tlie  arms  of  Conftan-  ■^•^-  35°- 
tius  from  the  inglorious  profecution  of  the  Perfian 
war.  He  recommended  tJie  care  of  the  eaft  to 
his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to  his  coufin  Cal- 
lus, whom  he  raifed  from  a  prifon  to  a  throne  ^ 
and  marched  towards  Europe,  with  a  mind  agi- 
tated by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief 
and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  am- 
bafiadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio.  The  firft 
author  of  the  confpiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in 
fome  meafure  had  beflowed  the  purple  on  his 
new  mafter,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  com- 
mifTion  -,  and  his  three  colleagues  were  feleclcd 
from  the  illuftrious  perfonages  of  the  ftate  and 
army.  Thefe  deputies  were  inftrufled  to  foothe 
the  refentment,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Con- 
ftantius.  They  were  empowered  to  offer  him 
the  friendfnip  and  alliance  of  the  weflern  princes, 
to  cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage  j  of 
Conftantius  with  the  daughter  of  Magnentius, 
and  of  Magnentius  himfelf  with  the  ambitious 
Conftantinai  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  mit.'ht  juftiy  be 
claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  eafl.  Should  pride 
and  miftaken  piety  urge  him  to  refufe  thefe  equi- 

7+  The  doubtful,  flu6luating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  defcribed  by 
Julian  in  his  firft  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim, 
vyho  difcufles  the  fituation  and  behaviour  of  Conftantina. 

L  4  table 
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9J^  ^J*-  table  condition?,  the  ambaffadors  were  ordered 
to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  muft  at- 
tend his  raftmefs,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the 
lovereigns  of  the  weft  to  exert  their  fuperior 
flrength  5  and  to  employ  againft  him  that  valour, 
thofe  abilities,  and  thofe  legions,  to  which  the 
houfe  of  Conftantine  had  been  indebted  for  fo 
many  triumphs.  Such  propofuions  and  fuch  ar- 
guments appeared  to  deferve  the  mofi  ferious  at- 
tention 5  the  anfwer  of  Conftantius  was  deferred 
till  the  next  dayj  and  as  he  had  reflefted  on  the 
importance  of  juilifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  he  thus  addrefledhis  council,  who 
liftened  with  real  or  afFeded  credulity  :  "  Laft 
f*  night,"  faid  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  reft,  the 
"  fhade  of  the  great  Conftantine,  embracing  the 
<'  corpfe  of  my  murdered  brother,  rofe  before  my 
**  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened  me  to 
^*  revenge,  forbade  me  to  defpair  of  the  republic, 
*'  and  allured  me  of  the  fuccefs  and  immortal 
*'  glory  which  would  crown  the  juftice  of  my 
"  armiS."  The  authority  of  fuch  a  vifion,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  filenced  every 
doubt,  and  excluded  all  negociation.  The  igno- 
minious terms  of  peace  were  rejefted  with  difdain. 
One  of  the  ambaftadors  of  the  tyrant  was  dif- 
mified  with  the  haughty  anfwer  of  Conftantius; 
his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of 
the  law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons;  and  the 
contending  powers  prepared  to  wage  an  impla- 
cable war  ^'. 

75  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Lcgatlonujn,  p.  27. 

Such 
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Such  was  ihe  condu6l,  and  fuch  perhaps  was  CHAP. 

^  XVIII. 

the  duty,  of  the  brother  ot  Conftans  towards  the  > „ * 

pertkiious  ufiirper  of  G^ul.     I'he  fitnation   ap.d  i^epo% 

.  -   ,/  .  J       .         J        r         -11  Vetranio, 

diaracter  ot  Vetranio  admitted  or  milder  mca-r  a.d.  350, 
iiircs;  and  the  policy  of  the  ealiern  emperor  was  ^'^'^'^^' 
ciireded  to  difunite  his  antagoniils,  and  to  fepa- 
r^te  the  forces  of  Illyriciim  fiom  the  caufe  of  re- 
JDcllion.  It  was  an  e;-fy  tafk  tf)  deceive  the  frank- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  Vetranio,  who,  i^ii^tiiating 
foiiie  time  between  the  pppofite  views  of  honour 
and  interefi,  difplayed  to  the  world  the  infincerity 
of  his  temper,  and  was  infenfibly  engaged  in  the 
fnares  of  an  artful  negociation.  Conftantius  ac- 
knowledged him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal  col- 
league in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would 
renounce  his  difgraceful  alliance  v.ith  Magnen- 
tius,  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  refpedive  provinces;  where  thcv 
might  pledge  their  friendfhip  by  mutual  vows  of 
fidelity,  and  regulate  by  common  confent  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  civil  war.  In  confequence 
of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Sardica  '^^j  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufancl 
horfc,  and  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry  ; 
a  power  fo  far  fiiperior  to  the  forces  of  Confian- 
tius,  that  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  com- 
mand the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  de- 
pending on  the  fuccefs  of  his  private  negocia- 
tions,  had  feduced  the  troops,  and  undermined 

7^  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  i6.  Tlie  pofition  of  Saidicn,  near 
the  modern  city  of  Sophia,  appears  better  fulted  to  this  interview  than 
the  fituation  of  either  NailVus  or  Sirmium,  where  it  is  placed  by 
Tcrom,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen, 

the 
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c  HAP.  fj^g  throne,  of  Vetranio.  The  chiefs,  who'  had 
lecretiy  embraced  the  party  of  Conftantius,  pre- 
pared in  his  favour  a  public  fjjcftacje,  calculated 
to  difcover  and  inflame  the  pafilons  of  the  multi- 
tude ''.  The  united  armies  were  commanded  to 
affemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the 
centre^  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  difci- 
plinC;,  a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  fcaffold,  was 
erefted,  from  whence  the  emperors  were  accuf- 
tomed,  on  folemn  and  important  occafions,  to 
harangue  the  troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of 
Romans  and  Barbarians,  v/ith  drawn  fwords,  or 
with  creded  fpears,  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
the  cohorts  of  infantry,  diftinguiflied  by  the  va- 
riety of  their  arms  and  enfigns,  formed  an  im- 
menfe  circle  round  the  tribunal  i  and  the  atten- 
tive filence  which  they  preferved  was  fometimes 
interrupted  by  loud  burfls  of  clamour  or  of  ap-^ 
plaufe.  Li  the  prefence  of  this  formidable  afiem- 
bly,  the  two  emperors  were  called  upon  to  explain 
the  fituation  of  public  affairs:  the  precedency  of 
rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Conftantiusj 
and  though  he  was  indifferently  Ikilled  in  the  arts 
of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himfclf,  under  thefe 
difficult  circumdances,  with  firmnefs,  dexterity, 
and  eloquence.  The  firfl  part  of  his  oration 
feemed  to  be  pointed  only  againfi:  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel 
murder  of  Conftans,  he  infinuated,  that  none, 
except  a  brother,  couid  claim  a  right  to  the  fucr 

77  Seethe  two  fiift  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  ,31.  ;  and 
Zollmus,  1.  ii.  p.  122..  The  diftinft  narrative  of  the  hiftorian  ferve§ 
to  illufb-ate  the  diffufcj  but  vague,  defcriptions  of  the  orator. 

ceffion 
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ceflion  of  his  brother.  He  difplayed,  with  fome  CHAP, 
complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial  raccj 
and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  troops,  the  va- 
lour, the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the  great 
Conflantine,  to  whofe  fons  they  had  engaged  their 
allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  moil  favoured  fervants  had  tempt- 
ed them  to  violate.  The  officers,  who  furrounded 
the  tribunal,  and  were  inftruded  to  aifl  their  parts 
in  this  extraordinary  fcene,confcired  the  irrefiftible 
power  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  by  faluting  the 
emperor  Conftantius  as  their  lawful  fovereign. 
The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  repentance  was 
comniunicated  from  rank  to  ranks  till  the  plain 
of  Sardica  refounded  with  the  univerfal  acclama- 
tion of  **  Away  with  thefe  upftart  ufurpers !  Long 
"  life  and  vi6lory  to  the  fon  of  Conftantine  ! 
"  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will  fight  and  con- 
*'  quer."  The  fiiout  of  thoufands,  their  me- 
nacing geftures,  the  fierce  clafliingof  their  arms, 
aftoniflied  and  fubdued  the  courage  of  Vetranio, 
who  flood,  amidft  the  defedion  of  his  followers, 
in  anxious  and  filent  fufpence.  Inftead  of  em- 
bracing the  laft  refuge  of  generous  defpair,  he 
tamely  fubmiirted  to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of  both  armies, 
fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Con- 
ftantius ufed  his  viiflory  with  prudence  and  mo- 
deration i  and  raifing  from  the  ground  the  aged 
fuppliant,  whom  he  affesfled  to  ftyle  by  the  en- 
dearing name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to 
defcend  from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prufa  was 
afljgned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdi- 
cated 
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c  H  A  P.  cated  mcriirch,  who  lived  fix  years  in  the  enjov- 

XVIII.  .  -^    ^ 

■L  -^    '„■  merit  of  eafe  and  affluence.     He  often  exprefTed 

his  grateful  fenfe  of  the  goodnefs  of  Conftantius, 
and,  with  a  very  amiable  fimplicity,  advifed  his 
benefaftor  to  refign  the  fceptre  of  the  world,  and 
to  feek  for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found) 
in  the  peaceful  o.bfcurity  of  a  private  condi- 
tion ^^ 
Makes  war  The  bchaviour  of  Conftantius  on  this  memo- 
Magnen-  rablc  occafion  was  celebrated  with  fome  appear- 
AD  "o  ance  of  juftice  ;  and  his  courtiers  compared  the 
fludied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a  Demo- 
fthenes  addrefTcd  to  the  populace  of  Athens,  with 
the  viftorious  eloquence  v/hich  had  perfuaded  an 
armed  multitude  to  defert  and  depofe  the  object 
of  their  partial  choice  "'.  The  approaching  con- 
tefh  with  Magn^ntius  was  of  4  more  ferious  and 
bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  to  encounter  Confi:antius,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  compofed  of  Gauls  and  Spa- 
niards, of  Franks  and  Saxons ;  of  thofe  provin- 
cials who  fupplied  the  ftrength  of  the  legions, 
and  of  thofe  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the 
moil  formidable  enemies  of  the  republic.     The 

73  The  younger  Yi£lor  affigns  to  his  exile  the  e;nphatical  appel"> 
lalion  of  "  Vcluptarium  otium.'"  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  28.)  is  th? 
voucher  for  the  correfpondence  with  the  emperor,  which  would 
ftem  to  prove,  that  Vetranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  ftultitiam 
f:mpiicyirimus. 

79  Eum  Conftantius facundia;  vi  dejeftum  Imperio  ia 

prratum  otium  removit.  Qux  gloria  poft  natum  Imperium  foli 
proceffit  eloquio  clementiaque,  &c.  Aurelius  Viftor.  Julian,  and 
Themiftius  (Orat.  iii.  and  iv.),  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  arti-. 
ficial  and  gaudy  colouring  of  their  rhetoric, 

5  fertile 
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fertile  plains  ^°  of  the  Lower  Pannonia,  between  ^^?l/f.^* 
the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  prefented 
a  fpacious  theatres  and  the  operations  of  the 
civil  war  were  protracfted  during  the  fuminer 
months  by  the  flcill  or  timidity  of  the  combat- 
ants ^\  Conftantius  had  declared  his  intention  of 
deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  vidlory  which,  on  the  fame 
aufpicious  ground,  had  been  obtained  by  the  arms 
of  his  father  Conftantine.  Yet,  by  the  impreg- 
nable fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  en- 
compaiTed  his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  ra- 
ther than  to  invite,  a  general  engagement.  It 
was  the  objefl  of  Magnentius  to  tempt  or  to  com- 
pel his  adverfary  to  relinquifh  this  advantageous 
pofitioni  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the 
various  marches,  evolutions,  and  ftratagems, 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  fug- 
geft  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by  af- 
fault  the  important  town  of  Sifcia  ;  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the 
rear  of  the  Imperial  camp  j  attempted  to  force  a 
paflage  over  the  Save  into  the  eaftern  provinces  of 

8'^  Eufbequius  (p.  112.)  traverfed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Scla« 
vonia  at  a  time  when  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  a  defert,  by  the 
reciprocal  hoftilities  of  the  Turks  and  Chriftians.  Yet  he  mentions 
with  admiration  the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  foil  ;  and  obfcrvcs, 
that  the  height  of  the  grafs  was  fufiicient  to  conceal  a  loaded  waggon 
from  his  fight.  See  likewife  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Col- 
leftion,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  &c. 

8'  Zofimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  nego-. 
(ciation  (1.  ii.  p.  123 — 130.).  But  as  he  neither  fliews  himfelf  a 
foldier  nor  a  politician,  his  narrative  mull  be  weighed  with  attention^ 
anU  received  with  caution* 

Illyricum  5 
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CHAP.  Illyricumi  and  cut  in  pieces  a  nunneroiis  detach- 

XVIII.  .  , 

^  -^  I  meat,  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  pafies 
of  Adarne.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fum- 
mer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  fhewed  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  field.  The  troops  of  Conllantius  were  ha- 
raffed  and  difpirited  ;  his  reputation  declined  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  his  pride  condefcended 
to  folicit  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  have  re- 
figned  to  the  aflauin  of  Conilans  the  fovereignty 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  Thefe  offers 
■were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip,  the  Im- 
perial ambafTador ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  difpofed  to  accept 
them.  But  the  haughty  ufurper,  carelefs  of  the 
remonftrances  of  his  friends,  gave  orders  that 
Philip  fliould  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  lead 
as  a  hoftage  •,  while  he  difpatched  an  officer  to  re- 
proach Conllantius  v;ith  the  weaknefs  of  his  reign, 
and  to  infult  him  by  the  promife  of  a  pardon,  if 
he  would  inflantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That 
*'  he  fhould  confide  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe, 
"  and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was 
the  only  anfwer  which  honour  permitted  the  em- 
peror to  return.  But  he  was  fo  fenfible  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  fituation,  that  he  no  longer 
dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been 
ofi^ered  to  his  reprefentative.  The  negociation 
of  Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffeclual  i  fince  he 
determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of 
merit  and  reputation,  to  defert  with  a  confider- 
able  body  of  cavalry,  a  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Murfa, 

The  I 
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The  city  of  Murfa,  or  EfTek,  celebrated  in  mo-  c  h  a  p, 
ckrn  times  for  a  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  „_^^_JL^ 
ien2:ch,  over  the  river  Drave,  and   the  adjacent  ?^*^'*^°^ 

s       t        t  n  ^  Murla, 

morafles  ,  has  been  always  confidered  ?s  a  place  a.d.  351, 
of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  Mag-  ''^'^'  '^' 
nentius  direding  his  march  towards  Murfa,  fet 
fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  fudden  afiault,  had 
almoft  fcaled  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  vigi- 
"iance  of  thegarrifon  extinguifiied  the  flames  j  the 
approach  of  Gonftantius  left  him  no  time  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  of  the  fiege  j  and  the  em- 
peror foon  removed  the  only  obitacle  that  could 
embarrafs  his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body  of  troops 
which  had  taken  pod  in  an  adjoining  amphi- 
theatre. The  field  of  battle  round  Murfa  was  a 
naked  and  level  plain :  on  this  ground  the  army 
of  Conftantius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on  their 
right ;  while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of 
their  difpofition,  or  from  the  fuperiority  of  their 
cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of 
Magnentius  ^\  The  troops  on  both  fides  re- 
mained under  arms  in  anxious  expeftation  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  morning  j  and  the  fon  of 
Conftantine,  after  animating  his  foldiers  by  an 
eloquent  fpeech,  retired  into  a  church  at  fom.e 
diflance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  committed 

^*  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and 
fupported  on  large  wooden  piles,  was  conftru<fted,  A.D.  1566,  by 
Sviltan  Soliman,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary. 
See  Browne's  Travels,  and  Bufching's  Syftem  of  Geography,  vol.  _ii. 
p.  90. 

85  This  pofition,  and  the  fubfequent  evolutions,  are  clearly, 
though  concifcly,  dellribed  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36. 

to 
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CHAP,  to  his  generals  tlie  conduft  of  this  decifive  day  ^*. 
They  deferved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and 
military  flciil  which  they  exerted.  They  wifely 
began  the  aflion  upon  the  left  j  and  advancing 
their  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line, 
they  fuddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the 

.  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  refifl:  the  im* 
petuofitv  of  their  charge.  But  the  Romans  of 
the  Weft  foon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  difcipline  ; 
and  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  fupported  the  re- 
FiOwn  of  their  national  bravery.  The  engage- 
ment foon  became  general  j  was  maintained  with 
various  and  fingular  turns  of  fortune^  and  fcarcely 
ended  with  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fig-" 
nal  victory  which  Conilantius  obtained  is  attri- 
buted to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirafiiers 
are  defcribed  as  fo  many  malfy  flatues  of  fteel, 
glittering  with  their  fcaly  armour,  and  breaking 
with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm  array  of  the 
Galliclegions.  As  foon  as  the  legions  gave  way, 
the  lighter  and  more  aclive  fquadrons  of  the  fe- 
cond  line  rode  fword  in  hand  into  the  intervals, 
and  completed  the  diforder.  In  the  mean  whilCj 
the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans  were  cxpofed  al- 
mofl:  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oriental  archers  j 

/    and  whole  troops  of  thofe  barbarians  were  urged 

s+  Siilpiciiis  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.  The  emperor  paffed  the  day 
in  prayer  with  Valens,  the  Arian  bifliop  of  Murfa,  who  gained  his 
confidence  by  announcing  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tille- 
iront  (Hift.  des  Empereius,  torn.  i\'.  p.  iiio.)  very  properly  re- 
marks the  filence  of  Julian  with  regard  to  the  perlbnal  prowefs  of 
Conftantius  in  the  battle  of  Murfa.  The  filence  of  flattery  is  fome- 
time?  equal  to  the  moft  pollti^'e  and  authentic  evidence. 

by 
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by  anguifh  and  defpair  to  precipitate  themfelves  Chap. 
into  the  broad  and  rapid  ftream  of  the  Drave  ^^ 
The  number  of  the  llain  was  computed  at  fifty- 
four  thoufand  men,  and  the  Daughter  of  the  con- 
querors was  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the 
vanquifhed^'^  j  a  circumllance  which  proves  the 
obftinacy  of  the  contefl,  and  juftifies  the  obfer- 
vation  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces  of  the 
empire  were  confumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Murfa,  by  the  lofs  of  a  veteran  army,  fufficient 
to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  to  add  new  triiim.phs 
to  the  glory  of  Rome*^  Notwithftanding  the 
invedives  of  a  fervile  orator,  there  is  not  the 
leall  reafon  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deferted  his 
own  ftandard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment. He  feems  to  have  difplayed  the  virtues  of 
a  general  and  of  a  foldier  till  the  day  was  irreco- 
verably lod,  and  his  camp  in  the  poflefllon  of  the 
enemy.     Magnentius  then  confulted  his  fafety, 

^i  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37.  ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  Zona- 
raa,  torn.  ii.  1.  xili.  p.  17.  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  130—133.  The 
"aft  of  thefe  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who 
could  difcharge  three  arrows  at  the  fame  time;  an  advantage  which, 
according  to  his  apprehenfion  of  military  affairs,  materially  con- 
ti'ibuted  to  the  victoiy  of  Conftantius. 

■"''  According  to  Zonaras,  Conftantius,  out  of  80,000  men,  loft 
30,000  ;  and  Magnentius  loft  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  pther 
articles  of  this  account  feem  probable  and  authentic  }  l)ut  the  num- 
bers of  the  tyrant's  army  muft  have  been  miftaken,  either  by  the 
author  or  his  tranfcribcrs,  Magnentius  had  collected  the  whole 
force  of  the  Weft,  Romans  and  Barbarians,  ii)to  one  formidable 
body,  which  cannot  fairly  be  tllimatcd  at  lefs  than  100,000  men. 
Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  34.,  35. 

**"  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  ea  dimicatione  confumpts:  funt,  ad  qua;- 
libet  bella  externa  Idone*;,  quae  mtiltum  triumphorum  poffent  fecuri- 
tatifque  conferre.  Eutropius,  x.  13.  The  younger  Vi^or  cxpreftes 
himfelf  to  the  fame  eftc(i\. 

Vol.  III.  M  and 
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CHAP,  and  throwing  away  the  Imperial  ornaments,  eC- 
■  caped  with  fome  difficulty  from  the  purfuitofthe 
light  horfe,  who  inccffantly  followed  his  rapid 
flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of 
the  Julian  Alps  ^^ 
^Ha"^^  The  approach  of  winter  fupplied  the  indolence 
A.D.  352.  of  Conflantius  with  fpecious  reafons  for  deferring 
the  profecution  of  the  war  till  the  enfuing  fpring. 
Magnentius  had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  city  of 
Aquileia,  and  fhewed  a  feeming  refolution  to 
difpute  the  paflage  of  the  mountains  and  morafles 
which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince»  The  furprifal  of  a  caftle  in  the  Alps  by 
the  fecret  march  of  the  Imperialifls,  could  fcarcely 
have  determined  him  to  relinquifh  the  polTeffion 
of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had  fup- 
ported  the  caufe  of  their  tyrant  ^^.  But  the  me- 
mory of  the  cruelties  exercifed  by  his  minifters, 
after  the  unfuccefsful  revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left 
a  deep  impreffion  of  horror  and  refentment  on  the 
minds  of  the  Romans.  That  raffi  youth,  the  fon 
of  the  princefs  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Con- 
llantine,  had  feen  with  indignation  the  fceptre  of 
the   V/eil   ufurped    by   a    perfidious    barbarian-, 

5!8  On  this  occafion,  we  muft  prefer  the  iinfiifpefled  teftimony  of 
Zofimus  and  Zonaras  to  the  flattering  aflertions  of  Julian.  The 
younger  Victor  paints  the  charaiSler  of  Magnentius  in  a  iingular 
light :  "  Sermonis  acer,  animi  tumldi,  et  immodice  timidus  ; 
iirtife::  tamen  ad  cccultandam  audaciae  fpecie  ftirmidinem."  Is  it 
moft  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Muria  his  behaviour  was  governed 
by  nature  or  by  art  ?  I  fhould  incline  for  the  latter. 

89  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.  In  that  place,  hov/ever,  as  well 
as  in  Oration  ii.  p.  9.7,  he  infinuates  the  general  dilpofition  of  the 
fenate,  the  people,  and  the  foldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  th© 
emperor. 

Arming 
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Arming  a  defperate  troop  of  flaves  and  gladiators,  ^-^y^/* 
he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domeftic 
tranquillity  of  Romei  received  the  homage  of  the 
fenate,  and  affuming  the  title  of  Auguftus,  pre- 
carioufly  reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty-eight 
days.  The  march  of  fome  regular  forces  put  an 
end  to  his  amibitious  hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguiihed  in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mo- 
ther Eutropia,  and  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  pro- 
fcription  was  extended  to  all  who  had  contrafted 
a  fatal  alliance  with  the  name  and  family  of  Con- 
ftantine  °''.  But  as  foon  as  Conftantius,  after  the 
battle  of  Murfa,  became  mafter  of  the  fea-coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble,exiles,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  equip  a  fleet  in  fome  harbour  of  the  Ha- 
driatic,  fought  proteflion  and  revenge  in  his  vie-^ 
torious  camp.  By  their  fecret  intelligence  with 
their  countrymen,  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities 
v/ere  perfuaded  to  difplay  the  banners  of  Conftan- 
tius on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans,  en- 
riched by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  fignalized 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  fon.  The  ca- 
valry, the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy, 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Conftantius  5 
and  the  ufurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  defer- 
tion,  was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his 
faithful  troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the 

9'  The  elder  Viftor  defcribes  in  a  pathetic  manner  tlie  miferable 
condition  of  Rome :  "  Cujus  ftolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patri- 
bufque  exitio  fuit,  uti  paflim  domus,  fora,  vise,  templaque,  cruore, 
cadaveribufque  opplerentur  buftorura  modo."  Athanafius  (torn.  i. 
p.  677.)  deplores  the  fate  of  feveral  illuftrious  vitTtims,  and  Julian 
(Orat.  ii.  p.  58.)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine, 

M  2  puovincea 
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CHAP,  provinces  of  Gaul.     The  detachments,  howevef, 
i_    ^      '  which  were  ordered  either  to  prefs  or  to  intercept 
the  flight  of  Magnentius,   conduced  themfelves 
with  the  ufual  imprudence  offuccefs;  and  allow- 
ed him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of 
turning   on  his  purfuers,  and   of  gratifying  his 
defpair  by  the  carnage  of  a  ufekfs  vidlory  °*. 
Laft  iiefeat      The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  re- 
ofivrS-^    peated  misfortunes,  to  fue,  and  tofueinvain,  for   . 
nentius,      peace.     He  firft  difpatched  a  fenator,  in  whofe 
Auguftio.  abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  feveral  bi- 
fhops,  whofe  holy  chara»5ler  might  obtain  a  mor6 
favourable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  refigning 
the  purple,  and  the  promife  of  devoting  the  re-^ 
inainder  of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  emperor. 
But  Conftantius,  though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  . 
pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned 
the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ^*,  avowed  his  inflexible 
refolution  to  inftid  ajufl:  punilhmenton  the  crimes 
of  an  affaffin,  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm 
on   every  fide   by  the  effort  of    his    vi(5loriou» 
arms.     An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  eafy  pof- 
feffion  of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  waver- 
ing faith  of  the   Moorifli  nations,  and  landed  a 
confiderable  force,  which    paffed  the   Pyrenees, 
and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  ths  lafl:  and  fatal 
ftation  of  Magnentius  ^',     The  temper  of  the  ty* 

9^  Zofim;  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Victor  in  Epkome.  The  panegyrifts  of 
Conftantius,  with  their  uliial  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  acci- 
dental defeat.  • 

9s  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Julian,  in  feveral  places  of 
the  two  orations,  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Conftantius  to  the 
rebels. 

9J  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.     JivlhiTi>  Orat.  i,  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74.. 

rant,  * 
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rant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  chap. 
urged  by  diftrefs  to  exercife  every  acft  of  oppref-  '  j 

fion  which  could  extort  an  immediate  fupply  from 
the  cities  of  Gaul  '*.  Their  patience  was  at 
length  exhaulled  j  and  Treves,  the  feat  of  Prae- 
torian government,  gave  the  fignal  of  revolt,  by 
ihutting  her  gates  againft  Decentius,  who  had 
been  raifed  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of 
Caefar  or  of  Auguitus  ^^  From  Treves,  Decen- 
tius vvas  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was 
loon  furrounded  by  an  army  of  Germans^  whom 
the  pernicious  arts  of  Conftantius  had  introduced 
into  the  civil  dilTenfions  of  Rome  ^.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Imperial  troops  forced  the  paffages  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of 
Mount  Seieucus  irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  Re- 
bels on  the  party  of  Magnentius^^     He  was  un- 

9+  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zofim.  1.  ii,  p.  133.  Julian,  who  (Orat,  I. 
p.  4.0.)  inveighs  againft  the  cruel  eft'e6ls  of  the  tyrant's  defpair, 
mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppreffive  edifts  which  were  dictated 
by  his  neceflities,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  fubjeils  were  compelled  to 
purchafe  the  Imperial  demefnes  ;  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  fpecies 
of  property,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  revolution,  mi^ht  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  trealbnable  ufurpation. 

95  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  th.e  victories  of  the  tvjo 
Augufti,  and  of  the  Casfar.  The  Csefar  was  anq^h^;!"  brother, 
named  Defiderlus.     See  Tillemout,  Jlift.  des  Empereurs,   torn.  iv. 

p-  757- 

9^  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.^o.ii.p.  74..  with  Spanheim,  p.  263.  Hii 
.Commentary  illuftrates  the  tranfa^lions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons 
Seleuci  was  a  fniall  place  in  the  Cotiian  Alps,  a  few  miles  diftant 
from  Vapincum,  or  Gap,  an  cpifcopal,city,qf  Pftuphinc.  See  d'An- 
ville  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  4.64, ;  and  LpnguerueDefcription  de  la, 
Prance,  p.  327. 

97  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Liban.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  269.  The 
Jitter  moft  vehemently  aiiaigns  thii  cruel  and  llltift)  policy  of  Con- 
fiantius. 

M  3  ablQ 
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^J^^.^/-  able  to  bring  another  army  into  the  fields  the 
fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted  ;  and  when  he 
appeared  in  public  to  aniixjate  them  by  his  exhort- 
ations, he  was  faluted  with  an  unanimous  fhout 
of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Conltantius !"  The 
tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to 
deferve  pardon  and  rewards  by  the  facrifice  of  the 
mofl  obnoxious  criminal,  prevented  their  defign  ■ 
by  falling  on  his  fword^^  -,  a  death  more  eafy  and 
more  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain 
from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whofe  revenge  would  , 
have  been  coloured  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
juftice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example  of  fui- 
cide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  ftrangled 
himfelf  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The 
author  of  the  confpiracy,  Marceilinus,  had  long 
Unce  difappeared  in  the  battle  of  Murfa  °°,  and 
the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  furviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  un- 
fuccefsful  faction.  A  fevere  inquifition  was  ex- 
tended over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from 
compulfion,  had  been  involved  in  the  caufe  of 
rebellion.     Paul,  furnamed  Catena,  from  his  fu- 

9S  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zofimxis,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Socrates, 
1.  ii.  c.  3a.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Viflor  defcribes 
his  death  with  feme  horrid  circumftances :  Transfoflb  latere,  ut 
erat  valti  corporis,  vulnere  naribufque  et  ore  cruorem  cfFundens,  ex- 
fpiravit.  If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he 
expired,  had  the  pleafure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hands  his  mo- 
ther and  his  brother  Defiderius. 

99  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  58,  59.)  feems  at  a  lofs  to  determine, 
whether  he  inflifled  on  himfelf  the'punifhment  of  his  crimes,  whether 
he  was  drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the 
avenging  demons  from  the  field  of  battle  to  hisdeftined  place  of 
eternal  tortures, 

periox  ■ 
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jDerior  fkill  in  the  judicial  exercife  of  tyranny,  was  ^  ^/^  ^* 
fent  to  explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  confpiracy  'w—^, — » 
in  the  remote  province  of  Britain.  The  honefl:  in- 
dicrnation  exprefied  by  Martin,  vice-pr^feft  of  the 
ifland,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own 
guilt  J  and  the  governor  was  urged  to  the  necef- 
litv  of  turnino;  ao;ainft  his  bread  the  fword  with 
which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Im- 
perial minifter.  The  mod  innocent  fubjefts  of 
the  Weft  were  expofed  to  exile  and  confifcation, 
to  death  and  torture;  and  as  the  timid  are  always 
cruel,  the  mind  of  Conftantius  was  inacceffible  tQ> 

100 

inercy 

.xos  Anirnlaa,.  xiv.  5.  xxi.  iS, 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Conjlanthis  fok  Emperor. — Elevation  and  Death  of 
Callus. — Danger  and  Elevation  of  Julian. — Sar- 
matian  and  Perfian  JVars, — Pillories  of  Julian  in 
Gaul. 


CHAP. 
XIX. 

Power  of 
the  eu- 
nuchs. 


THE  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
again  united  by  the  viclory  of  Conftantiusj 
but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  deftitute  of  perfonal 
merit,  either  in  peace  or  war^  as  he  feared  his 
generals,  and  diftrufled  his  minifters  -,  the  triumph 
of  his  arms  ferved  only  to  eflablifli  the  reign  of 
the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Thofe  un- 
happy beings,  the  ancient  produftion  of  Oriental 
jealoufy  and  defpotifm  ',  were  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome  bv  the  contagion  of  Afiatic 
luxury  *.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  ;  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, who,  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  had  been 
abhorred,  as  the  monftrous  retinue  of  an  Egyp- 
tian queen  \  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  fa- 
milies 

I  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  6.)  imputes  the  fiift  praftice  of  caftration 
to  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Semiraniis,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  The  ufe  of  eunuchs  is 
of  high  antiquity,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  law  of  Mofes,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  i.  See  Goguet,  Origines  des- 
Loix,  &c.     Part  i.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

^  Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te  j 

(>uia  folie  utuntur  his  reginse ~ 

Terent.  Eunuch.  ^6i  i.  fcenea. 
This  play  is  tranilated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  mufthave 
appeared  foon  after  the  eaftern  conquells  of  Alexander. 
i  Miles  .  .  fpadonibus 

Servire  rugolis  poteft. 

Herat.  Carm.  v.  9.  and  Dacicr  ad  loc. 
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unilJes  of  matrons,  of  fenators,  and  of  the  cm-  CHAP. 

XIX. 

perors  themfelves  *.  Reftrained  by  the  fcvere 
edifts  of  Domitian  and  Nerva  %  cherillied  by  the 
pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  an  humbie  ftation 
by  the  prudence  of  ConfVantine  ''y  they  multiplied 
in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate  fons,  and  in- 
fenfibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length 
the  direction,  of  the  fecret  councils  of  Conftan- 
tius.  The  averfion  and  contempt  which  man- 
kind has  fo  uniformly  entertained  for  that  im- 
perfecl;  fpecies,  appears  to  have  degraded  their 
charader,  and  to  have  rendered  them  almoft  as 
incapable  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be,  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous  fentiment,  or  of  perform- 
ing any  worthy  action'.     But  the  eunuchs  were 

fldlled 

By  the  word  _//>d^i;,  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expreffed  their  ab- 
^lorrcnce  of  this  mutilated  condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of 
eunuchs,  which  infenfibly  prevailed,  had  a  milder  found,  and  a  more 
ambiguous  fenfe. 

4  We  need  only  mention  Pofides»    a  freedman  and   eunuch  of 
iGlaudius,  in  whofe  favour  the  emperor  proftituted  fome  of  the  moft 
honourable  rewards  of  military  valour.     See   Sucton.  in   Claudio, 
c.  :S.     Polides  employed  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  inbuildiiig. 
Ut  Sfmdo  vincebat  Capitolia  noftra 
Po  fides. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv, 

i  Caftrarl  mares  vetuit.    Sneton.  in  Domitiun.  c.  7.     See  Dioti. 
Caffuis,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1107.  1.  Ixviii.  p.  JI19. 

^  There  is  a  pailage  in  the  Auguftan  hrllory,  p.  137,  in  which 
•Lanipridius,  whitft  he  praifes  Alexander  Severus  and  Conftantinc 
for  relh-aining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  tlie  mifclijefs 
which  diey  occafioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos 
'tiec  in  confdiis  nee  in  miniUeriis  habuit ;  <}ui  foli  principes  perdunt, 
'Ailtti  eos  fnore  gentium  aut  regumPerlarum  volunt  vivere  ;  qui  a  po- 
^ulo  etiam  amiciflimum  femovent }  qui  internuntii  furtt,  aliud  quani 
'j*f fporldetur  referentes  J  claudentes  principem  fmnn,  et  agentes  ante 
^'iOfhnia  nc  quid  fciat. 

7  Xeno})iion  (Cyropcedia,  1,  vlii.  p.  540-.)  has  ftatedthe  fpecious 
il'eafons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  entruft  his  perfon  to  the  gii;uil  of 

eunuchs. 
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CHAP.  {l<illed  in   the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigne ;  and 

XIX  ■  o        ' 

they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of  Conftan- 
tius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity  ^ 
Whilft  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair 
appearance  of  public  profperity,  he  fupinely  per- 
mitted them  to  intercept  the  complaints  of  the 
injured  provinces,  to  accumulate  immenfe  trea- 
fures  by  the  fale  of  juftice  and  of  honours »  to 
difgrace  the  mofl  important  dignities,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  at  their  hands 
the  powers  of  oppreflion  %  and  to  gratify  their  re- 
fentment  againft  the  few  independent  fpirits,  who 
arrogantly  refufed  to  folicit  the  proteftion  offlaves. 
Of  thefe  flaves  the  mofh  diftinguiflied  was  the 
chamberlain  Eufebius,  v/ho  ruled  the  monarch 
and  the  palace  with  fuch  abfolute  fway,  that  Con- 
Hantius,  according  to  the  farcafm  of  an  impartial 
hiftorian,  poffefTed  fome  credit  with  this  haughty 

eunuchs.  He  had  obferved  in  animals,  that  although  the  praflice  of 
caftration  might  tame  their  ungovernable  fiercenefs,  it  did  not  di- 
minifh  their  ftrength  or  fpirit ;  and  he  perniaded  himfelf,  that  thofe 
who  were  feparated  from  the  reft  of  human  kind,  would  be  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  perlon  of  their  benefaftor.  But  a  long  experi- 
ence has  contradifted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  in- 
ftances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  diftinguiflied  by  their  fidelity,  their 
valour,  and  their  abilities  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  general  hiftory  of 
Perfia,  India,  and  China,  we  (hall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs 
has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynafty. 

*  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  impartial  hiftory  ferves  to  juftify  the  inveflives  of 
Mamertlnus,  of  Libanius,  and  of  Julian  himfelf,  who  have  infulted 
the  vices  of  the  court  of  Conftantius. 

9  Aurelius  Viftor  cenfures  the  negligence  of  his  fovereign  iB 
<:hufing  the  governors  of  die  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  anny, 
and  concludes  his  hiftory  with  a  very  bold  obfervation,  as  it  is  much 
jnore  dangerous  under  a  feeble  reign  to  attack  the  minifters  than  the 
jnafter  himfelf.  "  Uti  verum  abfolvam  brevi,  ut  Imperatore  ipf(| 
«*  clarius  ita  apparitorum  |)lerif(jue  raagis  atrox  nihil." 

favourite* 
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favourite '°.     By  his  artful  fuggeftions,  the  em-  CHAP, 
peror  was  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  the  condemna-  <■      ,     j 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new 
crime  to  the  long  lift  of  unnatural  murders  which 
pollute  the    honour  of   the   houfe   of    Conftan- 
tine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Conftantine,  Gallus  Education 
and  Julian,  were  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  fol-  andjulian, 
diers,  the  former  was  about  twelve,  and  the  latter 
about  fix,  years  of  age  •,  and,  as  the  eldefl:  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  fickly  conftitution,  they  ob- 
tained with  the  lefs  difficulty  a  precarious  and  de- 
pendent life,  from  the  affecled  pity  of  Conftan- 
tius,  who  was  fenfible  that  the  execution  of  thefe 
helplefs  orphans  would  have  been  efteemed,  by 
all  mankind,  an  ad:  of  the  moft  deliberate 
cruelty".  Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia 
were  affigned  for  the  places  of  their  exile  and 
education  ;  bur,  as  foon  as  their  growing  years 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  ic 
more  prudent  to  fecure  thole  unhappy  youths  in 
the  fbrong  caftle  of  Macellum,  near  Ca^farea, 
The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a 
fix  years  confinement,  was  partly  fuch  as  they 
could  hope  from  a  careful  guardian,  and  partly 
fuch  as  they  might  dread  from  a  fufpicious  ty- 

^°  Apud  quern  (fi  veie  dici  dcbeat)  multum  Conftantius  potuit, 
Ammian.  1.  xviii.  c.  4. 

"  Gregory  Nazir,nzen  (Orp.t.  iii.  p.  90.)  reproaches  the  apoftate 
with  his  ingratitude  towards  Mark,  bifliop  of  Arethufa,  who  had 
contributed  to  lave  his  life;  and  we  learn,  though  from  2  lefs  re- 
fpet^able  authority  (Tillemont,  Hift.  dcs  Enipereurs,  torn.  iv. 
^.  jiO-);  t^liat  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  fanftuary  of  a  church. 

J  rant. 
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CHAP,  rant '".  Their  prifon  was  an  ancient  palace,  the 
f_^,^-,'  .■  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  ;  the  fitua- 
tion  was  pleafant,  the  buildings  ftately,  the  inclo- 
fure  fpacioiis.  They  purfued  their  ftudies,  and 
pra£lifed  their  exercifes,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
moft  flcilful  mailers  ;  and  the  numerous  houfe- 
hold  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the 
the  nephews  of  Conftantine,  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not 
difguife  to  themfelves  that  they  were  deprived  of 
fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of  fafety  i  fecluded 
from  the  jociety  of  all  whom  they  could  truft  or 
efteem,  and  condemned  to  pafs  their  melancholy 
hours  in  the  company  of  Haves,  devoted  to  the 
commands  of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured 
them  beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  At 
length,  however,  the  emergencies  of  the  ftate 
compelled  the  emperor^  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to 
inveft  Gallusj  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
Gallus  de-  with  the  title  of  C^far,  and  to  cement  this  poli- 
Cxhr,  tical  connexion  by  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
^V^V^^^'  Conftantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  in  which 
the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
never  to  undertake  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay  to  their 
refpedlive  Rations.  Conftantius  continued  his 
march  towards  the  Weft,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  re-? 

'*  The  moft;  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of 
Julian,  is  contained  in  the  epiftie  or  manifefto  which  he  himielf  ad- 
tlreHcd  to  the  I'enate  and  people  of  Athens.  Libanius  (Oral.  Paren- 
talls),  on  the  llde  of  the  Pagans,  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  i.), 
on  that  of  the  Chriftians,  have  preferved  feveial  intexeiHng  circu4&r 
fiances. 

fide  nee 
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fidence  at  Antioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegat-  ^^j^^* 
cd  authority,  he  adniiniftered  the  five  great  dia-  Ui-^,.  ^ 
cefes  of  the  eaftern  pr^efeftnre  '\  In  this  fortu- 
nate change,  the  new  Csefar  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honours 
of  his  rank,  the  appearances  of  liberty,  and  the 
reflitution  of  an  ample  patrimony  '*. 

The  writers  the  moft  indulgent  to  the  memory  Cruelty 
bf  Gallus,  and  even    Julian   huTilelf,  though  he  dcnce  of 
Wifhed  to  cad  a  veil  over  the  frailties  of  his  bro-  Callus. 
ther,  are  obliged  to  confefs  that  the  C^far  was  in- 
capable of  reigning.     Tranfported  from  a  prifoa 
to  a  throne,  he  pollefled  neither  genius  nor  appli- 
cation, nor  docility  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  experience.     A  temper  naturally 
morofe  and  violent,  inftead  of  being  corrected, 
was  foured  by  folitude  and  adverfity  j  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  endured,  difpofed  him  to 
retaliation  rather  than  to  l\'mpathy  ;  and  the  un- 
governed  fallies  of  his  rage  were  often  fatal  to 
thofe  who  approached  his  perfon,  or  were  fub- 
je(5l   to   his  povver  '^     Conftantina,  his  wife,    is 

defcribed, 

'?  For  t!ie  promotion  of  Gallus,  fee  Idatius,  ^ol'imus,  and  the 
two  Victors.  According  to  Pliiloftorgius  (1.  iv.  c.  i.),  Theoplu- 
lus,  an  Arinn  Iiifhop,  was  the  witncfs,  and,  as  it  were,  the  gua- 
nintee,  of  this  folenni  engagement.  He  fupported  that  charader  with 
generous  firmnefs  j  but  M.  de  Tillcmont  (Hift.  des  Empcreurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  II20.)  think.9  it  very  improbable  that  an  heretic  fliould 
have  poflcdcd  fuch  virtue. 

'•*■  Julian  was  at  Hrit  permitted  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  foon  excited  the  jealoufy 
<>t  Conftantius  ;  and  the  young  prince  was  advifed  to  withdraw  him- 
felf  to  the  lefs  conrpic\ious  Icenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

»5  See  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q^A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aurelius 
Viflur,  Eutropius,  x.  14,    I  ihall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 

wrote 
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CHAP,  defcribed,  not  as  a  womarij  but  as  one  of  the  in*» 

XIX.  . 

'  fernal  furies  tormented  with  an  infaciate  thirft  of 

human  blood  '^.  Inftead  of  employing  her  in- 
fluence to  infmuate  the  mild  counfels  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  fiie  exafperated  the  fierce  pafTions 
of  her  hufband ;  and  as  (he  retained  the  vanity, 
though  file  had  renounced  the  gentlenefs  of  her 
fex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  efteemed  an  equivalent 
price  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuou^ 
nobleman  '^  The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  fome- 
times  difplayed  in  the  undiffembled  violence  of 
popular  or  military  executions ;  and  was  fome- 
times  difguifed  by  the  abufe  of  law,  and  the  forms 
of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houfes  of 
Antioch,  and  the  places  of  public  refort,  were  be- 
fiegcd  by  fpies  and  informers ;  and  the  Ccefar 
himfclf,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habir,  very  fre- 
quently condefcended  to  aiTume  that  odious  cha* 
racier.  Every  apartment  of  the  palace  was  adorn- 
ed with  the  initrum.ents  of  death  and  torture,  and 
a  general  confternation  was  diffufed  through  the 
capital  of  Syria.     The  Prince  of  the  Eail,  as  if  he 

■wrote  his  abridgirent  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  GalliiSj 
■when  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate 
his  chara^ler.  "  Multis  incivilibui  geftis  Gallus  Caefar  .  .  .  vir 
*'  natura  ferox  et  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  fi  fuo  jure  imperare 
*'  licuifTet." 

i6  Megaera  quidem  mortalis,  inflammatrix  fsevientis  allidua,   hu-  ' 
inani  cruoris  avida,  Sec.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  i.    The  fin- 
cerity  of  Ammianus  would  Kot  fuffer  him  to  mifrepi-efent  fafts  or 
charaftersjbut  his  love  of  ambitions  ornaments  frequently  betrayed  him 
into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  exprefiion. 

^7  His  name  was  Clematius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime 
was  a  refufal  to  gratify  the  defires  of  his  mother-in-law  ;  who  folicit- 
ed  his  death,  becaufe  flie  had  been  difappointed  of  his  love.  Ara- 
mian.  1.  xiv.  c.  i. 

had 
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Iiad  been  confcioiis  how  much  he  had  to  fear,  C  ha  p. 
and  how  little  hedelerved  to  reign,  felefted  for  the  y^.J-'.^ 
objefts  of  his  refentment,  the  provincials  accufed 
of  fome  imaginary  treafon,  and  his  own  courtiers, 
whom  with  more  reafon  he  fufpeded  of  incenfing, 
by  their  fecret  correfpondence,  the  timid  and  fuf- 
picious  mind  of  Conftantius.  But  he  forgot  that 
he  was  depriving  himfelf  of  his  only  fupport,  the 
affe6lion  of  the  people  j  whilft  he  furnilhed  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and 
afforded  the  emperor  the  faireft  pretence  of  ex- 
afting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his  life  '^ 

As  Ions:  as  the  civil  war  fufpended  the  fate  of  Maflacre 
the  Roman   world,    Conltantius  dillembkd   his  peiiai  mi- 
knowledse  of  the  weak  and  cruel  adminiflration  *a  n"^'   . 
to  which  his  choice  had  fubjefled  the  Eafl: ;    and 
the  difcovery  of  fome  afiailins,  fecretly  difpatched 
to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed 
to  convince  the   public,  that   the    emperor   and 
Casfarvvere  united  by  the  fame  intereft,  and  pur- 
fued  by  the  fame  enemies  ''',     But  when  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  in  favour  of  Conftantius,  his  de- 
pendent colleague  became  lefs  ufeful  and  lefs  for- 
midable.    Every  circumftance  of  his  conduct  was 
feverely  and  fufpiciouQy  examined,  and  it  was  pri- 
vately refolved,  either  to  deprive  Gallus  of  the 

"8  See  in  Ammlanus  (1.  xiv.  c.  i.  7.)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the 
cruelties  of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  ajz.)  infinuates,  that 
a  fecret  conrpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  him  ;  arrd  Zofimtis 
names  (1.  ii.  p.  135.)  the  perfons  engaged  in  it;  a  miniftcr  of  con:- 
fiderable  rank,  and  two  obfcure  agents,  who  were  refolved  to  make 
their  fortune. 

'9  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  Ii.  p.  17,  18.  The  aflaffins  hnd  feduccd 
a  great  number  of  legionaries  ;  but  their  defigns  were  difcovered  and 
Kvealed  by  an  old  woman  In  vvhofe  cottage  they  lodged. 

purple. 
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CHAP,  purple,  or  at  leaft  to  remove  him  from  the  indo* 

XIX. 

lent  luxury  of  Afia  to  the  hardlhips  and  dangers 
of  a  German  war.  The  death  of  Theophilus, 
confular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who  in  a  time 
offcarcity  had  been  maflacred  by  the  people  of 
Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almoft  at  the 
inftigation,  of  Gallus,  was  juftly  refented,  not 
only  as  an  a6t  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous infult  on  the  fupreme  majefty  of  Conftan- 
tius.  Two  minifters  of  illuflrious  rank,  Domi-. 
tian,  the  Oriental  praefect,  and  Montius,  quseftor 
of  the  palace,  were  empowered  by  a  fpecial  com- 
miflion  to  vifit  and  reform  the  ftate  of  the  Eaft. 
They  were  inftrufted  to  behave  towards  Gallus 
with  moderation  and  refpect,  and,  by  the  gentleft 
arts  of  perfuafion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with 
the  invitation  of  his  brother  and  colleague.  The 
rafhncfs  of  the  pr^fe6l  difappointed  thefe  prudent 
meafures,  and  haftened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch, 
Domitian  palTed  difdainfully  before  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  and  alleging  a  flight  pretence  of  in- 
difpofition,  continued  feveral  days  in  fullen  re- 
tirement, to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Yielding  at  length  to  the  prefling  folicitations  of 
Gallus,  the  prefect  condefcended  to  take  his  feat 
in  council  j  but  his  firft  ftep  was  to  fignify  a  con- 
cife  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the 
Ciefar  fhould  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and 
threatening  that  he  himfelf  would  punifh  his  de- 
lay or  hefitation,  by  fufpending  the  ufual  allow-  ■ 
4ince  of  his  houfehold.  The  nephew  and  daughter 
8  of 
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of  Conftantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  infolence  chap* 

.  ,  .  XIX. 

of  a  fubjeflj  exprefled   their   refentment  by  in-   ^_  -,--.^ 

ftantly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  ciiftody  of  a 
guard.  The  quarrel  ftili  admitted  of  fome  terms 
of  accommodation.  They  were  rendered  im- 
prafticable  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Mon- 
tius,  a  ftatefman,  whofe  art  and  experience  were 
frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of  his  difpofi- 
tion  *°.  The  quseftor  reproached  Gallus  in  haughty 
language,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fcarcely  au- 
thorifed  to  remove  a  municipal  magiflrate,  fhould 
prefume  to  imprifon  a  Prjetorian  pricfedl;  con- 
voked a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  3 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  fove- 
reign,  to  defend  the  perfon  and  dignity  of  his  ra- 
prefentatives.  By  this  rafh  declaration  of  war, 
the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to 
embrace  the  moft  defperate  counfels.  He  order- 
ed his  guards  to  ftand  to  their  arms,  affembled  the 
populace  of  Antioch,  and  recom.mended  to  their 
zeal  the  care  of  his  fafety  and  revenge.  His  com- 
mands were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely 
feized  the  pr«fe6t  and  the  quisftor,  and  tyijig 
their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  dragged 
them  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  inflided 
a  thoufand  infults  and  a  thoufand  wounds  on  thefe 
unhappy  vi6tims,  and  at    laft  precipitated  their 

*°  In  the  prefent  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Afper,  quldem,  £tA. 
ad  Unitatem  propenfior  j  which  forms  a  fentence  of  contradi6lory  non- 
fenfe.  With  the  aid  of  an  old  manufciipt,  Valefius  has  reflified  the 
£rft  of  thefe  corruptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to  change  Unitatem  into  Irvi' 
tatem,  this  alteration  of  a  fingle  letter  will  render  the  whole  paflage 
cliear  and  confident. 

Vol.  III.  N  mangled 
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^  xix^'  ^^^S^^^  ^^^  lifelefs  bodies  into  the  flream  of  the 
■     ^    '_■  Orontes*'. 

ntuafionof      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^'  whatever  might  have  been 
GaJius.       the  defigns  of  Gallus,  it   was   only  in  a  field  of 
battle  that  he  could  alTert  his  innocence  with  any 
hope  of  fuccefs.     But  the  mind  of  that  prince  was 
formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weak- 
nefs.     Inftead  of  afTuming  the  title  of  Auguftus, 
inflead  of  employing  in  his  defence  the  troops 
and  treafures  of  the  Eafl:,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  deceived  by  the  afFefted  tranquillity  of  Con- 
flantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pageantry  of 
a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  le- 
gions from  the  provinces  of  Afia.     But  as  it  ftill 
appeared  dangerous  to  arreft  Gallus  in  his  capital, 
the  flow  and  fafer  arts  of  difllmulation  were  prac- 
tifed   with  fuccefs.     The  frequent   and  prefllng 
epiftles  of  Conftantius  were  filled  with  profefiions 
of  confidence  and  friendfhip ;  exhorting  the  Casfar 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  to  re- 
lieve his  colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares, 
and  to  afTift  the  Weft  by  his  prefence,  his  coun- 
fels,  and  his  arms.     After  fo  many  reciprocal  in- 
juries, Gallus  had  reafon  to  fear  and  to  diftruft. 
But  he  had  ncglefted  the  opportunities  of  flight 
and  of  refifl:ance  ;    he  was  feduced  by  the  flatter- 
ing aflfurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under 
the  femblance  of  a  rough  foldier,  difguifed  the 

*'  Inftead  of  being  obliged  to  colleft  fcattered  and  imperfeft  hints 
from  various  fources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  ftream  of  the  hiftory 
of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  feventh  and  ninth  chapters 
cf  his  fourteenth  book.  Philoftorgius,  howevei"  (1.  iii.  c.  a8.), 
though  partial  to  Gallus,  iliould  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 

moft 
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mofl:  artful  infinuation  ;  and  he  depended  on  the  ^^^P- 
credit  of  his  wife  Conftantina,  till  the  iinfeafonable  c— ..,( — ^ 
death  of  that  princefs  completed  the  ruin  in  which 
he   had   been  involved   by   her   impetuous   paf- 
fions ". 

After  a  long  delay,  the  relu6lant  Csfarfet  for-  His  dir- 
wards  on  his  journey  to  the  Imperial  court.  From  death, 
Antioch  to  Hadrianople,  he  traverfed  the  wide  Ctc^mbS 
extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  and 
(lately  train  j  and  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his 
apprehenfions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from 
himfeif,  he  entertained  the  people-  of  Conftan- 
tinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  The  progreis  of  the  journey  might,  how- 
ever, have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  minifters 
of  confidence,  commiflioned  to  feize  the  offices  of 
government,  to  obferve  his  motions,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  hafiy  fallies  of  his.  defpair.  The  perfons 
difpatched  to  fecure  the  provinces  which  he  left 
behind,  palTed  him  with  cold  falutations,  or  af- 
fefled  difdain ;  and  tlie  troops,  whofe  ftation  lay 
along  the  public  road,  were  ftudioufly  removed 
on  his  approach,  left  they  might  be  tempted  to 
offer  their  fwords  for  the  fervice  of  a  civil  war ''^ 

**  She  had  preceded  hev  liufband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  en  therosd, 
at  a  little  place  in  Bithynia,  called  Ccenum  Gallicariiim. 

^J  The  Theba;an  legions,  which  were  t!ien  quartered  at  Hadria- 
nople, fent  a  dtputation  to  Gallus,  \vith  a  tender  of  their  fervices. 
Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  ii.  The  Notitia  (f.  6.  20.  38.  edit.  Labb,) 
mentions  three  feveral  legions  which  bore  the  name  of  Theb:ean. 
The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  deftroy  a  defpicable  though  celebrated 
legend,  has  tempted  hira  on  the  flighted  tjounds  to  deny  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Thebaean  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See.  Oeuvres  d<i. 
Voltaire,  torn,  xv,  p.  414..  quarto  edition. 

N  2  After 
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CHAP,  ^ftcr  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to  repofe  him* 
felf  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a 
mandate,  exprefled  in  the  molt  haughty  and  ab- 
folute  ftyle,  that  his  fplcndid  retinue  Ihould  halt 
m  that  city,  while  the  Cjefar  himfelf,  with  only 
ten  poft- carriages,  fhould  haften  to  the  Imperial 
refidence  at  Milan.  In  this  rapid  journey,  the 
profound  refpeft  which  was  due  to  the  brother 
and  colleague  of  Conftantius,  was  infenfibly 
changed  into  rude  familiarity ;  and  Gallus,  who 
difcovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  attendants 
that  they  already  confidered  themfelves  as  his 
guards,  and  might  foon  be  employed  as  his  exe- 
cutioners, began  to  accufe  his  fatal  rafhnefs,  and 
to  recolledl  with  terror  and  remorfe  the  conduft 
by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  difli- 
mulation  which  had  hitherto  been  preferved,  was 
laid  afidc  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia,  He  was  con- 
duced to  a  palace  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  ge- 
neral Barbatio,  with  a  fele6t  band  of  foldiers,  who 
could  neither  be  moved  by  pity,  nor  corrupted  by 
rewards,  expefted  the  arrival  of  his  illuflrious 
viftim.  In  the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  was  ar- 
refted,  ignominioufly  ftripped  of  the  enfigns  of 
Caefar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Iftria,  a  fe- 
queftered  prifon,  which  had  been  fo  recently  pol- 
luted with  royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt, 
was  foon  increafed  by  the  appearance  of  his  im- 
placable enemy  the  eunuch  Eufebius,  who,  with 
the  afliftance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded 
to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  adminiflration 
of  the  Ealt.  The  Csefar  funk  under  the  weight 
of  Ihame  and  guilt,  confefied  all  the  criminal 
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afcions,  and  all  the  treafonabledefigns  with  which  ^  ^^^P- 
he  was  charged ;  and  by  imputing  them  to  the  i>^  .  ^ -  ^ 
advice  of  his  wife,  exafperated  the  indignation  of 
Conftantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  prejudice 
the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  emperor  was 
eafily  convinced,  that  his  own  fafety  was  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  his  coufin  :  the  fentenceof 
death  was  figned,  difpatched,  and  executed;  and 
the  nephew  of  Conftantine,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  was  beheaded  in  prifon  like  the 
•vileft  malefador  '*.  Thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
palliate  the  cruelties  of  Conflantius,  aflert  that  he 
ibon  relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recal  the 
bloody  mandate  j  but  that  the  fecond  meflenger 
entrufted  with  the  reprieve,  was  detained  by  the 
eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of 
Gallus,  and  were  deiirous  of  re-uniting  to  their 
empire  the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Eaft  '^^. 

Befides   the    reigning  emperor,    Julian   alone  The  dan- 
furvived,  of  all  the  numerous  pofterity  of  Con-  Jcapeof 
ftantius  Chlorus.     The  misfortune  of  his  roy^il  Julian, 
•birth  involved  him   in  the  difgrace   of  Gallus. 
From   his   retirement  in   the  happy  country  of 
Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  under  a->  Ilrong  guard  to 

*4  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallus 
5n  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  ii.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was 
yut  to  death  without  a  trial  ;  attempts  to  juftify,  or  at  leaft  to  ex- 
cufe,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflifted  on  his  enemies  ;  but 
ieems  at  lai  to  acJtnowledge  that  he  might  juftly  have  been  deprived 
of  the  purple. 

*5  Philoftorglus,  1.  Iv.  c.  i.  Zonaras,  1.  xili.  torn.  ii.  p.  iq. 
But  the  former  was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter 
tranfcribed,  without  choice  or  criticil'm,  whatever  i.e  touad  in  the 
^Vijitings  of  the  an^ents. 
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^  }^^J^^-  the  court  of  Milan  j  where  he  lane-uifhed  above 
leven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehenfion  of 
fufFering  the  fanne  ignominious  death,  which  was 
daily  inflifled,  almoft  before  his  eyes,  on  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  his  perfecuted  family. 
His  looks,  his  geftures,  his  filence,  were  fcru- 
■  tinized  with  malignant  curiofity,  and  he  was 
perpetually  aflaulted  by  enemies,  whom  he  had 
never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  which  he  was  a 
flranger  *^  But  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  Julian 
infenfibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmnds  and 
difcretion.  He  defended  his  honour,  as  well  as 
his  life,  againfl:  the  enfnaring  fubcleties  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  fome  de- 
claration of  his  fentiments :  and  whilft  he  cau- 
tioufly  fuppreffed  his  grief  and  refentment,  he 
nobly  difdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any 
feeming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder, 
Julian  moll  devoutly  afcribes  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance to  the  protedion  of  the  Gods,  who  had 
exempted  his  innocence  from  the  fentence  of  de- 
ftrudlion  pronounced  by  their  juftice  againft  the 
impious  houfe  of  Conftantine  *^  As  the  moll  ef- 
fedual  inflrument  of  their  providence,  he  grate- 

*^  See  Ammlanus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  i.  3.  8.  Julian  himfelf, 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  juft  pi6lure 
of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his  fi^ntiments.  He  fliews,  however,  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  his  fufferings,  by  infinuating,  though  in  ob^ 
fcure  terms,  that  they  lafted  above  a  year  j  a  period  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

*7  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of 
Conftantine  into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and 
agreeably  related.  It  forms  the  concluiion  of  the  feventh  Oration, 
from  whence  it  has  been  detached  and  tranflated  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie.     Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  3^5—408. 

fully 
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fully  acknowledges  the  fteady  and  generous  friend-  ^  ^^  P* 
ilhip  of  the  emprefs  Eufebia  '^,  a  woman  of  beauty  > 

and  merit,  who,  by  the  afcendant  which  fhe  had 
gained  over  the  mind  of  her  hufband,  counter- 
balanced, in  fome  meafure,  the  powerful  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  tlie  intcrcelTion  of  his 
patronefs,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial 
prefence :  he  pleaded  his  caufe  with  a  decent 
freedom,  he  was  heard  with  favour ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged 
the  danger  of  fparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of 
Gallus,  the  milder  fentiment  of  Eufebia  prevail- 
ed in  the  council.  But  the  effe(51:s  of  a  fecond  in- 
terview were  dreaded  by  the  eunuchs  i  and  Ju- 
lian was  advifed  to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thou2:ht  ^^  J«  ^^^^ 

^  1  •  /•     A    I  r         1  ,  to  Athens, 

proper  to  alTign  the  city  or  Athens  for  the  place  a.d.  35^, 
of  his  honourable  exile.  As  he  had  difcovered,  ^^* 
from  his  eariiell  youth,  a  propenfity,  or  rather 
paflion,  for  the  language,  the  manners,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed 
with  pleafure  an  order  fo  agreeable  to  his  wiihes. 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the  treachery 
of  courts,  he  fpent  fix  months  amidll  the  groves 
of  the  academy,  in  a  free  intercourfe  with  the 
philofophers  of  the  age,  who  ftudied  to  cultivate 
the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  in- 
^ame  the  devotiofi  of  their  royal  pupil.     Their 

^^  She  was  a  native  of  Theflalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  the  daughter  as  well  as  filter  of  confuis.  Her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  352.  In  a  divided  age, 
the  hillorians  ot"  all  parties  agree  in  her  praifes.  See  their  tefti- 
monies  coUefted  by  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empcreurs,  torn,  iv, 
jp.  750— 75+' 
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^  XIV  ^'  ^^^°^^s  vjcre  not  unfuccefsful  j  and  Julian  in- 
Ut-^n-— ;  violably  preferved  for  Athens  that  tender  regard, 
which  leldom  fails  to  arife  in  a  liberal  mind,  from 
the  recoUedlion  of  the  place  where  it  hasdifcover- 
ed  and  exercifed  its  growing  powers.  The  gentle- 
nefs  and  affability  of  manners,  which  his  temper 
fuggelled  and  his  fituation  impofed,  infenfibly 
engaged  the  affeflions  of  the  flrangers,  as  well  as 
citizens,  with  whom  he  converfed.  Some  of  his 
fellow-ftudents  might  perhaps  examine  his  beha- 
viour with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  averfion  j  but 
Julian  eftabliihed,  in  the  fchools  of  Athens,  a  ge- 
neral prepofiefTion  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and 
talents,  which  was  foon  diffufed  over  the  Roman 
world  "'. 

Eecalledto       Whilfl  his  hours  wcrc  pafTed  in  fludious  retire- 
Milan,  ,  -         - ,  1-1 

ment,  the  empreis,  relolute  to  atchieve  tne  ge- 
nerous defign  which  flie  had  undertaken,  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The  death 
of  the  late  C.-efar  had  left  Conftantius  invefted 
with  the  fole  command,  and  oppreffed  by  the  ac- 
cumulated weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before 
the  wounds  of  civil  difcord  could  be  healed,  the 
provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge 
of  Barbarians.     The  Sarrnatians  no  longer  re- 

29  Libaniys  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhaufted  the  arts  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  reprefent  Julian  as  the  firft 
of  heroes,  or  the  worft  of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-ftudent 
at  Athens  ;  and  the  fymptoms,  which  he  fo  tragically  delcribes,  of 
the  future  wickednefs  of  the  apoftate,  amount  only  to  fome  bodily  ira- 
perfeilions,  and  to  fome  peculiarities  in  his  fpeech  and  manner. 
He  protefts,  however,  that  he  then  forefaw  and  foretold  the  cala- 
mities of  the  church  and  Hate  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121, 

fpedted 
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fpefted  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  im-  ^^j^^- 
punity  of  rapine  had  increafed  the  boldnefs  and 
numbers  of  the  wild  Ifaurians:  thofe  robbers  de- 
fcended  from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage 
the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  prefumed, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  befiege  the  important 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garri- 
fon  of  three  Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Per- 
fian  monarch,  elated  by  victory-  agr.in  threatened 
the  peace  of  Afia,  and  the  prefence  of  the  em- 
peror was  indifpenfably  required,  both  in  the 
Weft,  and  in  the  Eaft.  For  the  firft  time.  Con- 
ftantius  fincerely  acknowledged,  that  his  fingle 
ftrength  was  unequal  to  fuch  an  extent  of  care  and 
of  dominion  ^°.  Infenfible  to  the  voice  of  flattery, 
which  aflfured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue, 
and  ceieftial  fortune,  would  ftill  continue  to 
triumph  over  every  obftacle,  he  liftened  with 
complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eufebia,  which  gra- 
tified his  indolence,  without  offending  his  fufpi- 
cious  pride.  As  fhe  perceived  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind, 
fhe  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the  oppofite 
characfters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  their 
infancy  had  been  compared  to  thofe  of  Domitian 
andof  Titus^'.  Sheaccuftomedherhufbandto  con- 

30  Succumbere  tot  neceflitatibus  tamque  crebris  unum  fe  qtiod 
nunqtiam  fecerat  a()erte  demon ftrans.  Ammian,  1.  xv.  c.  8.  He 
then  exprefles,  in  their  own  words,  the  flattering  aflTuranccs  of  the 
courtiers. 

3'  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  ciifFerens  fratris  quantum 
inter  Vefpafiani  filios  fuit,  Domitianum  et  Tituni.  Ammian.  I.  xiv. 
c.  1 1.  The  circumftances  and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  i'a 
nearly  the  fame,  as  to  afford  a  ftrong  example  of  the  innate  difference 
of  charadleis, 

fider 
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CHAP,  fider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild  unambitious  dif- 
pofition,  whofe  allegiance  and  gratitude  might  be 
fecured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  fubordinate  fta- 
tion,  without  afpiring  to  difpute  the  commands, 
or  to  fhade  the  glories,  of  his  fovereign  and  bene- 
fador.  After  an  obftinate,  though  fecret  flruggle, 
the  oppofition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  fubmittcd 
to  the  afcendency  of  the  emprefs ;  and  it  was  re- 
folved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials 
with  Helena,  fifter  of  Conftantius,  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed, with  the  title  of  Casfar,  to  reign  over 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ^*. 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court 
was  probably  accompanied  by  fome  intimation  of 
his  approaching  greatnefs,  he  appeals  to  the 
people  of  Athens  to  witnefs  his  tears  of  undiflem- 
bled  forrow,  when  he  was  relucflantly  torn  away 
from  his  beloved  retirement  ^^  He  trembled  for 
his  life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue  ;  and 
his  fole  confidence  was  derived  from  the  perfua- 
lion,  that  Minerva  infpired  all  his  aclions,  and 
that  he  was  protedled  by  an  invifible  guard  of 
angels,  whom  for  that  purpofe  fhe  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  approached,  with 
horror,  the  palace  of  Milan  j  nor  could  the  in- 
genuous youth  conceal  his  indignation,  when  he 
found  himfelf  accofted  with  falfe  and  fcrvile  re- 
fpecl  by  the  airaffins  of  his  family.     Eufebia,  re- 

3*  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.     Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  137,   138. 

?J  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q^  A.  p.  275,  276.  Libanius  Orat.  x. 
p.  268.  Julian  did  not  yield  till  the  Gods  had  fignified  their  will  by 
repeated  vifions  and  omens.     His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  refift. 

joicing 
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joicing  in  the  fiiccefs  of  her  benevolent  fchemes,  ^  ^^^  P* 
embraced  him  with  the  tendernefsof  a  lifter  ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  moll  Toothing  carefTes,  to 
difpel  his  terrors,  and  reconcile  him  to  his  for- 
tune. But  the  ceremony  of  iliaving  his  beard, 
and  his  awkward  demeanour,  when  he  firft  ex- 
changed the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philofopher  for  the 
military  habit  of  a  Roman  prince,  amufed,  during 
a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  Imperial  court  '*. 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  no 
longer  deigned  to  confult  with  the  fenate  in  the 
choice  of  a  colleague  •,  but  they  were  anxious  that 
their  nomination  Ihould  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  army.  On  this  folemn  occafion,  the 
'  guards,  with  the  other  troops  whofe  ftations  were 
!  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  appeared  under 
I  arms  J  and  Conftantius  afcended  his  lofty  tri- 
bunal, holding  by  the  hand  his  coufin  Julian, 
who  entered  the  fame  day  into  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  ^^  In  a  fludied  fpeech,  conceived 
and  delivered  with  dignity,  the  emperor  repre- 
fented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
profperity  of  the  republic,  the  neceffity  of  naming 
a  Csfar  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Weft,  and 
his  own  intention,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  their 
wilhes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the 
purple,  the  promifing  virtues  of  the  nephew  of 
Conftantine.     The  approbation  of  the  foldiers  was 

34  Julian  himfclf  relates  (p.  a74-)>  "''^^  fome  humour,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  own  metamorphofis,  his  downcaft  looks,  and  his 
perplexity  at  being  thus  fuddcnly  tranfported  into  a  new  world,  where 
every  objefl  appeared  lirange  and  hoftile. 

}i  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  139. 
Aurelius  Victor.    Vi(5tor  Junior  in  Epitom.    Eutrop.  x.  14- 
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CHAP,  teftified  by  a  refpedful  murmur :  they  gazed  on 
■L  ,  '  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  obferved 
with  pleafure,  that  the  fire  which  fparkled  in  his 
eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modeft  blufh,  on  being 
thus  expofed,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the  public 
view  of  mankind.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony  of 
his  inveftiture  had  been  performed,  Conftantius 
addreflcd  him  with  the  tone  of  authority,  which 
his  fuperior  age  and  ftation  permitted  him  to  af- 
fumej  and  exhorting  the  new  Csfar  to  deferve, 
by  heroic  deeds,  that  facred  and  immortal  name, 
the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  flrongeft  af- 
furances  of  a  friendfliip  which  fhould  never  be 
impaired  by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  fepa- 
ration  into  the  moft  diftant  climates.  As  foon  as 
the  fpeech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a  token 
of  applaufe,  claflied  their  fhields  againft  their 
knees  ^^  j  v/hile  the  officers  who  furrounded  the 
tribunal  exprefled,  with  decent  referve,  their  fenfe 
of  the  merits  of  the  reprefentative  of  Conftan- 
tius. 
ar.dde-  The  two  princcs  returned  to  the  palace  in  the 

CiEfar,        fame  chariot ;  and  during  the  (low  procefllon,  Ju- 
A.D.  355,  jjjjj^  repeated  to  himfelf  a  verfe  of  his  favourite 

Nov.  6.  ^  , 

Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to  his  for- 
tune and  to  his  fears".     The  four-and-twenty 

3^  Militares  omnes  hon^ndo  fragoie  fcuta  genibus  illidentes; 
quod  eft  profperitatis  indicium  plenum  ;  nam  contra  cum  haftis  cJypej 
feriuntur,  irae  documentum  eft  et  doloris,  .  .  .  Ammianus  adds, 
•with  a  nice  diftinftion,  Eumque  ut  potiori  reverentia  fervaretur,  nee 
ifupra  modum  laudabant  nee  infra  quam  decebat. 

37   EXXaCt    wofifUjE'f    flayiT*?,    tai    /ttoifa    xjaraii;.      The    WOrd    ■purfh^ 

which  Homer  had  ufed  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was 
applied  by  Julian  to  expiefs,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  objeft  of  his 
cwn  apprehenfions.  ' 

3  days 
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days  which  the  Ccefar  fpent  at  Milan  after  his  in-  C  J^^- 
veftiture,  and  the  firft  months  of  his  Gallic  reign, 
were  devoted  to  a  fplendid,  but  fevere  captivity  j 
nor  could  the  acquifition  of  honour  compenfate  for 
the  lofs  of  freedoni  ^^  His  fteps  were  watched, 
his  correfpondence  was  intercepted  -,  and  he  was 
obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  vifits  of  his 
mou  intimate  friends.  Of  his  former  domeftics, 
four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  him  ;  two 
pages,  his  phyfician,  and  his  librarian  j  the  laft  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  the  gift  of  the  emprefs,  who 
ftudied  the  inclinations  as  well  as  the  intereft  of 
her  friend.  In  the  room  of  thefe  faithful  fer- 
vants,  an  houfehold  was  formed,  fuch  indeed  as 
became  the  dignity  of  a  Csefar:  but  it  was  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  Haves,  deftitute,  and  perhaps  in- 
capable of  any  attachment  for  their  new  mafter, 
to  whom,  for  the  mod  part,  they  were  either  un- 
known or  fufpefted.  His  want  of  experience 
might  require  the  affiftance  of  a  wife  counfel ;  but 
the  minute  inllruclions  which  regulated  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  table,  and  thediftribution  of  his  hours, 
were  adapted  to  a  youth  dill  under  the  difcipline 
of  his  prasceptors,  rather  than  to  the  fituation  of 
a  prince  entrufted  with   the  condud  of  an  im- 

3^  He  reprefents,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms  (p.  277.),  the  dif- 
trefs  of  his  new  fituation.  The  provifion  for  his  table  was  however 
fo  elegant  ajid  fiimptuou-^j  that  the  young  philofopher  rejected  it  with 
difdain.  Qiium  legeret  libellum  afTidue,  quern  Conftantius  ut  pri- 
vignum  ad  ftudia  mittens  manu  fua  confciipferat,  pr^licenter  dif- 
ponens  quid  in  convivio  Cjefaris  impcndi  deberet,  Phafianum,  et 
vulvaui  et  fumen  exigi  vctuit  et  infeni.  Aromian.  MarceiJin.  I.  xvi. 
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CHAP,  portant  war.  If  he  afpired  to  deferve  the  efteem 
V— -yJ—*  of  his  fubjeds,  he  was  checked  by  the  fearofdif- 
pleafmg  his  fovereign  ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
marriage- bed  were  blafted  by  the  jealous  artifices 
of  Eufebia  ^^  herfelf,  who,  on  this  occafion  alone, 
feems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  tendernefs 
of  her  fex,  and  the  generofity  of  her  charader. 
The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers  re- 
minded  Julian  of  his  own  danger,  and  his  appre- 
henfions  were  encreafed  by  the  recent  and  un- 
Fatal  end  worthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  the  fummer  which 
rus!^  ^^"  preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general  had  been 
A.D.  355,  chofen  to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Barbarians  j  but  Sylvanus  foon  difcovered  that  he 
had  left  his  mod  dangerous  enemies  in  the  Im- 
perial court.  A  dexterous  informer,  counte- 
nanced by  feveral  of  the  principal  miniflers,  pro- 
cured from  him  fomiC  recommendatory  letters ; 
and  crazing  the  whole  of  the  contents,  except  the 
fignature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with 
matters  of  high  and  treafonable  import.  By  the 
induftry  and  courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was 
however  detefted,  and  in  a  great  council  of  the 

39  If  we  recollefl;  that  Conftantlne,  the  father  of  Helena,  died 
above  eighteen  years  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  pro- 
bable, that  the  daughter,  tliougli  a  virgin,  could  not  be  veiy  young 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  foon  aftei-wards  delivered  of 
a  fon,  who  died  immediately,  quod  obftetrlx  corrupta  mercede,  inox 
natum  praefeilo  plufqiiam  convenerat  umbilico  necavit.  She  accom- 
panied the  emperor  and  emprefs  in  their  Journey  to  Rome,  and  the 
latter,  quasiitum  venenum  bibej-e  per  fraudem  illexit,  ut  quotief- 
cunque  concepiffet,  immaturum  abjiceret  partum.  Ammian.  1.  xvi. 
c.  10.  Our  phyficians  will  determine  whether  there  exifts  fuch  a 
poilbn.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  public 
malignity  imputed  the  effeils  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Eufebia, 

civil 
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]  €fvil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  prefence  of  ^  ^^  ^• 
the  emperor  himfelf,  the  innpcence  of  Sylvanus  u.  -j^-  .^ 
was  publicly  acknowledged.  But  the  difcovery 
came  too  late  j  the  report  of  the  calumny,  and  the 
hally  feizure  of  his  eftate,  had  already  provoked 
the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he 
was  fo  unjuftly  accufed.  He  aflumed  the  purple 
at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  a£live 
powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invafion, 
and  Milan  with  afiege.  In  this  emergency,  Ur- 
ficinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an 
a6l  of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  had  lofl  by 
his  eminent  fervices  in  the  Eaft.  Exafperated,  as 
he  might  fpecioufly  allege,  by  injuries  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  he  haftened  with  a  few  followers  to  join 
the  ftandard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his 
too  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only 
twenty-eight  days,  Sylvanus  was  afiaflinated  : 
the  foidiers  who,  without  any  criminal  intention, 
had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader^^ 
immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance  i  and 
the  flatterers  of  Conflantius  celebrated  the  wif- 
dom  and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  a  civil  war  without  the  hazard. of  a 
battle  *°. 

The  protevflion  of  the  Rhsetian  frontier,  and  Conflan- 
the  perfecution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  detained  Romll'  ^ 
Confl:antius  in  Italy  above  eighteen  months  after  ^-^r  357» 
the  departure  of  Julian.     Before  the  emperor  re- 
turned into  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  his  pride  and 

40  Ammianus  (xv.  5.)  was  perfeftly  well  informed  of  the  condufl 
and  fate  of  Sylvanus.  He  himfelf  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who 
attended  Urficinus  in  his  dangerous  enterprife, 
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c  HAP.  ciiriofity  in  a  vifit  to  the  ancient  capital*'.  He 
proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome  along  the  ^mi- 
lian  and  Flaminian  ways ;  and  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
proached within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march 
of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquiihed  a  foreign 
enemy,  aflumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
procefTion.  His  fplendid  train  was  compofed  of 
all  the  minifters  of  luxury  ;  but  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  he  was  encompaffed  by  the  glitter- 
ing arms  of  the  numerous  fquadronsof  his  guards 
and  cuirafTiers.  Their  ftreaming  banners  of  filk, 
embofled  with  gold,  and  fhaped  in  the  form  of 
dragons,  waved  round  the  perfon  of  the  em- 
peror. Conftantius  fat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  re- 
fplendent  with  gold  and  precious  gems;  and,  ex- 
cept when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pafs  under  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  he  afFefted  a  (lately  demeanour 
of  inflexible,  and,  as  it  might  feem,  of  infenfible 
gravity.  The  fevere  difcipline  of  the  Perfian 
youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into 
the  Imperial  palace;  and  fuch  were  the  habits  of 
patience  which  they  had  inculcated,  that,  during 
a  flow  and  fultry  march,  he  was  never  fecn  to 
move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  his 
eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  was 
received  by  the  magiftrates  and  fenate  of  Romej 
and  the  emperor  furveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil 
honours  of  the  republic,  and  the  confular  images 
of  the   noble  families.     Tiie   fl:reets  were  lined 

41  For  the  particulars  of  the  vifit  of  Conftantius  to  Rome,  fee  Am- 
jnianus,  1.  xvi.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Themiftius  was 
appointed  deputy  from  Conftantinople,  and  that  he  compofed  hi»' 
fourth  Oration  for  this  ceremony, 

with 
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^ith  an  innumerable  multitude.  Their  repeated  CHAP, 
acclamations  expreflcd  their  joy  at  beholding, 
after  an  abfence  of  thirty-two  years,  the  facred 
perlbn  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  Conftantius  him- 
felf  expreiTedi  with  ibme  pleafantry,  his  afFefted. 
furprife  that  the  human  race  fhould  thus  fuddenly 
be  coUedled  on  the  fame  fpot.  The  Ton  of  Con- 
flantine  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
Auguftus  :  he  prefided  in  the  fenate,  harangued 
the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  had  fo 
often  afcendedj  aflifted  with  unufual  courtefy  an 
the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns 
of  gold,  as  well  as  the  panegyrics  which  had  been 
prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  the  deputies  of  the 
principal  cities;  His  fliort  vifit  of  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewin,g  the  monum.ents  of  art 
and  power,  which  were  fcattered  over  the  {even 
hills  and  the  interjacent  vallics;  He  admired  the 
awful  majefty  of  the  capirol,  the  vaft  extent  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  fevere 
fimplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  mady  greatnefs  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  archi- 
tcclurc  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  (lately  (lru6lure  of 
the  Forum  and  column  of  Trajan  j  acknowledg- 
ing, that  the  voice  6f  fame,  fo  prone  to  invent 
and  to  magnify,  had  made  an  inadequate  report 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  traveller, 
xvho  has  contemjplated  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
may  conceive  fome  imperfect  idea  of  the  fenci- 
ments  which  they  muft  have  infpired  when  they 
i  reared  their  heads  in  the  fplendour  of  unfullied 
beauty. 
-Vol.  III.  O  The 
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The  fatisfadlion  which  Conftantius  had  received 
from  this  journey  exciced  him  to  the  generous 
•^"'^^''  emulation  of  bellowing  on  the  Romans  fome  me- 
niorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  munificence. 
His  hrft  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equcftrian  and 
colo0al  ftatue  which  he  had  feen  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  ;  but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the 
difficulties  of  the  execution  ""^  he  chofe  rather  to 
€mbelli{h  the  capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian-- 
obeliik.  In  a  remote  but  polillied  age,  which 
feems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alpha- 
betical writing,  a  great  number  of  thefe  obeliflcs 
had  been  erefted,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  He- 
liopolis,  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt 
in  a  juft  confidence  that  the  fimplicity  of  their 
form,  and  the  hardnefs  of  their  fubftance,  would 
refift  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence  *\  Several 
of  thefe  extraordinary  columns  had  been  tranf- 
ported  to  Rome  by  Auguftus  and  his  fuccefTors^ 
as  the  moft  durable  monuments  of  their  power 
and  viclory  **  i  but  there  remained  one  obelifls:>, 

4-  Homiifdas,  a  fngitive  prince  of  Peifm,  obferved  to  the  esn-  , 
peror,  that  it"  he  made  Aich  a  horfe,  he  mull  think  of  preparing  » 
funilar  ftable  (the  Forum  of  Trajan).  Another  faying  of  Hormif- 
das  is  recorded,.  "  that  one  tiling  only  had  dijplcajcd  him,  to  find  that 
"  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elfewliere."'  If  we  adopt  this  read- 
ing of  the  text  of  Ammianus  (drfpiinajjc  inftead  oi  flacuijfc),  we  may 
eonfider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  fenfe  would 
be  that  of  a  mifanthrope. 

4J  When  Germanicus  vifited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes^ 
the  eldeft  of  the  priefts  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  thefe  hiero- 
glyphics. Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  60.  But  it  feems  probable,  that 
before  the  ufeful  invention  cf  an  alphabet,  thefe  natural  or  arbitrary 
figns  were  the  common  charafters  ot  theEg)'ptian  nation.  See  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  vol,  iii.  p.  69 — 343. 

44  See  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  x.xxvi.c.  14.,  15. 

which^ 
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^hich,  from  its  fize  or  fanflity,  efcaped  for  a  long  ^  ^  -^  ^^ 

time  the  rapacious  vanity  of  the  conquerors.     Ic  > ^/— i^ 

was  defigncd  by  Conftantine  to  adorn  his  new 
city  *^ ;  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order 
from  the  pedeftal  where  it  flood  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  death  of  Conflg^ntinc 
fufpended  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  and  this 
obelifls.  was  deftined  by  his  fon  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  A  velTel  of  uncommon 
ftrength  and  capacioufnefs  was  provided  to  con- 
vey this  enormous  weight  of  granite,  at  lead  an 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  thofe  of  the  Tyber.  The 
obelifli  of  Conftantius  was  landed  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  and  elevated,  by  the  efforts 
of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Circus  of 
Rome  ^\ 

The  departure  of  Conftantius  from  Rome  wa.s  TheQna- 
haftened  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  sLmatian 
dirtrefs   and    danger   of  the   Illyrian   provinces.  ^T^X 

.    .  ,       .  A.D.  357, 

The  diftracflions  of  civil  war,   and  the  irreparable  358, 359. 
lofs  which  the  Roman  legions  had  fuftained   in 
the   battle   of  Murfa,    expofed   thofe   countries, 
almoft  without  defence,   to  the  light  cavalry  of 

4S  Ammian.  Msrcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  He  gives  us  a  Greek  in- 
terpretation of  the  hieroglyphic?,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbro- 
gius  adds  a  Latin  inscription,  which,  in  twenty  verfes  oi  the  age  of 
Conftantius,  contain  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  obelifk. 

4-^  See  Donat.  Roma  Antiqua,  I.  iii,  c.  14.  1.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the 
learned,  though  confufed,  DifTertation  of  Bargjeus  on  Obelisks,  inr 
ferled  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Grsevius's  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  1897 — 1936.  This  Dificrtation  is  dedicated  to  pope  Eixtus  V. 
who  erefted  the  obelifk  of  Conftnntius  in  the  fquure  bcf'cre  tiie  pa- 
triarchal church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

O  2  the 
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^5tv^'  the  Barbirians ;   and  particularly  to  the  inroads- 
of  the  Quadi,   a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who- 
feem  to  have  exchanged  the  inftitutions  of  Ger- 
many for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their  Sar- 
matian  allies'^'.     The    parrifons  of  the  frontier 
were  infufficient  to  check  their  progrefs  j  and  the 
irKlolent    monarch  was    at  length  compelled   to 
afTemble,  from  the  extremities  of  Iris  dominions^ 
the  flower  of  the  Palatine   troops^  to   take  the 
field  in  perfon,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
with    the   preceding   autumn    and    the    enfuing 
ipring,    in  the  ferious   ptsofecution   of  the  war. 
The  emperor  pafled  the  Danube  oa  a  bridge  of 
boats,    cut  in   pieces   all    that    encountered  his 
march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
of  the  Quadi,  and  feverely  retaliated  the  calami- 
ties which  they  had  inflifted  on  the  Roman  pro- 
vince.    The  difmayed  Barbarians  were  foon  re* 
duced  to  lue  for  peace:  they  offered  the  rellitution 
of  his  captive  fubjeds,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
paft,  and  the  noblefl:  hoftages  as  a  pledge  of  their 
future  condu6l.     The   generous   coiirtefy  which 
was  fliewn  to  the  firft  among  their  chieftains  who 
implored   the   clemency  of  Conftantius,  encou- 
rage^ the  more  timid,,  or  the  more  obftinate,  to 
imitate  their  example  ;  and  the  Lnperial  camp  was 
crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambafladors  of  the 
mod  dillant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of 
the  Lefler  Poland,  and  who  might  have  deemed 
themfelves  fccure  behind  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains.     While  Conffantius  gave 

^T  The  events  of  this  Quailian  and  Sarinatian  war  are  related  by 
Aiiimianu^,  xvi.  ic.  xvii.  ij,  13,   x'x.  11. 

laws 
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iaws  to  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  ^  ^  ^  ^* 
diftinguifhed  with  fpecious  compaflion  the  Sar- 
matian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their  flaves, 
and  who  formed  a  yery  confiderable  accefiion  to 
the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  em* 
bracirig  a  generous  but  artful  fyftem  of  po'licy, 
releafed  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this 
humiliating  dependence,  and  reftored  them,  by 
a  feparate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation 
united  under  the  government  of  a  king,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared  his  refo- 
iution  of  afferting  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and 
of  fecuring  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  ex- 
tirpation, or  at  lead  the  banifiiment,  of  the  Li- 
migantes,  whofe  manners  v/ere  ftill  infe(5led  with 
the  vices  of  their  fervile  origin.  The  execution 
of  this  defign  was  attended  with  more  difficulty 
than  glory.  The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  was 
protected  againft  the  Romans  by  the  Danube, 
againft  the  hoftile  Barbarians  by  the  Teyfs.  The 
marfhy  lands  which  lay  between  thofe  rivers,  and 
were  often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed 
an  intricate  wildernefs,  pervious  only  to  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  acquainted  with  its  ferret  patiis 
and  inaccefTible  fortreifes.  On  the  approach  of 
•Conftantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  clhcacy  of 
prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms;  but  he  flerniy 
reje(51:ed  their  fupplications^  defeated  their  rude 
flratagems,  and  repelled  with  fls.ill  and  iirmneff, 
the  efforts  of  t'lcir  irregular  valour.  One  of 
their  moft  warlike  tribes,  eftablillic'd  in  a  frnnlj 
rfland  towards  the  confinx  of  the  Teyfs  and  rhi- 
O   3  Danube, 
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CHAP.  Danube,  confented  to  pals  the  river  with  the  iit- 
1—^1—  tention  of  furprifing  the  emperor  during  the 
fecurity  of  an  amicable  conference.  They  foon. 
became  the  vidims  of  the  perfidy  which  they 
meditated.  Encompafled  on  every  fide,  tram- 
pled down  by  the  cavalry,  flaughtered  by  the 
fwords  of  the  legions,  they  difdained  to  aik  for 
mercy ;  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance  (till 
grafped  their  weapons  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
After  this  vitflory  a  confiderable  body  of  Romans 
was  landed  on  the  oppofice  banks  of  the  Danube  j 
the  Taifalas,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the 
fide  of  the  Teyfs ;  and  their  former  m'afters,  the 
free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge, 
penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  pofTeffions.  A  general  conflagration 
revealed  the  huts  of  the  Barbarians,  which  v/ere 
feated  in  the  depth  of  the  v.ildernefs  j  and  thq 
foldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marfhy  ground, 
which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this 
extremity  the  braved  of  the  Limigantes  were  re- 
folved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but 
the  milder  fentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  their  elders,  at  lengtlf  prevailed  j  and  the 
fuppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  andr 
children,  repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn 
their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror. 
After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was 
ftill  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and 
to  fparc  the  remnant  of  a  guiky  nation,  Con- 
Jtantius  affigned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a  re^ 
riiote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  fafe  and 

honourable 
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honourable  repofe.  The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  ^  ^,^  ?• 
reludance  i  but  before  they  could  reach,  at  leall 
before  they  could  occupy,  their  deftined  habita- 
tions, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
exaggerating  the  hardlhips  of  their  fituation,  and 
requeiHng,  v^^ith  fervent  profeflions  of  fidelity 
that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undifturb- 
•cd  fettlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  Inllead  of  confulting  his  own  ex- 
perience of  their  incurable  perfidy^  Conftantius 
jiilened  to  his  flatteiers,  who  were  ready  to  repre- 
fent  the  honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a 
colony  of  foldiers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much 
^afier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions,  than 
the  military  lervice  of  the  fubjeiis  of  the  empire. 
The  Limigantes  were  permitted  to  pafs  the  Da- 
nube ;  and  the  emperor  gav-e  audience  to  the 
multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modern  city  of 
Buda.  They  furroun.icd  the  tribunal,  and  feem- 
ed  to  hear  with  refpeift  an  oration  full  of  mildnefs 
and  dignity  ;  when  one  of  the  Barbarums,  call- 
ing his  fnoe  into  the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Marba  I  Marha  !  a  word  of  defiance,  which 
was  received  as  the  fignal  of  the  tumult.  They 
rufhcd  with  fury  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  em- 
peror ;  his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were 
pillaged  by  thcfe  rude  hands  i  but  the  faithful 
defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  (c&z^  allow- 
ed him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horfe,  and  to 
cfcape  from  the  confufion.  The  difgrace  which 
had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous  furprife  was 
ibon  retrieve. I  by  the  numbers  and  difcipline  of 
the  Romans  i  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated 
O  4.  by 
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CHAP,  by  the  extindlion  of  the  name  and  nation  of  the 

XIX. 

■^,  -1^  _(  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were  reinftated 
in  the  pofiefiion  of  their  ancient  feats ;  and  al- 
though Conllantius  diftrufted  the  levity  of  their 
charatfler,  he  entertained  fome  hopes  that  a  fenfe 
of  gratitude  might  influence  their  future  condufb. 
He  had  remarked  the  lofty  ftature  and  obfequious 
c]emeanour  of  Zlzais,  one  of  the  nobleft  of  their 
chiefs.  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ; 
and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  a  fincere  and  lading  attachment  to  the 
interefl:  of  his  benefactor,  who,  after  this  fplendid 
fuccefs,  received  the  name  of  Sarmciticus  from  the 
acclamations  of  his  victorious  army  '^'. 
The  Per-  "While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Perfian 
dation°  monarch,  at  the  diflance  of  three  thoufand  miles, 
A.D.  3jS.  (defended  their  extreme  liir.its  againfl:  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their 
incermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicilTitudes 
of  a  languid  war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two 
of  the  eaicern  minillers  of  Conftantius,  the  Pras- 
torian  pr^fe6t  Mufonian,  whofe  abilities  were 
difgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and  integrity,  and 
CaQlan  duke  of  iVIefopotamia,  a  hardy  and  vete- 
ran foldier,  opened  a  fecret  negociation  with  the 
Satrap  Tamfapor  '^*.  Thefe  overtures  of  peace^, 
tranflated  into  the  fervile  and  flattering  language 
of  Afia,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  camp  of  the 
Great  King  j  who  refolved  to  fignify,  by  an  am- 

4-^  Gcnti  Sarmatamm  magno  decori  confidens  apud  eos  regera 
(kdit.  Aurelius  Vi6tor.  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by 
Conftantius  liimfeif,  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much 
vanity,  and  fome  truth. 

^9  Ammian.  :;vj.  5, 

baifadpr^ 
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baflfador,   the   terms  which    he   was   inclined  to  CHAP. 

XIX. 

grant  to  the  fuppliant  Romans.  Narfes,  whom 
he  inverted  with  that  charafter,  was  honourably 
received  in  his  paflage  through  Antioch  and  Con- 
ftantinople :  he  reached  Sirmium  after  a  long  jour- 
ney, and,  at  his  firft  audience,  refpedlfully  un- 
folded the  fiiken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty 
epiftle  of  his  fovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings, 
and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  (fuch  were 
the  lofty  titles  affefted  by  Oriental  vanity),  ex- 
prefll-d  his  fatisfa<5tion  that  his  brother,  Condan- 
tius  C^efar,  had  been  taught  wifdom  by  adver- 
fity.  As  the  lawful  fuccelTor  of  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
Sapor  afferted,  that  the  river  Strymon  in  Mace- 
donia was  the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of  his 
empire  j  declaring,  however,  that  as  an  evidence 
of  his  moderation,  he  would  content  himfeif 
with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mefopocamia, 
which  had  been  fraudulently  extorted  from  his 
anctftors.  He  alleged,  that,  without  the  re- 
flitution  of  thefe  difputed  countries,  it  was  im- 
pofTiDJe  to  eftablifh  any  treaty  on  a  folid  and  per- 
manent bafis  i  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that 
if  his  ambaffador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  in  the  fpring,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  by  the  llrength  of  his 
invincible  arms.  Narfes,  who  was  endowed  with 
the  mod  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavour- 
ed, as  far  as  was  confident  with  his  duty,  tofoften 
the  harlhnefs  of  the  mefTage  ^°.     Both  the  ftyle 

and 

S=  Ammianus  (xvii.  5.)  tranfcribes  the  haughty  letter.     The- 
iwiftius  (Oiat.  iv,  p.  57,  edit,  fetav.)  .takes  notice  of  the  filk  cox'er- 

in'% 
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CHAP,  and  fubdance  were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Im- 
perial council,  and  he  was  difmilTed  with  the 
following  anfwer  :  "  Conftantius  had  a  right  to 
"  difclaim  the  officioufners  of  his  miniilers,  who 
"  had  afted  without  any  fpecific  orders  from  the 
*'  throne  :  he  was  not,  however,  averfe  to  an 
**  equal  and  honourable  treaty;  but  it  was  highly 
"  indecent,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  propofe  to  the 
"  fole  and  vitlorious  emperor  of  the  Roman-, 
"  world,  the  fame  conditions  of  peace  which  he 
"  had  indignantly  rejeded  at  the  time  when  his 
*'  power  was  contraded  within  the  narrow  limits 
*'  of  the  Ead  :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain  ; 
"  and  Sapor  fhould  recollecl:,  that  if  the  Romans 
*'  had  fometimes  been  vanqiiifhed  in  battle,  they 
*'  had  almoft  always  been  fuccefsful  in  the  event 
"  of  the  war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure 
of  Narfes,  three  ambafiadors  were  fent  to  the 
court  of  Saporj  who  was  already  returned  from 
the  Scythian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  refidence 
of  Ctefiphon.  A  count,  a  notary,  and  a  fophift, 
had  been  felected  for  this  important  commiffionj 
and  Conftantius,  vAio  was  fecretiy  anxious  for  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  entertained  fome  hopes 
that  the  dignity  of  the  firft  of  thefe  minifters, 
the  dexterity  of  the  fecond,  and  the  rhetoric  of 
the  third  ^\  would  perfuade  the  Perfian  monarch 

tQ 

ing.  Tdariiis  and  Zonaras  mention  the  Journey  of  the  amba.Tador  ; 
and  Peter. the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28.)  has  informed  us 
of  his  conciliating  behaviour. 

51  Ammianus,  xvii.  5.  and  Valefius  ad  loc.    The  fophift,  or  phi* 
lofoplier  (in   that  age  thefe  woi'ds  were  almoft  fynonymcus),  was    j 
Euflathius  the  Cappadocian,  the  difciple  of  Jamblichus,   and  the    1 
friend  of  St.  Bafil.     Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Mddn,  p.  H" +7-)  fondly 

?ttribptc» 
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to  abate  of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.     But  the  ^  ^,^^- 

progrefs  of  their  negociation  was  oppofed  and  de-  i..^ ,^,-^j 

feated  by  the  hoftile  arts  of  Antoninus  ^",  a  Ro- 
man fubjedt  of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppref- 
fion,  and  was  admitted  into  the  councils  of  Sapor, 
and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Perfians,  the  moft  important 
bufinefs  was  frequently  difcuiTed  ^\  The  dex- 
terous fugitive  proinoted  his  interefl:  by  the  fame 
conducfl  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He  incef- 
fantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  mafter,  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  when  the 
braveit  of  the  Palatine  troops  v/ere  employed  with 
the  emperor  in  a  diiiant  war  on  the  Danube.  He 
prelTed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhauded  and  dcfence- 
lefs  provinces  of  the  Eafb,  with  the  numerous  ar- 
mies of  Perfia,  now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and 
acceiTion  of  the  nercell  Barbarians.  The  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Rome  retired  without  fuccefs,  and  a 
fecond  embalTy,  of  a  ftill  more  honourable  rank, 
was  detained  in  ftrift  confinement,  and  threatened 
either  with  death  or  exile. 

attributes  tc  this  phiiofophic  ambaffaJor  the  glory  of  enchar.tirg  the 
Barbrxiian  king  bj'  the  perfuafive  charms  of  reafon  and  elo- 
quence. See  Tilkmont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  828. 
3131. 

s-  Ammian.  xviii.  5,  6.  8.  The  decent  and  refpc^.t'y!  behaviour 
cf  Antoninus  towards  the  Roman  gcneial  fets  him  in  a  very  intere^- 
ing  light;  and  Amniianus  himfclf  fpealcs  of  the  traitor  with  /erne 
compailion  and  eftcem. 

5J  This  circumftance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Amniianus,  ferves  to 
prove  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  (I.  i.  c.  133.),  and  the  permanency 
of  the  Ferfian  manners.  In  every  age  the  Perfians  have  beenaddift- 
p.l  to  intemperance,  and  tkvc  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over  the 
law  of  Mahomtt.  Briffon  dc  Regno  Pcrf.  1.  ii.  p.  4.6a— 47 z.  and 
Churdinj  Voyages  en  Perfc,  torn,  iii,  p.  qo. 

The 
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CHAP.       The  military  hiflorian  **,  who  was  himfelf  dif- 

XIX. 

i_,.-^_'  .  patched  to  obferve  the  army  of  the  Perfians,  as 
invafionof  j-f^^y  ^vgre  preparing  to  conftrufl  a  bridge  of  boats 
tamiaby  ovef  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an  eminence  the 
aS!'359.  piain  of  AfTyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
covered  with  men,  with  horfes,  and  with  arms. 
Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  confpicuous  by  the 
fplendor  of  bis  purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the 
place  of  honour  among  the  Orientals,  Grumbates, 
king  of  the  Chionites,  difplayed  the  ftcrn  coun- 
tenance of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The 
monarch  had  referved  a  fimilar  place  on  his  right 
hand  for  the  king  of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his 
independent  tribes  from  the  ftiores  of  the  Cafpian. 
The  fatraps  and  generals  were  diflrlbuted  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  ranks,  and  the  whole, 
army,  befides  the  numerous  train  of  Oriental 
luxury,  confifted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  ejffedivc  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  felec- 
ted  from  the  braved  nations  of  Afia.  The,  Ro- 
man deferter,  who  in  fome  meafure  guided  the 
councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advifed,  that, 
inftead  of  wafting  the  fummer  in  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult fieges,  he  fhould  march  diredly  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  prefs  forwards  without  delay  to  feize 
the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria,  But 
the  Perfians  were  no  fooner  advanced  into  the 
plains  of  Mefopotomia,  than  they  difcovered  that; 
every  precaution  had  been  ufed  which  could  re- 
tard their  progrefs,  or  defeat  their  defign.  The. 
inhabitants,  with   their  cattle,   were  fecured  ia 

54  Ammjan.  1.  xviii.  6,  7,  8.  30« 

places 
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places  of  ftrength,    the  green  forage   through-  ^  Sr^^* 
out   the   country  was    fet    on    fire,    the   fords  of 
the   river  were    fortified  by  iliarp  flakes ;    mili- 
tary engines  were  phmted  on  the  oppofite  banks, 
and  a  feafonable  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempting 
^  the  ordinary  pafllige  of  the  bridge  of  Thapfacus,- 
Their  fkilful  guide,  changing  his  pkn  of  opera- 
tions, then  conduced  the  army  by  a  longer  cir- 
cuit, but  through  a  fertile  territory,  towards  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant  river  is 
reduced  to  a  fliallow  and  acceflible  flream.  Sapop 
overlooked,  with  prudent  difdain,  the  ftrength  of 
Nifibis;  but  as   he   paiTed    under  the    walls   of 
Amida,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  the  majelly  of 
his  prefence  would  not  awe  the  garrifon  into  im- 
mediate fubmifiion.     The  facrilegious  infult  of  a 
random  dait,    which   glanced   againft  the  royal 
tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error  j  and  the  indig- 
nant  monarch   liftencd  with    impatience  to  the 
advice  of  his  minifters,  who  conjured  him,  not  to 
facrifice  the  luccefs  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his   refentment.      The  following  day 
Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  le- 
left  body  of  troops,  and  required  the  inflant  fur- 
render  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atonement  which 
could  be  accepted  for  fuch  an  a6l  of  rafhnefs  and 
infolence.     His  propofals  were  anfwered  by  a  ge- 
neral dilcharge,  and  his  only  fon,  a  beautiful  and 
valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
a  javelin,  fhot  from  one  of  the  baliftae.     The  fu- 
neral of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  his  country  j    and  the 
<^  grief 
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CHAP,  grief  of  his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  fo- 

y_,     -  ,  1  lemn  promife  of  Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of 

Amida  fhould  ferve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate 

the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,   of  his 

fon. 

Siege  of  'j^i^Q  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida  '\  which 

Anuda.  _         .  ^  _       _  ' 

fometimes  afTumes  the  provincial  appellation  of 
Diarbekir  ^°,  is  advantageouDy  fituate  in  a  fertile 
plain,  v/atered  by  the  natural  and  artificial  chan- 
nels of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  lead  inconfider- 
able  dream  bends  in  a  femicircular  form  round  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  city»  The  emperor  Conftan- 
tius  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the  honour 
of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications 
of  flrong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided 
with  an  arfenal  of  military  engines,  and  the  ordi- 
nary garrifon  had  been  reinforced  to  the  amount 
offeven  legions,  when  the  place  was  invefted  by 
the  arms  of  Sapor  ".  His  firir  and  mod  fan- 
guine  hopes  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  a  general 

5J  For  the  defcription  of  Amida,  fee  d'llerbclot,  Bibliolheque 
Oiientale,  p.  ic8.  Hiftolre  de  Timur  Cec,  par  Cherefeddin  Aii, 
!.  iii.  c.  4-1.  Ahined  Aiabfiades,  torn.  i.  p.  531.  c.  43.  Voyages 
de  Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  301.  Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  273. 
and  Voyages  de  Niebulir,  tom.  ii.  p.  324.-328.  The  lall  of  thele 
travellers,  a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida, 
which  illuftrates  the  operations  of  the  fiege, 

56  Diaibekir,  which  is  ftiled  Amid,  or  Kara-Amid,  In  the  public 
writings  of  the  Turks,  contains  above  16,009  houfes,  and  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  a  paflia  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  K^jrj  is  dciiveJ 
from  the  bkckneji  of  the  Hone  which  ccmpofes  the  ftrcng  and  ancient 
wall  of  Amida. 

?7  The  operations  of  the  fiege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  de« 
fcrlbed  by  Ammianus  (xix.  1  —  9.),  who  ailed  an  honourable  partia 
the  defence,  and  efcaped  with  difficulty  when  the  city  wiis  ftcrmed  by 
the  Perfians, 

t  allaulr. 
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affault.     To  the  feveral   nations  which  followed  CHAP. 

XIX 

his  ftandard  their  refpedlive  pofts  were  afllgned  i  ._  .• 

the  foiuh  to  the  Vertns,  the  north  to  the  Alba- 
nians, the  eaft  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with 
grief  and  indignation;  the  weft  to  the  Segeftans, 
the  braveft  of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their 
front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  elephants  **. 
The  Perfians,  on  every  fide,  fupported  their  ef-  .:  ' 

forts,  and  animated  their  courage;  and  the  mo- 
narch himfelf,  carelefs  of  his  rank  and  fafety,  dif- 
played  in  the  profecution  of  the  fiege,  the  ardor 
of  a  youthful  foldier.  After  an  obftinate  combat, 
the  Barbarians  were  repulfed  ;  they  inceflantly 
returned  to  the  charge  j  they  were  again  driven 
back  with  a  dreadful  flaughter,  and  two  rebel  le- 
gions of  Gauls,  who  had  been  banifhed  into  the 
Eaft,  fignalized  their  undifciplined  courage  by  a 
no(5lurnal  fally  into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  camp. 
In  one  of  the  fierceft  of  thefe  repeated  aflaultSy 
Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  de- 
ferter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians  a  fecret 
and  negle<5led  ftaircafe,  fcooped  out  of  the  rock 
that  hangs  over  the  ftream  of  the  Tigris.  Se- 
venty chofen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  afcended 
in  filence  to  the  third  ftory  of  a  lofty  tower  which 

J^  of  thde  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  dcfcription.  The  Segeftans  inhabited  a  large  and  level 
country,  whicli  ilill  preferves  their  name,  to  the  fo\ith  of  Khorafanj  tt 

and  the  weft  of  Hindortan  (See  GeogrHphia  Nubienfis,  p.  133.  and 
d'Herbelot,  Bibliothcqiie  Orientale,  p.  797.)'  Notwithttanding  the 
boafted  viflory  of  Bahrain  (vol.  i.  p.  410.),  the  Segeltans,  above 
fourfcore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an  independent  nation,  the 
ally  of  Perfia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  the  Verta;  and 
Chionites,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place  them  (at  jeaft  the  latter)  to- 
wards the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia.     Sec  Animian.  xvi.  9. 

com- 
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CHAP,  commanded  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  higli 
the  Perfian  banner,  the  fignal  of  confidence  to  the 
allailants,  and  of  difmay  to  the  befieged  ;  and  if 
this  devoted  band  could  have  maintained  their 
pod  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  redu6lion  of  the 
place  might  have  been  purchafed  by  the  facrifice 
of  their  lives.     After  Sapo'r  had  tried,  without 
fuecefs,  the  efficacy  of  force  and  of  ftratagem,  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  flower  but  more  certain  opera- 
tions of  a  regular  fiegCj  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  was  inftrudlcd  by  the  fkill  of  the  Roman  de- 
ferters.     The  trenches  Were  opened  at  a  conve- 
nient diflance,  and  the  troops  deftined  for  that 
fervice    advanced   under   the   portable  cover  of 
flrong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  under- 
mine   the   foundations   of  the   walls.     Wooden 
towers  were  at  the  fame  time  conftrufled,  and 
moved  forwards  on  wheels,  till  the  foldiers,  who 
were  provided  with  every  fpecies  of  miffile  wea- 
pons, could  engage  almoft  on  level  ground  with 
the   troops  who  defended  the  rampart.     Every 
mode  of  refinance  which  art  could  fuggeft,  or 
courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  Once  deftfoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    But  the  refources  of  a  befieged  city  may 
be  exhaufted.     The  Perfians  repaired  their  lofles, 
and  pulhed  their  approaches ;  a  large  breacli  was 
made  by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  garrifon,  wafted  by  the  fword  and  by  difeafe,- 
yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  afiault.     The  foldiers, 
the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  childrefj,  all  who 

had 
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had  not  time  to  efcape  through  the  oppofite  gate,  c  H^A  P. 
were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promifcuous  l— y— -» 
mafTacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  A'mida  wns  the  fafcty  of  the  Of  Sin- 
Roman  provinces.  As  foon  as  the  firfl:  tranfports  a.D.  360, 
of  victory  had  fubfided,  Sapor  was  at  leifure  to 
refle<fl,  that  to  chaftife  a  difobedient  city,  he  had 
loft  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  moft  favour- 
able feafon  for  conqueft '".  Thirty  thoufand  of 
his  veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Amida, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  fiege  which  lafted 
feventy-three  days  ;  and  the  difappointed  mo- 
narch returned  to  his  capital  with  affefted  triumph 
and  fecret  mortification.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, that  the  inconftancy  of  his  Barbarian  allies 
was  tempted  to  relinquifli  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  fuch  unexpected  difficulties  ;  and 
that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  fatiated  with 
revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  fcene 
of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  his  family  and  nation.     The  ftrength  as  well  as 

59  Ammianus  has  marked  tlie  chroHoIogy  of  this  year  by  three 
figns,  which  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
ferics  of  the  hiltory.  i.  The  corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded 
Mefopotamia  ;  "  Ciini  jam  ftipula  flavente  turgerent ;"  a  circum- 
ftance,  which,  in  tlie  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us 
to  the  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Harmer's  Obfervations  on 
Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  335.  edit. -fto,  a.  The 
.progrefs  of  Sapor  was  checked  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  generally  happens  in  July  and  Auguft.  Plin,  Hift.  Nat.  v. 
.ii.  Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  696.  3.  When  Sapor 
had  taken  Amida,  after  a  fiege  of  feventy-three  days,  the  autumn 
.was  far  advanced.  "  Autumno  precipiti  haedorumque  improbo 
.«*  fidcre  extoto."  To  reconcile  thefe  apparent  contradi8ions,  we 
muft  allow  for  fbme  delay  in  the  Perfian  king,  fome  inaccuracy  in 
the  hiftorian,  and  foms  difordcr  in  the  feafons. 

Vol.  III.  P  fpiric 
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CHAP,  jpirit  of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  fieM 
in  the  enruingfpring,  was  no  longer  equal  to  the 
unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.^  Inftead  of 
afpiring  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  content  himfelf  with  the  redu6lion  of 
two  fortified  cities  of  Mefopotamia,  Singara  and 
Bezabde  ^°  i  the  one  fituate  in  the  midft  of  a  fandy 
defert,  the  other  in  a  fmall  peninfula,  furrounded 
almoft  on  every  fide  by  the  deep  and  rapid  ftream 
of  the  Tigris,  Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  di- 
minutive fize,  to  which  they  had  been  reduced 
in  the  age  of  Conftaniine,  were  made  prifoners, 
and  fent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extreme 
confines  of  .Perfia.  After  diiiTiantling  the  walls 
of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned  that  foli- 
tary  and  fequeftered  place  j  but  he  carefully  re- 
ftored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,,  and  fixed  in 
that  important  pod  a  garrifon  or  colony  of  ve- 
terans ^  amply  fupplied  with  every  means  of  de- 
fence, and  animated  by  high  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour and  fidelity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  fome  difgrace 
by  an  unfuccefsful  cnterprize  againft  Virtha,  or 
Tecrir,  a  ftrong,  or,  as  it  was  univerfally  efteem- 
ed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  impregnable 
fortrefs  of  the  independent  Arabs  ^\ 

^°  The  account  of  thefe  fieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx. 
6,  7.  _ 

61  For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  fee  d'Anville,  Geo- 
graphic Ancienrie,  torn.  ii.  p.  20 r.  For  the  fiege  of  that  caftle  by 
Tiraur  Bee,  or  Tameilane,  fee  Cherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  33.  Ths 
Perfian  biographer  exaggerates  the  merit  and  difficulty  of  this  exploit, 
which  delivered  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable  gang  of 
robbers » 

The 
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The  defence  of  the  Eaft  asainft  the  arms  of  c  h  a  p. 

XIX 

Sapor,  required   and   would   have   exercifed    the  ■_.  -.-  _; 
abilities  of  the  mofl  confummate  general  j  and  it  '^^"^"'^ 

'-^  ,  or  the 

feemed  fortunate  for  the  flate,  that  it  was  the  Romans. 
aftual  province  of  the  brave  Urficinus,  who  alone 
deferved  the  confidence  of  the  foldiers  and  people. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  Urficinus  ^*  was  removed 
from  his  ilation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs  j 
and  the  military  command  of  the  Eaft  was  be- 
ftowed,  by  the  fame  influence,  on  Sabinian,  a 
wealthy  and  fubtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the 
infirmities,  without  acquiring  the  experience,  of 
age.  By  a  fecond  order,  which  iffued  from  the 
lame  jealous  and  inconftant  counfels,  Urficinus 
was  again  difpatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mefopota- 
mia,  and  condemned  to  fuftain  the  labours  of  a 
war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been  transferred 
to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indo- 
lent ftation  under  the  walls  of  Edefifa  j  and  while 
he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  idle  parade  of  military 
exercife,  and  moved  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned 
to  the  boldnefs  and  diligence  of  the  former  gene- 
ral of  the  Eaft.  But  whenever  Urficinus  recom- 
mended any  vigorous  plan  of  operations  j  when 
he  propofed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  adlivc 
army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harafs 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Perfian  lines,  and  to  re- 

**  Ammianus  (xviii.  5,  6.  xix.  3.  xx.  2.)  reprefents  the  merit 
and  difgrace  of  Urficinus  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  foldier 
owed  to  his  general.  Some  partiality  may  be  fufpe(5led,  yet  th§  whole 
account  is  confiftent  and  probable. 

P  2  lievc 
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CHAP.  lieve  the  diftrefs  of  Amid^j  the  timid  and  en- 
vious commander  alleged,  that  he  was  reftrained 
by  his  pofitive  orders  from  endangering  the  fafety 
of  the  troops.  Amida  was  at  length  taken  ;  its 
braveft  defenders,  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of 
the  Barbarians,  died  rn  the  Roman  camp  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  j  and  Urficinus  himfelf, 
after  fupporting  the  difgrace  of  a  partial  enquiry, 
was  punifhed  for  the  mifcondud  of  Sabinian  by" 
the  lofs  of  his  military  rank.  But  Conflantius 
foon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which 
honeft  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured 
lieutenant,  that  as  long  as  fuch  maxims  of  go- 
vernment were  fufTered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himielf  would  find  it  no  eafy  tafl^:  to  defend  his 
eaftern  dominions  from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  When  he  had  fubdued  or  pacified  the 
Barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Conftantius  proceeded 
by  flow  marches  into  the  Eaft ;  and  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  fmoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed, 
with  apov/erful  army,  the  fiege  of  Bezabde.  The 
walls  were  fhakcn  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
.jnoft  enormous  of  the  battering-rams  j  the  town 
was  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity ;  but  it  was  flill 
defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the 
garrifon,  till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  feafon  ob- 
»iiged  the  emperor' to  raife  the  fiege,  and  inglo- 
rioufly  to  retreat  into  his  winter-quarters  at  An- 
tioch  ''\  The  pride  of  Conftantius,  and  the  in- 
genuity 

■  *"'  Ammian.xx.  ir.  OmiflTo  vano  incepto,  hlenjaturus  Anticchix 
*edit  in  Syriam  aetumnofajTi,  perperTus  et  ulcerum  fed  et  atrocia, 
diii<];ue  defienda.  It  is  thus  that  James  Gronovius  has  reftored  an 
abfcure  palTagc  ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  coireftion  alone  would  have 

deferved 
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gennity  of  his  courtiers,  were  ar  a  lofs  to  dif-  ^^,'^^* 
cover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the  events  of  < — -y-^ 
the  Perfian  war;  while  the  giory  of  his  coufin 
Julian,  to  whofe  military  command  he  had  en- 
trufted  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  f>roclaimed  to 
the  world  in  the  fimple  and  concife  narrative  of 
his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  difcord,   Conftantius  ^'"'^^°^ 

I  I        •  r  Gaul 

had  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  by  the 
countries  of  Gaul,  which  ftill  acknowleds^ed  the  '^"""^  • 
authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  fwarm  of 
FranivS  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  crofs  the 
Rhine  by  prefents  and  promifes,  by  the  hopes  of 
fpoii,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all  the  territo- 
ries which  they  Ihould  be  able  to  fubdue'^^  But 
the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  fervice  had 
thus  imprudently  provoked  the  rapacious  fpirit  of 
the  Barbarians,  foon  difcovered  and  lamented  the 
difficulty  of  difmilTing  ihefe  formidable  allies, 
after  they  had  tafied  the  richnefs  of  the  Roman 
foil.  Regardlefs  of  the  nice  diitinftion  of  loyalty 
and  rebellion,  thefe  undifciplined  robbers  treated 
as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  em- 
pire, who  pofTefied  any  property  which  they  were 
defirous  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  fiourilhing 
cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires, 
Strafburgh,  &c.  befides  a  far  greater  number  of 

defervcJ  a  new  edition  of  his  author;  who'e  fL-nfem.ny  now  be  durkly 
perceived.  I  expe(5ted  lome  additional  light  x^roni  the  recent  labours 
ot  the  learned  Erneftus  (Lipfia;,   1773). 

^  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  diftrefs  of  Gnu),  mny  be 
colleaed  from  Julian  hiinlclf.  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q^  Atlitn,  p.  277, 
Ammian.  xv.  ii.  Libaniiis,  Orat.  x.  Ztfiuuis,  1.  iii.  p.  14.0. 
Syzumenj  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

P  3  towns 
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CHAP,  towns  and  villages,  were  pillasred,  and  for  the 
uv^^y—  ,j  moft  pare  reduced  to  afhes.  The  Barbarians  of 
Germany,  ftill  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to 
which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prifons 
and  fepulchres  j  and  fixing  their  independent  ha- 
bitations on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the 
Mofelle,  and  the  Meufe,  they  fecured  themfelves 
againft  the  danger  of  a  furprife,  by  a  rude  and 
hafty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled 
and  thrown  acrofs  the  roads.  The  Alemanni 
were  eftablifhed  in  the  modern  countries  of  Al- 
face  and  Lorraine  j  the  Franks  occupied  the  iQand 
of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extenfive  dif- 
tricl  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Toxandria  ^%  and  may  deferve  tp 
be  confidered  as  the  original  feat  of  their  Gallic 
monarchy  ^^.  From  the  fources,  to  the  mouth, 
of  the  Rhine,  the  conquefts  of  the  Germans  ex- 
tended above  forty  miles  to  the  weft  of  that  river^, 
over  a  country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own 

$5  Ammianus  (xvi,  8.).  This  name  feems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Toxandri  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  middle  age.  Toxandria  was  a  country  of  woods  and  moraffes, 
which  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of 
the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.     See  Valefius,  Notit.  Galliar.  p.  558. 

6^  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained 
any  permanent  fetUement  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  of 
Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  fenfe  by  M.  Biet, 
who  has  proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  uninten-upted  poflef- 
fion  of  Toxandria  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  acccffion 
of  Clovis.  The  Diflertation  of  M.  Biet  v/as  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Soiflbns,  in  the  year  1736,  and  feems  to  have  been  juftly 
preferred  to  the  difcourfe  of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abbe 
]e  Bocuf,  an  antiquarian,  whofe  name  was  happily  expreffive  of  his 
tajenls. 

name 
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name  and  nation  j  and  the  fcene  of  their  de-  ^  ha  p. 
vaftations  was  three  times  more  extenfive  than  y — ^^.^ — * 
that  of  their  conquefls.  At  a  ftill  greater  diftance 
the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  deferted,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trufted  to 
their  ftrength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themfclves  with  fuch  fupplies  of  corn  as  they 
could  raife  on  the  vacant  land  within  the  inclofure 
of  their  walls.  The  diminilhed  legions,  defti- 
tute  of  pay  and  provifions,  of  arms  and  difci- 
pline,  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the 
name,  of  the  Barbarians. 

Under  thefe  melancholy  circumftances,  an  un-  ConduSof 
experienced  youth  was  appointed  to  fave  and  to  -^^  '^"" 
govern  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he 
exprefles  it  himfelf,  to  exhibit  the  vain  image  of 
Imperial  greatnefs.     The  retired  fcholaftic  edu- 
cation of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  con- 
verfant  with    books   than   with    arms,    with  the 
dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment; and  when   he  awkwardly  repeated    Ibme 
military  exercife  which  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to 
learn,  he   exclaimed    with    a   figh,    "  O   Plato, 
"  Plato,  what  a  tallc  for  a  philofopher !"  Yet  even 
this  fpeculative  philofophy,  which  men  of  bufi- 
nefs  are  too  apt  to  defpife,  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Julian   with  the   nobleft  precepts,  and  the  mod 
fhining  examples  s  had   animated   him  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  defire  of  fame,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  death.     The  habits  of  temperance  re- 
commended in  the  fchools,  are  ftill  more  eflen- 

?  4  thi 
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CHAP,  tial    in  the   fevere   difcipline  of  a   camp.     The 

XIX 

»,  ^  '  t  fimple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  meafure  of 
his  food  and  ileep.  Rejecting  with  difdain  the 
delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  fatisfied  his 
appetite  with  the  coarfe  and  common  fare  which 
was  allotted  to  the  meanefl:  foldiers.  During  the 
rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  fufFered  a  fire 
in  his  bed-chamber  -,  and  after  a  (hort  and  inter- 
rupted {lumber,  he  frequently  rofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  from  a  carpet  fprcad  on  the  floor,  to 
difpatch  any  urgent  bufinefs,  to  vifit  his  rounds, 
or  to  Ileal  a  few  moments  for  the  profecution  of 
his  favourite  ftudies^'.  The  precepts  of  elo- 
quence, which  he  had  hitherto  praclifed  on  fancied 
topics  of  declamation,  were  more  ufefully  applied 
to  excite  or  to  afluage  the  paflions  of  an  armed 
multitude  :  and  although  Julian,  from  his  early 
habitsof  converfation  and  literature,  was  more  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
language,  he  had  attained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  *\  Since  Julian  was 
not  originally  defigned  for  the  character  of  a  le- 
•giflator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil 
jurifprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged 
any  confiderable  fliare  of  his  attention  :  but  he 

^7  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  fevere  difcipline 
■which  he  embraced,  are  difplayed  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  5.),  who  pro- 
feffes  to  praife,  and  by  Julian  himfelf,  who  afFe<51:s  to  ridicule  (Mifo- 
pogon,  p.  340.),  a  conduiFl,  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Conilantine,  might  juftly  excite  the  furprife  of  mankind. 

6^  Aderat  Latine  quoque  dilTerenti  fufficiens  fermo.  Ammianus, 
xvi.  5.  But  Julian,  educated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  always  con- 
fjdered  the  language  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  pogular  dialeft^ 
■which  he  might  ufe  on  necefiary  occafions. 

derived 
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derived  from  his  philofophic  ftudies  an  inflexible  CHAP, 
regard  for  juflice,  tempered  by  a  difpofition  to 
clemency ;  the  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of 
patiently  inveftigating  the  moft  intricate  and  te- 
dious queftions  which  could  be  propofed  for  his 
difcuflion.  The  meafures  of  policy,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  war,  muft  fubmit  to  the  various  acci- 
dents of  circumftance  and  charadler,  and  the  un- 
praftifed  ftudent  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mod  perfe(5l  theory.  But  in  the 
acquifition  of  this  important  fcience,  Julian  was 
afllfted  by  the  aftive  vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as 
well  as  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  Salluil:, 
an  officer  of  rank,  who  foon  conceived  a  fincere 
attachment  for  a  prince  fo  worthy  of  his  friend- 
fhip ;  and  whofe  incorruptible  integrity  was 
adorned  by  the  talent  of  infinuating  the  harfheft 
truths,  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 


ear 


Immediately    after    Julian    had    received    the  H  s  fii-ft 
purple  at  Milan,  he  was  fent  into  Gau!,  with  a  i^^'^/nul" 
feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  foldiers.  ^^*-^-  3^6. 
At  Vienna,  where  he  pafled  a  painful  and  anxious 
winter,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  miniflers  to  whom 
Conftantius   had   entrufS:ed    the    diredion   of  his 
condudl,  the  Casfar  was  informed  of  the  fiege  and 

69  We  are  ignorant  of  the  a(5iual  office  of  this  excellent  minifier, 
whom  Julian  afterwards  created  pracfeiSl  of  Gaul.  Salluft  was 
fpeedily  recalled  by  the  jcali>ufy  of  the  emperor ;  and  we  may  ftiJi 
read  a  fenfible  but  pedantic  difcourfe  (p.  240 — 2$i},  in  which  Julian 
deplores  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
himfclf  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bleteric,  Preface  i  la 
Vie  de  Jovieu,  p.  ao. 

deliverance 
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CHAP,  deliverance  of  Autun.     That  large  and  antient 
XIX.  . 

.  city,  protefted  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and  pufil- 

lanimous  garrifon,  was  faved  by  the  generous  re- 
folution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  refumed  their 
arnns  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his 
march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour 
the  earliell  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  courage. 
At  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  archers,  and  heavy 
cavalry,  he  preferred  the  (horter  but  the  more 
dangerous  of  two  roads  i  and  fometimes  eluding, 
and  fometimes  refifting,  the  attacks  of  the  Barba- 
rians, who  were  mafters  of  the  field,  he  arrived 
i  with  honour  and  fafety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims, 
where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  af- 
femble.  The  afpecl  of  their  young  prince  re- 
vived the  drooping  fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  and  they 
marched  from  Rheims  in  fearch  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  confidence  which  had  almoll  proved  fatal 
to  them.  The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  fecretly  collected  their 
fcattered  forces,  and  feizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpeded  fury 
on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  in- 
evitable diforder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions 
were  deflroyed  ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by  expe- 
rience, that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  moil 
important  lelTons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  fecond 
and  more  fucceTsful  aftion,  he  recovered  and  eftab- 
lilhed  his  military  fame  j  but  as  the  agility  of  the 
Barbarians  faved  them  from  the  purfuit,  his  vic- 
tory was  neither  bloody  nor  decifive.  He  ad- 
vaqced,  however,  to   the  banks   of  the   Rhine, 

furveyed 
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jTurveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himfelf  ^  5t6^* 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  i_  ^  -',  f 
approach  of  winter,  difcontented  with  the  court, 
with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  fuccefs  '°.  The 
power  of  the  enemy  was'  yet  unbroken  j  and  the 
C^efar  had  no  fooner  feparated  his  troops,  and 
fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of 
Gaul,  than  he  was  furrounded  and  befieged  by  a 
numerous  hoft  of  Germans.  Reduced  in  this  ex- 
tremity to  the  refources  of  his  own  mind,  he  dif- 
played  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compenfated 
for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrifon ; 
and  the  Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  difappointed  rage. 

The  confcious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  in-  His  fecond 
debted  only  to  his  fword  for  this  fignal  deliver-  ajJTs^s"/, 
ance,  was  embittered  by  the  refleftion,  that  he 
was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to 
deftrudion,  by  thofe  who  were  bound  to  affifl: 
him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Mar- 
cellus,  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  in- 
terpreting too  ilridlly  the  jealous  orders  of  the 
court,  beheld  with  fupine  indiff^erence  the  diflrefs 
of  Julian,  and  hadreftrained  the  troops  under  his 
command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens. 
If  the  Csefar  had  diflembled  in  filence  fo  danger- 
ous an  infult,  his  perfon  and  authority  would  have 
been  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and 
if  an  aflion  fo  criminal  had  been  fuffered  to  pafs 

7°  AmiTiianus  (xvl.  z,  3.)  appears  much  better  fatisfied  with  the 
fuccefs  of  this  firft  campaign  than  Julian  himfelf  ;  who  very  fairly 
owns  that  he  did  nothing  of  confcquence,  and  that  he  Hcd  before  the 
enemy, 

with 
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^  XIX  ^*  ^^'^^  impunitVj  the  emperor  would  have  confirmed 
the  fufpicions,  which  received  a  very  fpecious  co- 
lour from  his  pail  condufl  towards  the  princes  of 
the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and 
gently  difmilled  from  his  office  ^'.  in  his  room 
Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  j 
an  experienced  loldier,  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity,  who  could  advife  with  refped,  and  exe- 
cute with  zeal  J  and  who  fubmitted,  without  re- 
ludance,  to  the  fupreme  command  which  Julian, 
by  the  intereft  of  his  patroncfs  Eufebia,  at  length  • 
obtained  over  the  armies  of  Gaul  ^''.  A  very  ju-^ 
<Jiciousplan  of  operations  was  adopted  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign.  Julian  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  fome 
new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form, 
boldly  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German 
cantonments,  and  carefully  re-eftabli(hed  the  for- 
tifications of  Saverne,  in  an  advantageous  poft, 
which  would  either  check  the  incurfions,  or  in- 
tercept the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  fame 
time  Barbatio,  general  of  the  infantry,  advanced 
from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
and  paiTing  the  mountains,  prepared  to  throw  a 
bridge  qver  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bafil,  It  was  reafopable  to  ejjpeft  that  the  Ale-» 
inanni,  preffed  on  either  fide  by  the  Rom.an  arms. 

7'  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  fpeaks  rsiher  more  advantiigeoufly 
pf  the  milirary  talents  of  Maicelius,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.  And  Julian 
infinuates,  that  he  would  not  ha.ve  been  fo  eafily  recalled,  unlefs  h« 
had  given  other  reafons  of  oftence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

v^  Severusj  non  difcors,  non  arrogans,  fed  longa  militiae  frugalj- 
tate  compertus  ;  et  eum  refta  prseeuntem  fecuturus,  ut  duflorem  mo- 
figerus  miles.     Amniioji.  xvi,  ii.     Zolimus,  1.  iii.  p.  140. 

WOV1I4 
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would  foon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  CRAP, 
Gaul,  and  to  haften  to  the  defence  of  their  native  ■  ,  _• 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were 
defeated  by  the  incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  fe- 
cret  inflruflions,  of  Barbatio;  who  a6led  as  if  he 
had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Cicfar,  and  the  fecrct 
ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with 
which  he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to 
pafs,  and  to  return  almoft  before  the  gates  of  his 
camp,  may  be  im.puted  to  his  want  of  abilities; 
but  the  treafonable  act  of  burning  a  number  of 
boats,  and  afuperfiucus  ftock  of  provifions,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  mod  eirential  fervice  to 
the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an  evidence  of  his  hoftilc 
and  crimiinal  intentions.  The  Germans  defpifed 
an  enemy  v/ho  appeared  deftitute  either  of  power 
or  of  inclination  to  offend  them  ;  and  the  igno- 
minious retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the 
cxpeded  fupport  j  and  left  him  to  extricate  him- 
felf  from  a  hazardous  fituation,  where  he  could 
neither  remain  with  fafety,  nor  retire  with  ho- 
nour ". 

As  foon  as  they  vv^ere  delivered  from  the  fears  of  Battle  of 
invafion,  th^  Alemanni    preoared  to  chaftife  the  ^'^'^^r 
Roman  youth,  who  prefumed  to  difpute  the  pof-  A.D.  357, 
feflion  of  that  country,  wliicii  they    claimed  as 
their  own  by  the  right  of  conquefl:  and  of  treaties. 
They  employed  three  days,  and  as  many  nights, 
in    tranfporting   over    the    Rhine    their    military 
povv'ers..     The    fierce   Chnodomar,    Ihaking  the 

T'    On  tlie  dc{]gn  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian 
^nd  Barbatio,  fee  Ammianus    (xvi.  n.),   and  Libanius,  Orat.  x, 

ponderous 


Aueuft. 
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CHAP,  ponderous  javelin,  which  he  had  vldorioudy 
wielded  againft  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led 
the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his 
experience  the  martial  ardour  which  his  example 
infpired  ^\  He  was  followed  by  fix  other  kings 
by  ten  princes  of  regal  extradion,  by  a  long  train 
of  high-fpirited  nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thou- 
fand  of  the  braveil  warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many. The  confidence  derived  from  the  view  of 
their  own  ftrength,  was  encreafed  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  from  a  deferter,  that 
the  Csefar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
fand  men,  occupied  a  pofl  about  one-and-twenty 
miles  from  their  camp  of  Strafburgh.  With  this 
inadequate  force,  Julian  refolved  to  feek  and  to 
encounter  the  Barbarian  hoftj  and  the  chance  of 
a  general  adion  was  preferred  to  the  tedious  and 
uncertain  operation  of  feparately  engaging  the 
difperfed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans 
marched  in  clofe  order,  and  in  two  columns,  the 
cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the  left; 
and  the  day  was  fo  far  fpent  when  they  appeared 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  defirous  of 
deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of 
allowing  his  troops  to  recruit  their  exhaufled 
ftrength  by  the  necelTary  refrefhments  of  fleep  and 
food.     Yielding,  however,  with  fome  reludance,  " 

74  Amminnus  (xvl.  12.)  defcribes,  with  his  inflated  eloquence, 
the  figure  and  charafter  of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingentiro- 
bore  lacertoruni,  ubi  ardor  proclii  fperabatur  immanis,  equo  fpu- 
mante,  rublimior,  ereftus  ia  jaculum  formidandas  vaftitatis,  armo- 
rumque  nitore  confpicuus  :  antea  ftrenuus  et  miles,  et  utilis  praster 
cseteros  duilor.  .  .  .  Decentium  Caefarera  fuperavit  aequo  marte  ^ 
conj,refrus.  Ii 

to 
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to  the  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  and  even  to  the  ^  ^  A  p. 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  juf- 
tify  by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which, 
in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  would  be  univerfally  branded 
with  the  epithets  of  rafhnefs  and  prefumption. 
The  trumpets  founded,  the  military  fhout  was 
heard  through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rufh- 
ed  with  equal  fury  to  the  charge.  The  C.'efar, 
v/ho  conducted  in  perfon  his  right  wing,  depended 
on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of 
his  cuiraffiers.  But  his  ranks  were  inftantly  bro- 
ken by  an  irregular  mixture  of  light-horfe  and  of 
light-infantry,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  flight  of  fix  hundred  of  his  moft 
renowned  cuirafiiers  '^  The  fugitives  were  ftop^- 
pcd  and  rallied  by  the  prefence  and  authority  of 
Julian,  who,  carelefs  of  his  own  fafety,  threw 
himfelf  before  them,  and  urging  every  motive  of 
ihame  and  honour,  led  them  back  againft  the  vie* 
torious  enemv.  The  confli<5t  between  the  two 
lines  of  infantry  was  obftinate  and  bloody.  The 
Germans  poflefled  the  fuperiority  of  ftrength  and 
ftature,  the  Romans  that  of  difcipline  and  tem- 
per j  and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  ferved  under 
the  ftandard  of  the  empire,  united  the  refpcdivc 
advantages  of  both  parties,  their  ftrenuous  efforts, 
guided  by  a  fkilful  leader,  at  length  determined 
the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lofl  four 
tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  fol- 

7J  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient 
oifcipline,  by  expofing  thefe  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  de- 
rifion  of  the  whole  camp.  In  the  next  campaign,  thefe  troops  nobly 
rctiieved  their  honour,     Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  14.2, 

4  diers. 
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^^Tv  ^*  diers,  in  this  memorable  battle  of  StrafburglV,  [o 
glorious  to  the  Casfar  '*,  and  (o  falutary  to  the 
affli6ted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thoufand  of  the 
Alemanni  were  Gain  in  the  field,  without  includ- 
ing thofe  who  were  drov/ned  in  the  Rhine,  or 
transfixed  with  darts  whilft  they  attempted  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  river  ^^.  Chnodomar  himfelf  was 
furrounded  and  taken  prifoner,  with  three  of  his 
brave  companions,  who  had  devoted  themfelves 
to  follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chief- 
tain. Julian  received  him  with  military  pomp  in 
the  council  of  his  officers;  and  expreffing  a  ge- 
nerous pity  for  the  fallen  ftate,  diflembled  his  in- 
ward contempt  for  the  abjed  humiliation  of  his 
captive.  Initead  of  exhibiting  the  vanquifhed 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  fpe(5tacle  to 
the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  refpeclfuUy  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  emperor  this  fplendid  trophy  of  his  viftory, 
Chnodomar  experienced  an  honourable  treatment: 
but   the    impatient    Barbarian    could   not   long 

7^  Julian  himfell'  (ad  S.   P.  Q_^  Athen.  p.  279.)  fpeaksoFtbe 
battle     of     Strafburgh    with    the    modefty    of    confcious     merit ; 

BfA,s^ZS-aiji.r,y     UK     ay.\exf,     iccc;     teal     6I{     t'/t*lf     a<p:HBro     ))     TCtavm     f^'X^' 

Zofiir.us  compares  it  with  the  viiftoiy  of  Alexander  over  Darius  ;  and 
yet  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  of  thofe  ftrokes  of  militarj'  genius 
which  fix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  fuccefs  of  a  fingle. 

tJ^y-        .....  i 

77  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Lipanlus  adds  2000  more  to  the  num- ' 
ber  of  the  flain  (Orat.  x.  p.  274.)'  But  thefe  trifling  differences 
difappear  before  the  6o,oco  Barbarians,  whom  Zofimus  has  facrificed, 
to  the  glory  of  his  hero  (1.  iii.  p.  i+i.)-  ^^^  might  attribute  this 
extravagant  number  to  the  carelefTnefs  of  tranfcribers,  if  this  cre- 
dulous or  partial  hiflorian  had  not  fwelled  the  army  of  35,000  Ale- 
jnanni  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  barbarians,  n\>-6  ;  aTtei^at 
^afCajw.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  this  detevlion  does  not  infpire  us  with 
proper  diftruft  on  fimilar  occafions. 

I  furvivQ, 
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furvive    his    defeat,    his    confinement,    and   his  chap. 
exile  ^'.  ,„    J^ 

After  Julian  had  repulfed  the  Alemanni  from  Julian fub- 
the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  pranksf 
arms  againft  the  Franks,  who  were  feated  nearer  ■^•^-  3s2« 
to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many; and  who,  from  their  numbers,  and  ftill 
more  from  their  intrepid  valour,  had  ever  been 
efteemed  the  moft  formidable  of  the  Barba- 
rians ^».  Although  they  were  ftrongly  afluated 
by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  profefled  a  dif- 
interefted  love  of  war;  which  they  confidered  as 
the  fupremic  honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature  ; 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  fo  completely 
hardened  by  perpetual  adlion,  that,  according  to 
the  lively  exprefiion  of  an  orator,  the  fnows  of 
winter  were  as  pleafant  to  them  as  the  flowers 
offpring.  In  the  month  of  December,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Strafburg,  Julian  attacked 
a  body  of  fix  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  two  caftles  on  the  Meufe  '°.  In 
the  midft  of  that  fevere  feafon  they  fuftained,  with 
inflexible  confl:ancy,  a  fiege  of  fifty-four  daysj 
till  at  length,  exhaufl:ed  by  hunger,  and  fatisfied 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the 
ice  of  the  river,  left  them  no  hopes  of  efcape,  the 

7"  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

79  Libanius  (Orat.  ili.  p.  137.)  draws  a  veiy  lively  piaure  of 
the  manners  cf  the  Franks. 

8°  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek 
orator,  by  mifapprehending  a  palTage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to 
reprelent  the  Franks  as  confifting  of  a  thoufand  men ;  and  as  his 
head  was  always  full  of  the  Peloponncf.an  war,  he  compares  them  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  befieged  and  taken  ia  the  iiland  of 
Sphafteria. 

Vol.  III.  Q^  Franks 


■v- 
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CHAP.  Franks  confenctd,  for  the  firft  time,  to  difpenis 

XIX.  .  ;  . 

->  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded  them  to 
conqueror  to  die.  The  Casfar  immediately  fent 
his  captives  to  the  court  of  Conftantius,  who  ac- 
cepting them  as  a  val.^able  prefent  ^',  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  n  uing  fo  many  heroes  to  the 
choiceft  troops  of  his  doii^iertic  guards.  The  ob- 
ftinate  reiiftance  of  this  handful  of  Franks,,  ap- 
prifed  Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  for  the  enfuingfpring,  againlt 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  His,  rapid  dili- 
gence furprifed  and  aflonilhed  the  adive  Bar- 
barians. Ordering  his  foldiers  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  bifcuit  for  twenty  days,  he  fuddenly 
pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy 
ftill  fuppofed  him  in  his  winter-qualrters  of  Paris, 
expecting  the  flow  arrival  of  his  convoys  from- 
Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks  to  unite- 
or  to  deliberate,  he  fkilfully  fpread  his  legions 
from  Cologne  to  the  ocean  y  and  by  the  terror^, 
as  well  as  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  fooa 
reduced  the  fuppliant  tribes  to  implore  the  ck- 
mencY;,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  con-- 
queror.  The  Chamavians  fubmiflively  retired  to- 
fheir  former  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine  :-  but 
the  Salians  were  permitted  to  poflefs  their  new 
eftablifiiment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  fubjedls  and- 

Si  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q^Athen.  p.  280.  LIbanius,  Orat.  x.p.  27?. 
According  to  the  expreffion  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  ^w^a  &'vo,ua{s, ' 
\*hich  la  Bleterle  underilands  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  fi8.)  as  an  honeft 
confeflion,  and  Vaiiilus  (ad  Aramian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  evafion, 
of  the  truth.  I>om.  Bouquet  (Hiftoriens  deFi-ance,  torn.  i.  p.  7330r 
by  fubinaHing  another  word,  evo^io-e,  would  fupprefs  both  the  diffi* 
calty  and  the  ipiiit  of  this  paflagg, 

euxiliaries*' 
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auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  empire '\  The  treaty  ^^cix^' 
was  ratified  by  folemn  oaths  j  and  perpetual  in- 
fpeftors  were  appointed  to  refide  among  the 
Franks,  with  the  authority  of  enforcing  the  ftridt 
obfervance  of  the  conditions.  An  incident  is  re- 
lated, interefting  enough  in  itfelf,  and  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  the  charader  of  Julian,  who  ingeni- 
Gufly  contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  cataftrophc 
of  the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  fued 
for  peace,  he  required  the  fon  of  their  king,  as 
the  only  hoftage  in  whom  he  could  rely.  A 
mournful  filence,  interrupted  by  tears  and  groans, 
declared  the  fad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarians  i 
and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic  lan- 
guage, that  his  private  lofs  was  now  embittered 
by  a  fenfe  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne^ 
the  royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have 
been  flain,  unexpefledly  appeared  before  their 
eyes  }  and  as  foon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hufhed 
into  attentionj  the  Csefar  addrefled  the  aflembly 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  Behold  the  fon,  the 
**  prince,  whom  you  wept.  You  had  loft  him 
**  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Romans  have 
"  reftored  him  to  you.  I  (hall  ftill  preferve  and 
**  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument  of 
*'  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of  your  fin- 
**  cerity.     Should   you  prefume   to  violate   the 

8i  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  146 — 150.  (his  narrative 
is  darkened  by  a  mixture  of  fable)  ;  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q^Athen. 
p;  z8o.  His  expreflion,  vnth^afxnv  (ah  fxoi^wi  tu  taMuv  %&ih^,  j^a./xaZai;  Jo 
i^nXas-fl.  This  difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the 
Salian  Franks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  fettlements  in  Tox- 
sndria. 

0^2  "  faith 
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CHAP,  ff  faith  which  you  have  fworn,  the  arms  of  the 
v_  ^  '  "  republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the 
*'  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty."  The  Barbarians 
withdrew  from  his  prefence,  impreffed  with^he 
warmefl:  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion ^^ 
Makes  It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered 

tlircc  ex- 

.  peditions  the  provinces  of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of 
RiS"'^  *^^  Germany.  He  afpired  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the 
A.D.  357,  fii-(t  and  mod  illuftrious  of  the  emperors  -,  after 
whofe  example,  he  compofed  his  own  commen- 
taries of  the  Gallic  war  ^*.  Csefar  has  related, 
with  confcious  pride,  the  manner  in  which  he 
-  twice  pafied  the  Rhine.  Julian  could  boaft,  that 
before  he  aifumed  the  title  of  Auguftus,  he  had 
carried  the  Roman  Eagles  beyond  that  great  river 
jn  three  fuccefsful  expeditions  *^  The  confterna- 
tion  of  the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Strafburgh, 
encouraged  him  to  the  firft  attempt ;  and  the 
relu6lance  of  the  troops  foon  yielded  to  the 
perfuafive  eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  fhared  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  which  he  impofed  on  the 
meaneft  of  the  foldiers.     The  villages  on  either 

^5  This  interefting  ftoiy,  which  Zofimus  has  abi'idged,  is  related 
fey  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legationum,  p.  15,  16,  17.))  with  all  the 
amplifications  of  Grecian  ihetoiic  :  but  the  lilence  of  Libanius,  of 
Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himfelf,  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely 
fui'picious. 

^4-  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  infinuates  (Orat.  iv, 
p.  178.)  that  his  hero  had  compofed  the  hiftory  of  his  Gallic  cam- 
paigns. But  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  140.)  feems  to  have  derived  his  in- 
formation only  from  the  Or.uions  (x  yisi)  and  the  Epiftles  of  Julian. 
The  difcourfe  which  is  addreffed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an  accu-. 
rate,  though  general,  account  of  the  war  againil  the  Germans. 

^5  See  Ammian.  xvii.  i.  10.  xviii.  2.  and  Zoiim,  1.  iii.  p.  144., 
Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280,  "^ 

fide 
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fide  of  the  Meyn,  which  were  plentifully  ftored  ^^^P- 
with  corn  and  cattle,  felt  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
vading arnny.  The  principal  houfcs,  conftruded 
with  fome  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were 
confumed  by  the  flames  j  and  the  Casfar  boldly 
advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  progrefs  was 
Hopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  foreft,  under- 
mined by  fubterraneous  paflages,  which  threaten- 
ed, with  fecret  fnares  and  ambufh,  every  ftep  of 
the  alTailant.  The  ground  was  already  covered 
with  fnowj  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient 
caftle  which  had  been  ereded  by  Trajan,  granted 
a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  fubmifiive  Bar- 
barians. At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian 
undertook  a  fecond  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine, 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmarand  Horraire,  two 
of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  pre- 
fcnt  at  the  battle  of  Strafburgh.  They  promifed 
to  reftore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remain- 
ed alive  ;  and  as  the  Csefar  had  procured  an  ex- 
aft  account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gaul, 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  loft,  he  detecfled 
every  attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of 
readinefs  and  accuracy,  which  almoft  eftablifhed 
the  belief  of  his  fupernatural  knowledge.  His 
third  expedition  was  ftill  more  fplendid  and  im- 
portant than  the  two  former.  The  Germans  had 
colle6led  their  military  powers,  and  moved  along 
the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  defign  of 
deftroying  the  bridge,  and  of  preventing  thepaf- 
fage  of  the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of 
defence  was  difconcerted  by  a  flcilful  diverfion. 
Three  hundred  light  armed  and  active  foldiers 

0^3  were 
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CHAP,  ^^txt  detached  in  forty  fmall  boats,  to  fall  dowq 
V.  ^  the  ftream  in  filencc,  and  to  land  at  fonne  diftance 
from  the  polls  of  the  enemy.  They  executed 
their  orders  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  celerity, 
that  they  had  almofl  furprifed  the  Barbarian  chiefs, 
who  returned  in  the  fearlefs  confidence  of  intoxi- 
cation from  one  of  their  nofturnal  feftivals, 
"Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  difgufting 
tale  of  flaughter  and  devaftation,  it  is  fufficientto 
obferve,  that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions 
of  peace  to  fix  of  the  haughtieft  kings  of  the 
i^lemanni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view 
the  fevere  difcipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a  Ro- 
man camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thoufand  cap- 
tives, whom  he  had  refcued  from  the  chains  of 
the  Barbarians,  the  C^efar  repafled  the  Rhine, 
after  termiinating  a  war,  the  fuccefs  of  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic 
and  Cimbric  vidories. 
Reftores  ^^  {ooxi  as  the  valour  and  conduft  of  Tulian 

the  cities  , .  . 

cfGaul.  had  fecured  an  interval  of  peace,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  a  work  more  congenial  to  his  humane  and 
philofophic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which 
had  fuffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians, 
he  diligently  repaired  j  and  feven  important  polls, 
between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  pf  the  Rhine,  are 
particularly  mentioned,  as  having  been  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian  **.     The  van- 

quilhed 

^*  Ammian.  xviii.  a.  Libanius,  Orat.  x,  p.  279,  aSo.  Of  thefe 
feven  poits,  four  are  at  prefent  towns  of  fome  confequence  ;  Bin' 
gen,  Andtrnach,  Bonn,  and  Nuyfs.  The  other  three,  Tricefimae, 
Qu^adriburgium,  and  Caftra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  fub- 
ftft  i  but  there  is  room  to  believe,  that,  on  the  ground   of  Quadri- 

burgiwm, 
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•quiflied  Germans  had  fubmitted  to  the  1*11(1  but  CHAP. 

^  -  .  .  XIX. 

humiliating  condition  of  preparing  and  convey- 
ing the  neceffary  nnaterials.  The  adive  zeai  of 
Julian  urged  the  profecution  of  the  woric  j  and 
fuch  was  the  ipirit  v/hich  he  had  diffufed  among 
the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themfelvcs,  waving 
their  exemption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue;,  con- 
tended in  the  moft  fervile  labours  with  the  dili.- 
gence  of  the  Roman  foldiers.  It  was  incumbent 
on  the  Casfar  to  provide  for  the  fubfillence,  as 
well  as  for  the  fafety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of 
the  garrifons.  The  defertion  of  the  former,  and 
the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  mud  have  been  the  fatal 
and  inevitable  confequences  of  famine.  The 
tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  calamities  of  war;  but  the  fcanty 
harvefts  of  the  continent  were  fupplied,  by  his  pa- 
ternal care,  from  the  plenty  of  the  adjacent  iOand. 
Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forcfl:  of 
the  Ardennes,  made  i'everal  voyages  to  the  coaft 
of  Britain  ;  and  returning  from  thence  laden  with 
corn,  failed  up  the  Rhine,  and  diftributed  their 
cargoes  to  the  feveral  towns  and  fortreiTes  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  *\  The  arms  of  Julian  had 

burgium,  the  Dutch  have  conftrufled  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name 
fo  offcnfive  to  the  faftldious  delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  d'Anville 
Notice  de  Tancienne  Gaule,  p.  183.  Boileau,  Epitie  iv.  and  the 
notes. 

^7  We  may  credit  Julian  himfelf,  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athenien- 
fem,  p.  aSo.  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  tranfa6iion. 
Zofimus  adds  two  hundred  vefl'els  more,  1.  iii.  p.  J45.  If  we 
compute  the  600  corn  fnips  of  Julian  at  only  ieventy  tons  e:ich,  they 
were  capable  of  exporting  120,000  quarters  (See  Arbuthnot's 
Wjcights  and  Meafures,  p.  237.)  j  and  the  country,  which  could 
bear  I'o  large  an  exportation,  mull  already  have  attained  an  improved 
^ate  of  agriculture. 

0^4  reftored 
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CHAP,  reftored  a  free  and  fecure  navigation,  which  Con- 
^  -^  '  r  ftantius  had  offered  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of 
his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  prefent  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  filver.  The  emperor  parfimo- 
nioufly  refufed  to  his  foldiers  the  fums  which  he 
granted  with  a  lavifh  and  trembling  hand  to  the 
Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the  firm- 
nefs  of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  fevere  trial,  when  he 
took  the  field  with  a  difcontented  army,  which 
had  already  ferved  two  campaigns,  without  re- 
ceiving any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary 
donative". 
Civil  ad-  A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
tion  of  '  his  fubjeds,  was  the  ruling  principle  which  di- 
Jiilian.  reded,  or  feemed  to  direct,  the  adminiftration 
of  Julian  *'.  He  devoted  the  leifure  of  his  winter- 
quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government  j  and 
affefted  to  afTume,  with  more  pleafure,  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  a  magiftrate  than  that  of  a  general.  Be- 
fore he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  moft  of  the  public  and  private 
caufes  which  had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ; 
but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revifed  their  pro- 
ceedings, mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
pronounced  a  fecond  judgment  on  the  judges 
themfelves.  Superior  to  the  laft  temptation  of 
virtuous  minds,  an  indifcreet  and  intemperate 
zeal  for  juftice,  he  reftrained,  with  calmnefs  and 
dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate  who  profe- 
ss The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before 
the  fecond  paflage  of  the  Rhine.     Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

*9  Ammian,   xvi,  '5.   xviii.  i.     Mamertinus  in  Psnegyr.  Vet, 
xi.  4. 

cu  ted. 
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cuted,  for  extortion,  the  prefident  of  the  Nar-  chap. 

•  XIX 

bonnefe  province.  "  Who  will  ever  be  found 
"  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius> 
f*  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?"  "  and  who,"  replied 
Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  is  fufficient 
<^  to  affirm  ?"  In  the  general  adminiftration  of 
peace  and  war,  the  interefl  of  the  fovereign  is 
commonly  the  fame  as  that  of  his  people ;  but 
IConftantius  would  have  thought  himfelf  deeply 
injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defrauded 
him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted 
from  an  opprefled  and  exhaufted  country.  The 
prince  who  was  invefted  with  the  enfigns  of 
royalty,  might  fometimes  prefume  to  corre6t  the 
rapacious  infolence  of  the  inferior  agents ;  to  ex- 
pofe  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal 
jand  eafier  mode  of  coUeflion.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  was  more  fafely  entrufled  to 
Florentius,  PrJEtorian  prasfeft  of  Gaul,  an  effe- 
ninate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorfe  ;  and 
the  haughty  minifter  complained  of  the  moft 
decent  and  gentle  oppofition,  while  Julian  himfelf 
was  rather  inclined  to  cenfure  the  weaknefs  of  his 
own  behaviour.  The  Cfefar  had  rejedled  with 
abhorrence,  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an  extra- 
ordinary tax  J  a  new  fuperdiflion,  which  the  prse- 
fe6l  had  offered  for  his  fignaturej  and  the  faithful 
pi6lure  of  the  public  mifery,  by  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  juftify  his  refufal,  offended  the 
court  of  Conflantius.  "We  may  enjoy  the  plea- 
fure  of  reading  the  fentiments  of  Julian,  as  hecx- 
prefTes  them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  mofl:  intimate  friends.  After  ftating 
3  his 
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CHAP,  his  own  condudt,  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Was  it  pofTible  for  the  difciple  of  Plato 
"  and  Arillotle  to  afl  otherwife  than  I  have 
**  done  ?  Could  I  abandon  the  unhappy  fubjecls 
*^  enrrufted  to  nny  care  ?  Was  I  not  called  upon 
**  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of  i 
«'  t.hefe  unfeeling  robbers  ?  A  tribune  who  dc-  ; 
*"'  feft's  his  poft  is  punifhed  with  death,  and  de- 
"  prived  of  the  honours  of  burial.  With  what 
«'  juftice  could  I  pronounce  his  fentence,  if,  in 
*^  the  bour  of  danger,  I  myfelf  neglected  a  duty 
*•*  far  more  facred  and  far  more  important  ?  God 
"  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  poft ;  his  pro- 
^'  vidence  will  guard  and  fupport  me.  Should  I 
**  be  condemned  to  fuffer,  I  ftiall  derive  comfort 
"  from  the  teftimony  of  a  pure  and  upright  con- 
**  fcience.  Would  to  heaven,  that  I  ftill  poffefled. 
**  a  counfellor  like  Salluft!  If  they  think  proper 
**  to  fend  me  a  fucceflbr,  1  fhall  fubmit  without 
''  reludance  j  and  had  much  rather  improve  the 
*'  fhort  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a 
"  long  and  lafting  impunity  of  evil  °°."  The 
precarious  and  dependent  fituation  of  Julian  dif- 
played  his  virtues,  and  concealed  his  defe<5ls.  The 
young  hero  who  fupported,  in  Gaul,  the  throne 
of  Conftantius,  was  not  permitted  to  reform  the- 
vices  of  the  government  j  but  he  had  courage  to, 
alleviate  or  to  pity  the  diftrefs  of  the  people. 
Unlefs  he  had  been   able  to  revive   the  martial 

9°  Ammian.  xvii.  3.    Julian.  Epiftol.  xv.  edit.  Spanheim.    Such 
3  conduft  aimoft  jullifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.     Ita  illi  • 
anni  fpatia  divif.i  funt,  ut  aut  Barbaros  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura 
reftituat ;  perpituum  profellus,  aut  contra  hortem,  aut  contra  vitia,  , 
«^"taroen. 

4  ^P^"li 
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fnirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  of  CHAP, 

.  XIX 

induftry  and  refinement  among  their  favage  ene-  i 

jmies,  he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes 
joffecuring  the  public  tranquillity,  cither  by  the 
peace  or  conquelt  of  Germany.  Yet  the  vidlories 
of  Julian  fufpended,  for  a  (hort  time,  the  inroads 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the 
Weftern  Empire. 

His  lalutary  influence  reftored  the  cities  of  Defcripk, 
Gaul,  which  had  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  evils  v^-J'j' 
of  civil  difcord.  Barbarian  war.  and  domeftic 
tyranny  i  and  the  fpirit  of  induftry  was  revived 
with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture,  ma- 
nufadlures  and  commerce  again  flouriflied  under 
the  protecftion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  curi^j  or  civil 
corporations,  were  again  filled  with  ufeful  and 
refpedtable  members :  the  youth  were  no  longer 
apprehenfive  of  marriage ;  and  married  perfons 
were  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  poftericy ;  the 
public  and  private  feftivals  were  celebrated  with 
cuftomary  pomp  ;  and  the  frequent  and  fecure 
intercourfe  of  the  provinces  difplayed  the  image 
of  national  profperity  ^'.  A  mind  like  that  of 
i  Julian,  muft  have  felt  the  general  happinefs  of 
I  which  he  was  the  author  j  but  he  viewed,  with 
peculiar  fafisfadlion  and  complacency,  the  city  of 
Paris  J  the  feat  of  his  winter  refidcnce,  and  the 
obje6l  even  qf  hi^  partial  affedion  '-"'.  That  fpien- 

did 

9'  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38.  in  Fabricius 
Bibliothec,  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  263,  264. 

9*  See  Julian,  in  Mi fopogon.  p.  340,  341.  Tlie  primitive  ftate  of 
.  Paris  is  illuftrated  by  H-r.:y  Valefius  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4.),  his 
•  ^rother  Hadrian  Valefius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville  (in  their 
]    _  refpeclive 
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^  XIX  ^  ^'^^  capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  terri- 
tory on  either  fide  of  the  Seine,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  finall  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the 
river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a 
fupply  of  pure  and  falubrious  water.  The  river 
bathed  the  foot  of  the  walls ;  and  the  town  was 
acceflible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A  foreft 
overfpread  the  northern  fide  of  the  Seine  j  but  on 
the  fouth,  the  ground,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  the  Univerfity,  was  infenfibly  covered  with 
houfes,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphi- 
theatre, baths,  an  aquedud,  and  a  field  of  Mars 
for  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  fe- 
verity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ocean  j  and  with  fome  precau- 
tions, which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  were  fuccefsfuily  cultivated.  But,  in  re- 
markable winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen  j 
and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the 
itream,  might  be  compared,  by  an  Afiatic,  to  the 
blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extraded  from 
the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentioufnefs  and 
corruption  of  Antioch,  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  Julian  the  fevere  and  fimple  manners  of  his 
beloved  Lutetia  '^ ;  where  the  amufements  of  the 
theatre  were  unknown  or  defpifed.  He  indig- 
nantly contrafted  the  efl^eminate  Syrians  with  the 
brave  and  honeft  fimplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  al- 

refpeflive  Notitias  of  ancient  Gaul),  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue  De- 
fcription  de  la  Fiance,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13.  and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the 
Mem.  de  TAcadeniiedes  Inlcriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  656  —  691.). 

9?  Tuv  <t>iXi)v  AtvKiriay.  Julian,  in  MIfopogon.  p.  34.0.  Leucetia, 
or  Lutetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  fourth  century,  alTumed  the  territorial  appellation  of 
Panjii, 

modi 
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moft  forgave  the  intemperance,  which  was  the  C  H  A.  P. 
only  (tain  of  the  Celtic  charafter  '*.  If  Julian  v— _^_l_-» 
could  now  revifit  the  capital  of  France,  he  might 
converfe  with  menof  fcience  and  genius,  capable 
of  underftanding  and  of  inftrufting  a  difciple  of 
the  Greeks ;  he  might  excufe  the  lively  and  grace- 
ful follies  of  a  nation,  whofe  martial  fpirit  has 
never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury ; 
and  he  muft  applaud  the  perfedlion  of  that  inefti- 
mable  art,  which  foftens  and  refines  and  embel- 
lidies  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life. 

94  Julian,  ill  Mifopogon.  p.  359,  360. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XX. 

The  Motives^  Progrefs,  and  Effe5fs  of  the  Converfion 
of  Conftantine. — Legal  Efiablijhment  and  Confiilu- 
tion  of  the  Chrifiian  or  Catholic  Church* 

CHAP.  rj^HE    public   eftablilhment  of    Chriftianity  j 
V    -^-' _f     A     may   be   confidered   as  one   of  thofe  im- 
portant and  domeftic  revolutions  which  excite  the 
moft  lively  curiofity,  and  afford  the  moft  valuable 
inftru6tion.     The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of 
Conftantine    no    longer    influence    the    ftate   of 
Europe  j   but  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe 
ftill  retains  the  impreffion  which  it  received  from 
the  converfion  of  that  monarch  3  and  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  infticutions  of  his  reign  are  ftill  connected, 
by  an  indiffoluble  chain,  with  the  opinions,    the 
pafTions,  and  the  interefts  of  the  prefent  genera- 
tion. 
Dateofthe       In  the  confideration  of  a  fubjeft  which  may  be 
©f"con'-°"  examined  with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed 
ftanti&e.      f^\t\i  indifference,  a  difficulty  immediately  arifes 
of  a  very  unexpecled  nature  j  that  of  afcertaining 
the  real  and  precife  date  of  the  converfion  of  Con- 
AJa.  306.  ftantine.     The  eloquent  Laftantius,  in  the  midft 
of  his  court,  feems  impatient  '  to  proclaim  to  the 

world 

>  The  date  of  the  Divine  Inftitutions  of  Laflantiiis  has  been  ac- 
curately difcuiled,  difficulties  have  been  ftaited,  foluticns  propofed^ 
End  an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  editions  ;  the  former  pnb- 
liflied  during'  the  perlecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of 
LJcinius.     See-Dufrefnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v.     Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccle- 

fiaft. 
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world  the  glorious  example  of  the  fovereign  of  ^  xx^^* 

Gaul  i  who,  in  the  firft  moments  of  his  reign,  ac-  <— ,  -y-  .j 

knowledged  and  adored  the  majefty  of  the  true 

and  only  God  ''.     The  learned  Eufebius  has  af- 

cribed  the  faith  of  Conftantine  to  the  miraculous 

ficrn  which  was  difplayed  in  the  heavens  whilft  he 

meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedition  \  A.D.  312, 

The  hiftorian  Zofimus  malicioufly  afferts,  that  the 

emperor  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 

his  eldefl:  Ion,  before  he  publicly  renounced  the 

gods  of  Rome  and  of  his  anceftors  *.     The  per-  A.D.3Z6. 

plexity  produced  by  thefe  difcordant  authorities, 

is  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Conftantine  him- 

felf.     According  to  the  ftri6lnefs  of  ecclefiaftical 

language,  the  firft  of  the  Chrijlian  emperors  was 

unworthy  of  that  name,  till  the  moment  of  his 

death;  fince  it  was  only  during  his  laft  illnefs  A.D.  537^, 

that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  impofition 

fiaft.  torn.  vi.  p.  465 — 470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii. 
p.  78 — 86.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  almojl  convinced  that  Laftantius 
dedicated  his  Inftitutions  to  the  fovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when 
Galerius,  Maximin,  and  even  Licinius,  perfecuted  the  Chriftians  j 
that  is,  between  the  years  306  and  311. 

*  Laftant.  Divin.  Inftitut.  i.  i.  vii.  2.7.  The  firft  and  mo{{  im» 
portant  of  thefe  paflages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manu- 
fcripts ;  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative 
value  of  thofe  manufcripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  the  king  of 
France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  it's  favour  j  but  the  pafiage  is 
omitted  in  the  correal  manufcript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de 
Montfaucon  afcribes  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  century  (Diariuin 
Italic,  p.  409.).  The  tafte  of  moft  of  the  editors  (except  Ifseus, 
fee  Laftant.  edit.  Dufrefnoy,  torn,  i,  p.  596.)  has  felt  the  genuine 
ftyle  of  Laftantius. 

i  Eufeb,  in  Vit.  Conftant.  l.i,  c.  27—320 
4  Zofimus,  1,  ii.  p.  104, 
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CHAP,  of  hands  \  and  was   afterwards  admitted,  by  the 
XX.       ...  .  .         . 

initiatory   rites   of  baptifm,  into  the   number  of 

the  faithful  ^  The  Chriflianity  of  Conftantine 
mull  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and  qua- 
lified fenfe  j  and  the  niceft  accuracy  is  required  in 
tracing  the  flow  and  almofl  imperceptible  grada- 
tions by  which  the  monarch  declared  himfelf  the 
protedor,  and  at  length  the  profelyte,  of  the 
church.  It  was  an  arduous  tafk  to  eradicate  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divine  power  of  Chrilt,  and  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  truth  of  his  revelation  was  in- 
compatible with  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  The 
obftacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in 
his  own  mind,  intruded  him  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  momentous  change  of  a  national 
religion }  and  he  infenfibly  difcovered  his  new- 
opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with 

5  That  rite  was  akvays  ufeti  in  making  a  catechumen  (fee  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  4.19.  Dom.  Chardon,  Hiil.  ties 
Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  62.),  and  Conftantine  received  it  for  the /r/7 
time  (Eufeb.  inVjt.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  61.)  immediately  before  his 
baptifm  and  death.  From  the  connection  of  thefe  two  fa6ls,  Valefius 
(ad  loc.  Eufeb.)  has  drawn  the  ccnclufion  which  is  reluftantly  ad* 
mitted  by  Tillemont  (Hift,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  628.),  and 
oppofed  with  feeble  arguments  by  Moflieim  (p.  968.). 

fi  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  legend  o^ 
Conliantine's  baptifm  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was* 
invented  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation. 
Such  has  been  the  gradual  progrefs  of  knov.-ledge,  that  a  ftory,  of 
which  Cardinal  Uaronius  (Annal.  Ecclefiaft.  A.  D.  324,  No* 
43—49.)  declared  himfelf  the  unblufhing  advocate,  is  now  feebly,, 
fupported,  even  within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiqui- 
tates  Chriilianse,  tom.  ii.  p.  232  ;  a  work,  publiftied  with  fix  appro- 
bations at  Rome,  in  the  year  ijji,  by  Father  Mamachi,  a  learned 
Pominicaii. 

fafety 
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fafety  and  with  effeft.  During  the  whole  courfe  Chap. 
of  his  reign,  the  ftream  of  Chriftianity  flowed  v_,-^-,_; 
with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion  :  but 
its  general  direftion  was  fometimes  checked,  and 
fometimep.  diverted^  by  the  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  the  tinnes,  and  by  the  prudence,  or  pof- 
fibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His  mini- 
fters  were  permitted  to  fignify  the  intentions  of 
their  mafter  in  the  various  language  which  was 
beft  adapted  to  their  refpeclive  principles  ^j  and 
he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fub- 
jedls,  by  publifhing  in  the  fame  year  two  edids  j  A.D.  321. 
the  firft  of  which  enjoined  the  folemn  obfervance 
of  Sunday  %  and  the  fecond  directed  the  regular 
confultation  of  the  Arufpices  °.  While  this  im- 
portant revolution  yet  remained  in  fufpenfe,  the 
Chriftians  and  the  Pagans  watched  the  conduct  of 
their  fovereign  with  the  fame  anxiety,  but  with, 
very  oppofite  fentiments.  The  former  v/ere 
prompted  by  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  va- 
nity, to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favour,  and 
the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their 
juft  apprehenfions  were  changed  into  defpair  and 

7  The  quaeftor,  or  fecretaryi  who  compofcd  the  law  of  the 
Tbeodofian  Code,  makes  his  mafter  fay  with  indifference,  "  homini- 
"  bus  fupradiftae  religionis"  (1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  i.).  The  minifter 
of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  refpeflful 
ftyle,  m;  tv6s(rfj.a  xaj  ayixrartit  Ka9o^lX)^;  Qfr.THitai;  ^  the  legal,  moft 
holy,  and  Catholic  worfhip.     See  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.x.  c,  6. 

'^  Cod.  Theodof.  L  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg.  i.  Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  iii.  tit, 
xii.  leg.  3.  Conftantine  ftyles  the  Lord's  day  dies  folU,  a  name 
which  could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his  Pagan  fubjefts. 

9  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  i.     Godefroy,  in  the  charafter 
of  a  commentator,  endeavours  (tom.  vi.  p.   257.)   to  excufe  Con- 
ftantine ,  but  the  more  zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  3*1 
No.  18.)  ccnfures  his  profane  condufl  with  truth  and  afperity. 

Vol.  III.  R  refent- 
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c  H  A  P.  refentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world, 
'    -^  '  _'  and  from  themfelves,   that   the   gods  of  Rome 
could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  votaries.     The  fame  pafTions  and  pre- 
judices have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the 
times  to  cannedt  the  public  profeffion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  with  the  mod  glorious  or  the  moft  igno- 
minious sera  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 
liis  Pagan      Whatever  fymptoms  of  Chriftian  piety  might 
tion.         tranfpire  in  the  difcourfes  or  adlions  of  Conftan- 
tine, he  perfevered  till  he  was  near  forty  years  of 
age  in  the  pra6liee  of  the  eltablifhed  religion  '^^ , 
and  the  fame  condu6t  which  in  the  court  of  Nico^ 
media  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be 
afcribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy  of  the 
fovereign  of  Gaul,     His  liberality  reftored  and 
enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods :  the  medals 
which  ilTued  from  his  Imperial  mint  are  imprelled 
with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  of  Mars  and  Hercules  j  and  his  filial  piety 
increafed  the  council  of  Olympus  by  the  folemn 
apotheofis  of  his  father  Conftantius  ".     But  the 
devotion  of  Conftantine  was  more  peculiarly  di- 
fedled   to  the  genius  of  the    Sun,    the  Apollo 
of  Greek  and  Roman   mythology ;  and  he  was 
pleafed  to  be  reprefented  with  the  fymbols  of  the 

^o'  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  i8.)  feems  to  infinaate  that  Helena  gave 
her  fon  a  Chriftian  education  ;  but  we  may  be  affured,  from  the 
fuperior  authority  of  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  47.), 
that  fhe  herfelf  was  indebted  to  Canftantine  for  the  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity. 

'*  See  the  medals  of  Conftantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As 
few  cities  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almoft  all  the  medals 
of  that  age  iflued  from  the  mint  under  the  iknftion  ©f  the  Imperial 
authority, 

God 
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God  of  Lio-ht  and  Poetry.  The  iinerrinEr  fhafts  ^  5J^  ^" 
of  thatdeicy,  the  brightnefs  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  t^,  -y-.,; 
■wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  elegant  accom- 
plifhments,  feem  to  point  him  out  as  the  patron 
of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were 
crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  ofConftantine; 
and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold 
with  mortal  eyes  the  vifible  majefty  of  their  tu- 
telar deity  5  and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vifion, 
he  was  blefled  with  the  aufpicious  omens  of  a  long 
and  viclorious  reign.  The  Sun  was  univerfally 
celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide  and  proteftor 
ofConftantine;  and  the  Pagans  might  reafonably 
expecft  that  the  infulted  god  would  purfue  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrate- 
ful favourite  '*. 

As  long  as   Conftantine   exercifed   a   limited  He  pro- 

.  f.  .       .        ,    ..    tefts  the 

fovereignty  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Chrif-  chriftians 
tian  fubjeds  were  proteded  by  the  authority,  and  a.d!^o*6 
perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince,  who  wifely  left  --3"« 
to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  ho- 
nour.    If  we  may  credit  the  aJTertion  ofConftan- 
tine himfelf,  he  had  been  an   indignant  fpedator 
of  the  favage  cruelties  which  were  inflifted,  by  the 
hands  of  Roman  foldiers,  on  thofe  citizens  whofe 
religion  was  their  only  crime  '^     In  the  Eaft  and 

in 

'i  The  panegyric  of  Eumenlus  (vil.  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.),  which 
was  pronounced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with 
the  moft  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  Pagan  fuperftition  of  Con- 
ftantine, and  of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  ;  to 
which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228.  aTroXgiriDv  j-e.).  See  Com- 
mentaire  de  Spanheim  fur  les  Celars,  p.  317. 

»J  CoHftantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanftos,  c.  25.  But  it  might  eafily  be 
(kewn,  that  the  Greek  tranflator  has  improved  the  fenfe  of  the  Latin 
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CHAP,  in  the  Weft,  he  had  feen  the  different  eflfeas  cf 

XX. 

^  -^-  .  feverity  and  indulgence ;  and  as  the  former  was 
rendered  ftill  more  odious  by  the  example  of  Ga- 
lerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  re- 
commended to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and 
advice  of  a  dying  father.  The  fon  of  Confian- 
tius  immediately  fufpended  or  repealed  the  edicts 
of  perfecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  thofe  who  had  al- 
ready profefled  themfelves  members  of  the  church. 
They  were  foon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the 
favour  as  well  as  on  the  juftice  of  their  fovereign, 
who  had  imbibed  a  fecret  and  fincere  reverence 
for  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  for  the  God  of  the 
Chriftians'*. 
A.D.  313,  About  five  months  after  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
Edlftof  ^^^  emperor  made  a  folemn  and  authentic  decla- 
Milan.  ration  of  his  fentiments,  by  the  celebrated  edift 
of  Milan,  which  reftored  peace  to  the  Catholic 
church.  In  the  perfonal  interview  of  the  two 
weflern  princes,  Conftantine,  by  the  afcendant 
of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready  concur- 
rence of  his  colleague  Licinius;  the  union  of 
their  names  and  authority  di farmed  the  fury  of 
Maximin  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of 
the  Eaft,  the  edidl  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  ge- 
neral and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world'*. 

The 

orlo-inal ;  and  the  aged  emperor  might  rccoUeft  the  perfecution  of 
Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he  had  aftually  felt  iai 
the  days  of  his  youth  and  Paganifm. 

U  See  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  viit.  13.  1,  ix.  9.  and  inVit.  Conft, 
I.  i.  c.  16,  17.  La6lant,  Divjn.  Inftitut.  i.  i.  Csecilius  de  Mort. 
Perfecut.  c.  25. 

15  Cxcilius  (de  Mort.  Perfecut.  c.  48.)  has  preferved  the  Latia 
original }  and  £ufebi«5  (Hift.  Ecclef,  1,  x.  c.  5.)  has  given  a  Greek 

traoilatioji 
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The  wifdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  chap. 
reftitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  .  ''''.  ■ 
•which  the  Chriftians  had  beenfo  unjuftly  deprived. 
Ic  was  enabled,  that  the  places  of  worHiip,  and 
public  lands,  which  had  been  confifcated,  fliould 
be  reftored  to  the  church,  without  difpute,  without 
delay,  and  without  expence  :  and  this  fevere  in- 
jundion  was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  pro- 
mife,  that  if  any  of  the  purchafers  had  paid  a  fair 
and  adequate  price,  they  fliould  be  indemnified 
from  the  Imperial  treafury.  The  falutary  regu- 
lations which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
faithful,  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  enlarged 
and  equal  toleration  ;  and  fuch  an  equality  mult 
have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  fe6t  as  an  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  dill:in61;ion.  The  two 
emperors  proclaim  to  the  vi^orld,  that  they  have 
granted  a  free  and  abfolute  power  to  the  Chrif- 
tians, and  to  all  others,  of  following  the  religion 
which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  to 
which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he 
may  deem  the  bed  adapted  to  his  own  ufe.  They 
carefully  explain  every  ambiguous  word,  remove 
every  exception,  and  exadl  from  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  a  ftri^l  obedience  to  the  true  and 
Cmple  meaning  of  an  edift,  which  was  defigned 
toeftablilh  and  fecure,  without  any  limitation,  the 
claims  of  religious  liberty.  They  condefcend 
to  alFign  two  weighty  reafons  which  have  induced 
them  to  allow  this  univerfal  toleration  :  the  hu- 
mane intention  of  confulting  the  peace  and  hap- 

tianfiatlon  of  this  perpetual  edift,  which  refer*  to  fome  provifional 
*"eguiations, 
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CHAP,  pinefs  of  their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that> 
Viia-y      '  ^y  ^'^^^  a  conduct,  they  fhall  appeafe  and  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity i  whofe  feat  is  in  heaven.     They 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  many   fignal  proofs 
which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  favour; 
and  they  trufl  that  the  fame  Providence  will  for 
ever  continue  to  protect  the   profperity  of  the 
prince  and  people.     From  thefe  vague  and  inde- 
finite exprefTions  of  piety,    three  fuppofitions  may 
be  deduced,  of  a  different,  but  not  of  an  incom- 
patible, nature.     The  mind  of  Conftantine  might 
fluftuate  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligions.    According  to  the  loofe  and  complying 
notions  of  polytheifm,  he  might  acknowledge  the 
God  of  the  Chriftians  as  cne  of  the  many  deities 
"who  compofed  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.     Or  per- 
haps he  might  embrace  the  philofophic  and  pleaf- 
ing  idea,    that,    notwithftanding  the  variety  of 
names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  fe6ls  and 
all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  common  Father  and  Creator  of  the 
univerfe  '^ 

Ufe  and  ^^^  ^^^  counfels  of  princes  are  more  frequently 

beaHty  pf    influenced  '.y  views  of  temporal  advantage,  than 

the  Chrift-  \  ^  .^ 

ian  mo-      by  confiderations  of  abftrafl  and  fpeculative  truth, 
lanty.        rj^^^  partial  and  increafing  favour  of  Conftantine 

^6  A  panegyijc  of  Conftantine,  pronounced  feven  or  eight  months 
after  the  edifl  of  Milan  (fee  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Legum,  p.  7, 
and  Tillemontj  Hift.  des  Empereurs.  torn.  iv.  p.  246.),  ufes  the 
following  remarkable  expreffion  :  "  Summe  rerum  fator,  cujus  tot 
*<  nomina  funt,  quot  linguas  gentium  elfe  voluifti,  quern  enim  te 
«f  ipfe  dici  velis,  fcire  non  poflumus."  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  26.  In 
explaining  Conftantine's  progrefs  in  the  faith,  Moftieira  (p.  971,  &c.) 
IS  ingenious;  fubtl^;  prolix. 
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may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  efleem  which  he  chap. 
entertained  for  the  moral  charader  of  the  Chrif- 
tians-;  and  to  a  perfuafion,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel  would  inculcate  the  pradlicc  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an 
abfolute  monarch  may  aflume  in  his  own  conduct, 
whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own 
pafTions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  interefl:  that  all  his 
fubjedsfhould  refpeft  the  natural  and  civil  obliga- 
tions of  fociety.  But  the  operation  of  the  wifeft 
laws  is  imperfeifl:  and  precarious.  They  feldom 
infpire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  reftrain  vice. 
Their  power  is  infufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they 
condemn,  nor  can  they  always  punifh  the  actions 
which  they  prohibit.  The  legiflators  of  antiquity 
had  fummoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  educa- 
tion and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which 
had  once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of 
Rome  and  Sparta,  was  long  fince  extinguifhed  in 
a  declining  and  defpotic  empire.  Philofophy  flill 
^xercifed  her  temperate  fway  over  the  human 
mind,  but  the  caufe  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble 
fupport  from  the  influence  of  the  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion.  Under  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  a 
prudent  magiftrate  might  obferve  with  pleafure 
the  progrefs  of  a  religion  which  difFufcd  among 
the  people  a  pure,  benevolent,  and  univerfal  fyf- 
tem  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and  every 
condition  of  lifej  recommended  as  the  will  and 
reafon  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the 
fanftion  of  eternal  rewards  or  punifhments.  The 
experience  of  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory  could  not 
inform  the  world  how  far  the  fyftem  of  national 
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c  HAP.  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved  by  the 
\_.         '  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation  i  and  Conftantine 
might  liden  with  fome  confidence  to  the  flattering, 
and  indeed   reafonable,  aflurances  of  Laclantius. 
The  eloquent  apologift   feemed  firmly  to  expect, 
and  almoft  ventured  to  promife,   that  the  efta- 
-biifhment  of  Chriftianity  would  reftore  the  inno- 
cence and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age  ;  that  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God  would  extinguifh  war  and 
diffenfion  among  thofe  who  miUtually  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  children  of  a  common  parent  j 
ihiji  every  impure  defire,  every  angry  or  felfifh 
pafTion,  would  be  reftrained  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  gofpel ;  and  that  the  magiftrates  might  fheath 
the  fword  of  juftice  among  a  people  who  would  be 
univerfally  actuated  by  the  fentiments  of  truth  and 
piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and 
univerfal  love  '^. 
Theory  The  paffive  and  unrefifting  obedience,  which 

ticeof  paf-  bows  Under  the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  op- 
preffion,  muft  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
ablblute  monarch,  the  mofl:  confpicuous  and  ufe- 
ful  of  the  evangelic  virtues  '^  The  prim.itive 
Chriftians  derived  the  inftitution  of  civil  govern- 
ment, not  from  the  confent  of  the  people,  but 
from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  reigning  em- 
peror, though  he  had  ufurped  the  fceptre  by  trea- 

17  See  the  elegant  defcriptlon  of  Laftantius  (Divin.  Inftitut.  v, 
S.),  who  is  much  more  perfpicuous  and  pofitive  than  it  becomes  a 
difcreet  prophet. 

'^  The  political  fyftem  of  the  Chriillans  is  explained  by  Grotius, 
de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and 
an  exile,  but  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper  inclined  him  to  fupport  tbft 
^ftablifhed  powers. 

fon 
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fon  and  murder,  immediately  afuimed  the  facred  CM  A  P. 

XX. 

chara£ler  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the 
Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for  tlie  abiife  of 
his  powers  and  his  fubjeils  were  indifloiubly 
bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who 
had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  fociety. 
The  humble  Chriftians  were  fent  into  the  world 
as  fheep  among  wolves  ;  and  fince  they  were  not 
permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion,  they  ihould  be  ftill  miore  criminal 
if  they  were  tempted  to  fhed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  difputing  the  vain  privileges, 
or  the  fordid  pofTcITionSj  of  this  tranfitory  life. 
Faithful  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  apoftle,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  un- 
conditional fubmifiion,  the  Chriftians  of  the  three 
firft  centuries  preferved  their  confcience  pure  and 
innocent  of  the  guilt  of  fecret  confpiracy,  or  open 
rebellion.  While  they  experienced  the  rigour  of 
perfecution,  they  were  never  provoked  either  to 
meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field,  or  indignantly  to 
withdraw  themfelves  into  fome  remote  and  fe- 
queftered  corner  of  the  globe*'.  The  proteftants 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  af- 
ferted  with  fuch  intrepid  courage  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  have  been  infulted  by  the  in- 
vidious comparifon  between  the  condud  of  the 

'9  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32.  34.,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam 
Albiniani,  nee  Nigriani  vel  Cafllani  inveniri  potuerunt  Chriftiani. 
Ad  Scapulam,  c.  z.  If  this  aflertion  be  ftiiflly  true,  it  excludes  the 
Chriftians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  a6live  part  in  the 
fervice  of  their  refpeftive  governors.  See  Moyle's  Wqrks,  vol.  ii* 
?'  3+9- 

primitiyft 
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CHAP,  primitive  and  of  the  reformed  Chriftians  ".    Per- 

XX. 

.  -  '  1  haps,  inllead  of  cenfure,  fome  applaufe  may  be 
due  to  the  fuperior  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  who  had  convinced  themfelves  that  re- 
ligion cannot  abolifh  the  unalienable  rights  of 
human  nature^*.  Perhaps  the  patience  of  the 
primitive  church  may  be  afcribed  to  its  weaknefs, 
as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  feft  of  unwarlike  ple- 
beians, without  leaders,  without  arms,  without 
fortifications,  muft  have  encountered  inevitable 
deftrudlion  in  a  rafli  and  fruitlefs  refiftance  to  the 
mafter  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  Chriftians, 
when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian,  or 
folicited  the  favour  of  Conftantine,  could  allege, 
with  truth  and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  prin- 
ciple of  paflive  obedience,  and  that,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  centuries,  their  condud  had  always  been 
conformable  to  their  principles.  They  might 
add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be 
cftablifhed  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  bafis,  if  all 
their  fubjeds  embracing  the  Chriftian  dodrine, 
Ihould  learn  to  fufi^er  and  to  obey. 
Divine  In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and 

Conftan-     tyrants  are  confidered  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven, 
<»»^'  appointed  to  rule  or  to  chaftife  the  nations  of  the 

earth.     But  facred  hiftory  affords  many  illuftrious 

io  See  the  artful  Boffuet  (Hift.  des  Variations  des  Eglifes  Pro- 
teftantes,  torn.  iii.  p.  210—258.),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (torn.  ii. 
p.  620.)'  I  *""««  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly  the  author  of  the  Avij 
aux  Refugies  ;  confuit  the  Diftionnaire  Critique  de  Chauffepie, 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

*>  Buchanan  is  the  earlieft,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  celebrated,  of  the 
reformers,  who  has  juftified  the  theory  of  refiftance.  See  his  Dia- 
logue de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  torn.  ii.  p.  a8,  30.  edit,  fol, 
Kuddiman, 
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examples  of  the  more  immediate  interpofition  of  CHAP. 
the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chofen  people.  « 

The  fceptre  and  the  fword  were  committed  to  the 
hands  of  Mofes,  of  Jolhua,  of  Gideon,  of  David, 
of  the  Maccabees  J  the  virtues   of  thofe   heroes 
were  the  motive  or  the  effeftofthe  Divine  favour, 
the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  was  deftined  to  atchieve 
the  deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church. 
If  the  judges  of  Ifrael  were  occafional  and  tem- 
porary  magiftrates,  the  kings  of  Judah  derived 
from  the  royal  un6lion  of  their  greac  anceftor,  an 
hereditary  and  indefeafible  right,  which  could  not 
be  forfeited  by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by 
the  caprice  of  their  fubje(fls.     The  fame  extraor- 
dinary providence,  which  was  no  longer  confined 
to  the  Jewifh  people,  might  eledl  Conltantine  and 
his  family  as  the  protedtors  of  the  Chriftian  world  j 
and  the  devout  Laftantius  announces,  in  a  pro* 
phetic  tone,  the  future  glories  of  his  long  and 
univerfal  reign  ".     Galerius  and  Maximin,  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  fliared 
with  the  favourite  of  heaven  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  tragic  deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
min foon  gratified  the  refentment,  and  fulfilled  the 
fanguine   expeftations,   of  the  Chriftians.     The 
fuccefs  of  Conftantine  againft  Maxentius  and  Li- 
cinius, removed  the  two  formidable  competitors 
who  ftill    oppofed    the   triumph    of  the   fecond 
David,  and  his  caufe  might  feem  to  claim  the 
peculiar  interpofition  of  Providence.     The  cha- 

"^  La6tant.  Divin.  Inftitnt.  i.  i.  Eufebius,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
hiftoiy,  his  life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine 
fight  of  Cpnftantine  to  the  emp ire. 
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CHAP.  ra(5ler  of  the  Roman  tyrant  difgraced  the  purple 
>{_  -^-  _j  and  human  nature  j    and   though  the   Chriftians  \ 
might  enjoy  his  precarious  favour,  they  were  ex- 
poled,  with  the  reft  of  his  fubjeels,  to  the  effeds 
of  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.     The  con- 
dud  of  Licinius   foon    betrayed   the    relu6banee 
with  which  he  had  confented  to  the  wife  and  hu- 
mane regulations  of  the  edi6t  of  Milan.     The  i 
convocation  of  provincial  fynods  was  prohibited  ; 
in  his  dominions  j  his  Chriftian  officers  were  ig-  j 
nominioufly  difmified  j    and   if  he  avoided    the  ^ 
guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  perfecution, 
his  partial  oppreffions  were  rendered  ftill  more 
odious,  by  the  violation  of  a  folemn  and  volun- 
tary engagement  ''^     While  the  Eaft,  according 
to  the  lively  expreffion  of  Eufebius,  was  involved 
in  the  fhades  of  infernal  darknefs,  the  aufpicious 
raysof  celeftial  light  warmed  and  illuminated  the 
provinces  of  the  Weft.     The  piety  of  Conftantine 
was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
juftice  of  his  arms  j  and  his  ufe  of  viftory  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  Chriftians,  that  their 
hero  was  infpired,  and  conduced,  by  the  Lord  of 
Hofts.     The  conqueft  of  Italy  produced  a  gene- 
ral edi6l  of  toleration  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  defeat 
of  Licinius  had  invefted  Conftantine  with  the  fole 
A.D,  324.  dominion  of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately, 
by  circular  letters,  exhorted    all  his  fubjedls  to 
imitate,  without  delay,  the  example  of  their  fove- 

*3  Our  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  perfecution  of  Licinius  is  de. 
rived  from  Eufebius  (Hift.  Ecclef.  1,  x.  c.  8.  Vit.  Conftantin.  ].  1. 
c.  49—56.  1.  ii.  c.  J,  2.).  Aurclius  Viftor  mentions  his  crueltjr 
iij  general  ternfis, 

reign^ 
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reign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Chrifti^  ^^^^' 
anity''*.  ■     -^      _r 

The  afiTurance  that  the  elevation  of  Conftan-  Loyalty 
tine  v/as  intimately  connefled  with  the  defigns  of  the  Chrift- 
Providence,  inililied  into  the  minds  of  the  Chrift-  '^"party. 
ians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different  means, 
affifted  the  accomplifliment  of  the  prophecy* 
Their  warm  and  aflive  loyalty  exhaufted  in  iiis 
favour  every  refource  of  human  induftry ;  and 
they  confidently  expected  that  their  ftrenuous  ef- 
forts would  be  feconded  by  fome  divine  and  mira- 
culous aid.  The  enemies  of  Conftantine  have 
imputed  to  interefled  motives  the  alliance  which. 
he  infenfibly  contradled  with  the  Catholic  church, 
and  which  apparently  contributes  to  the  fuccefsof 
his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Chriftians  flill  bore  a  very  inadequate 
proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  but 
among  a  degenerate  people,  who  viewed  th» 
change  of  mafters  with  the  indifference  of  (laves, 
the  fpirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  af- 
fifl  the  popular  leader,  to  whofe  fervice,  from  a 
principle  of  confcience,  they  had  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  *^  The  example  of  his  father 
had  inftruftcd  Conftantine  to  efteem  and  to  re- 
ward the  merit  of  the  Chriftians  3  and  in  the  dif- 

*+  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  ii.  c.  24.-42.  48 — 60. 

*S  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  centuiy,  the  Papifts  of  England 
were  only  a  thirtieth,  and  the  Proteftants  of  France  only  z  fifteenth  part 
of  the  refpeftive  nations,  to  whom  their  fpirit  and  power  were  a  con- 
ftant objeft  of  apprehenfion.  See  the  relations  which  Bentivoglio 
{who  was  then  nuncio  at  Bruflels,  and  afterwards  cardinal)  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Relazione,  torn.  ii.  p.  211.  241.). 
^eativoglio  was  curigus,  well-informed,  but  fomewhat  partial. 

^  tribution 
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CH  A  !>.  trlbution  of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantao-e 
'  of  ftrengthening  his  government,  by  the  choice  of 
minifters  or  generals,  in  whofe  fidelity  he  could 
repofe  a  juft  and  unreferved  confidence.  By  the 
influence  of  thefe  dignified  miflionaries,  the  pro- 
felytes  of  the  new  faith  muft  have  multiplied  in 
the  court  and  army  j  the  Barbarians  of  Germany, 
who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  care- 
lefs  temper,  which  acquiefced  without  refiftance 
in  the  religion  of  their  commander  j  and  when 
they  pafTed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  had  already 
confecrated  their  fwords  to  the  fervice  of  Chrifl 
and  of  Conftantine ''^  The  habits  of  mankind, 
and  the  intereft  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the 
horror  of  war  and  bloodflied,  which  had  fo  long 
prevailed  among  the  Chriftians  ;  and  in  the  coun- 
cils which  were  aflembled  under  the  gracious  pro- 
tedion  of  Conitantine,  the  authority  of  the  bilhops 
was  feafonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation 
of  the  military  oath,  and  to  inflidb  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  on  thofe  foldiers  who  threw 
away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church*'. 
While  Conftantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  en- 
creafed  the  number  and  zeal  of  his  faithful  ad- 
herents, he  could  depend  on   the  fupport  of  a 

i6  This  carelefs  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almoft  unifoiTnly 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  conveiiion  of  each  of  the  tribes.    The  legions  of' 
Conftantine  were  recruited  with  Germans  (Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86.)  j 
and  the  court  even  of  his  father  had  been  filled  with  Chriftians.     See 
the  firft  book  of  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  by  Eufebius. 

27  De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  face,  placuit  eos  abftinere  a  com- 
munione.  Concil.  Arelat.  Canon  iii.  The  beft  critics  apply  thefe 
words  to  the  ^eacc  of  tbt  church. 

powerful 
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powerful  fadion  in  thofe  provinces,  which  were  ^  ^^  ^• 
Hill  pofTefTed  or  ufurped  by  his  rivals.  A  fecret  —  v--* 
difafFedion  was  difFufed  among  the  Chriftian 
iubjedts  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  j  and  the  re- 
fentment  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal, ferved  only  to  engage  them  flill  more  deeply 
in  the  interefl  of  his  competitor.  The  regular 
correfpondence  which  connected  the  bifhops  of 
the  mod  diftant  provinces,  enabled  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  wiflies  and  their  defigns, 
and  to  tranfmit  without  danger  any  ufeful  intelli- 
gence, or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might 
promote  the  fervice  of  Conftantine,  who  publicly 
declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  church '^'. 

The  enthufiafm  which, infpired  the  troops,  and  ^xpeaa- 

*■  •■  tion  and 

perhaps  the  emperor  himfelf,  had  fharpened  their  belief  of 
fwords  while  it  fatisfied  their  confcience.  They 
marched  to  battle  with  the  full  affurance,  that  the 
fame  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  paflage  to 
the  Ifraelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and 
had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  found 
of  the  trumpets  of  Jofhua,  would  difplay  his  vi- 
fiblemajefty  and  power  in  the  vidory  of  Conftan- 
tine.    The  evidence  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  is  pre- 

**  Eufebius  always  confideis  the  fecond  civil  war  againft  Licinius 
as  a  fort  of  religious  crufade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  fome 
Chriftian  officers  had  refumcd  their  zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  hud  re- 
turned to  the  military  fervice.  Their  condii6l  was  afterwards  cen- 
fured  by  the  izth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  if  this  particular 
application  may  be  received,  Inftead  of  the  loofe  and  general  fenfe  of 
the  Greek  Interpreters,  Balfamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Arlftenus, 
See  Beveridge,  Pandeil:,  Ecclef,  Gr»c.  torn.  i.  p.  7z.  lorn.  il.  p.  78. 
Annotation, 

pared 
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c  ^,  AP.  pared  to  affirm,  that  their  expeflations  were  jufti^ 
^_  -,-'_■  fied   by    the   confpicuous    miracle   to   which  the 
converfion  of  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor  has  been 
almoft  unanimoufly  afcribed.     The  real  or  ima- 
ginary caufe  of  fo  important  an  event,  deferves 
and  demands  the   attention  of  pofterity ;  and  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  form  a  juit  eftimate  of  the  fa- 
mous vifion  of  Conftantine,  by  a  diftinft  confi- 
deration  of  x.\\t  Jlandard^  the  dreamy  and  the  cekjiial 
fign  i   by  feparating  the  hiilorical,  the  natural,  and 
the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary  ftory> 
which,  in  thecompofition  of  a  fpecious  argument^ 
have  been  artfully  confounded  in  one  fplendid 
and  brittle  mafs. 
The  LaBa-      J.  An  inftrumcnt  of  the  tortures  which  were  in* 
ftan'dardof  fiiftcd  Only  on  flavcs  and  ftrangers,  became  an 
theciofs.     Qbje(C^  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen; 
and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy^ 
were  clofely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  crofs  *'. 
The  piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Conftan- 
tine, foon  abolifhed  in  his  dominions  the  punifh- 
ment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  conde- 
fcended  to  fuffer^°i  but  the  emperor  had  already 

29  Nomen  ipfum  o-uds  abfit  non  modo  a  corpore  ciylum  Roman- 
oium,  fed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus.  Cicero  pro  Ra- 
berio,  c.  5.  The  Chriftian  writers,  Juftin,  Minucius  Faelix,  Ter- 
tullian,  Jerom,  and  Maximiis  of  Turin,  have  inveftigated  with  to- 
lerable fuccefs  the  figxire  or  likenefs  of  a  crofs  in  ahnoft  every  objeft 
of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  interfeftion  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the 
human  face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  fwlmming,  a  mall  and  yard,  a 
plough,  zjlar.dard,  &c.  &c.  &c.     See  Lipfius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

30  See  Aurelius  Viftor,  who  confiders  this  law  as  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  Conftantine's  piety.  An  edift  fo  honourable  to  Chriftianitf'' 
deferved  a  place  in  the  Theodofian  code,  inftead  of  the  indireft  men- 
tion of  it,  wliich  feems  to  refult  from  the  comparifon  of  the  vth  and 
xviiith  titles  of  the  ixth  book, 

learned 
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learned  to  defpife  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  CHAP, 
and  of  his  people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  -J,  ^ '  _j 
midfl  of  Rome  his  own  ftatue,  bearing  a  crofs  in 
its  right  hand  ;  wiih  an  infcription>  which  referred 
the  vi(5lory  of  his  arnns,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  ialutary  fign,  the  true 
fymbol  of  force  and  courage  ''.  The  fame  f/m- 
bol  fan6tified  the  arms  of  rhe  foldicrs  ofConftan- 
tinej  the  crofs  glittered  on  their  helmet,  was  en- 
graved on  their  fliields,  was  interwoven  into  their 
banners;  and  the  confederated  emblems  which 
adorned  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  were 
difbinguifhed  only  by  richer  materials  and  more 
exquifite  workmanfhip  ^\  But  the  principal 
flandard  which  difplayed  the  triumph  of  the  crofs 
was    fiiled   the   Labarum ",   an   obfcure,  though 

31  Eufebiiis,  in  Vit.  Conflantin.  ],  i.  c.  40.  This  ftatue,  or  at 
lead  the  crof:,  and  infciiption,  may  be  afcribed  with  more  probability 
to  the  Iccond,  or  even  the  third,  viiit  of  Conftantine  to  Rome.  Im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  minds  of  the  fenate  and 
people  were  fcarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument, 
i-  ilgnofcas  regina  libens  mea  ligna  necefTe  eft  j 

In  quibus  effigies  cruch  aut  gemmata  refulget 

Aut  longis  folido  ex  auro  pr^efertur  in  haltis. 

Hoc  figno  inviftus,  tranfmiflls  Alpibus  Ultor 

Servitium  folvit  miferabile  Conftantinus 

***•**♦# 

Chriftus  furfureum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 

Signabat  Laharum,  clypeorum  infignia  Chriftus 

Scriplerat;   ardcbat  fuinmis  ciux  aduita  criftis. 

Prudent,  in  Symm^chum,  1,  ii.  454.  4S5, 
35  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Laharum,  or  Lal>oram, 
Yfhkh  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrole,  Prudentixis, 
&c.  ftill  remain  totally  unknown  ;  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics, 
who  have  inefFeaually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh,  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  Illyric,  Armeniisn,  Sec.  in  fenrch  cf  an  etymology.  See 
Ducange,  in  Gloff.  Med.  &  infim.  Latinitat.  fub  voce  Labarum,  ^nd 
Godefi-oy,  ad  Cod.  Thcodwf.  torn.  ii.  p.  143. 

Vol.  III.  S  celebiated 
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CHAP,  celebrated  name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived 

XX. 

from  almoft  all  the  languages  of  the  world.     It  is 
defcribed  ^*  as  a  long  pike  interfered  by  a  tranf- 
vcrfal  beam.     The  filken   veil  which  hung  down 
from  the  beam,  was  curioufly  enwrought  with  the 
images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 
The  fummic  of  the  pike  fjpported  a  crown  of 
gold  which  inciofed  the  myfterions  monogram,  ac  : 
once  expreffive  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  and  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Chrill  ^^    The  fafety 
of  the  labarum  was  entrufted  to  fifty  guards,  of 
approved   valour   and  fidelity  ;  their  ftation  was  • 
marked  by  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  fome 
fortunate  accidents  loon  introduced  an  opinion^ 
that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  theiroffice,  they  were 
fecure  and   invulnerable  amidft  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.     In  the  fecond  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  confecrated  banner,  the 
fight  of  which,  in  the  diftrefs  of  battle,  animated 
the  foldiers  of  Conftantine  with  an  invincible  en- 
thufiafm,  and  fcattered  terror  and  difm-ay  through 
the  ranks  of  the  adverfe  legions  ^^.   The  Chriftian 

emperors> 

34  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantln.  1.  i..  c.  30,  3.1.  Baronius  (AnnaL 
Ecclef.  A.  D.  312,  N°  26.)  has  engraved  a  reprefentation  of  thee 
Labarum . 

35  Tranfversa  X  literi,  fummo  capita  circumflexo,  Chriftum  in 
fcutis  notat.  Cfeciiius  da  M.  P.  c.  4+.  Cuper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit. 
Laftant.  torn.  ii.  p.  500.)  and  Baionius  (A.  D.  312.  N°  25.)- 
have  engraved  from  ancient  monuments  feveral  fpecimens  (as  thus, 

O       vP   \  °^  ^'^'^^^  monograms,  which  became  extremely  fafliion* 
"P  °'  ^  /     ^^^^  '"  ^'^^  Chriftian  world. 

36  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.     He  introduces  the 
Labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition  j  but  his  narrative  feems  to  in- 
dicate: 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


emperors,  who  refpefled  the  example  of  Conilan- 

tine,  dilplayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the  i> ^ 

llandard  of  the  crofs  ;  but  when  the  degenerate 
fuccefibrs  of  Theodofius  had  ceafed  to  appear  ia 
perfon  at  the  head  of  their  anr.ies,  the  labarum 
was  depofited  as  a  venerable  but  iifelefs  relic  in 
the  palace  of  Conftantinople  ".  Its  honours  are 
ftill  preferved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  fa- 
mily. Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the 
mono2;ram  of  Chrift  in  the  midft  of  the  enfio^ns  of 
Rome.  The  folemn  epithets  of,  fafety  of  the  re- 
public, glory  of  the  army,  reftoration  of  public 
happinefs,  are  equally  applied  to  the  religious 
and  military  trophies  i  and  there  is  ftill  extant  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  where  the 
fbandard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  thefe 
memorable  words.  By  this   sign  thou  shalt 


3S 


CONQUER 

II.  In  all  occafions  of  danger  or  diftrefs,  it  was  The  dream 
the  praftice  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  to  fortify  ft^^ti^e^ 
their  minds  and  bodies  by  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
which  they  ufed,  in  all  their  ecclefiaftical  rites,  in 

dicate  that  it  was  never  /hewn  at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Conftan- 
tine,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared  himfeJf  the  enemy  of 
Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 

37  See  Cod.  Theod.  1,  vi.  tit.  XXV.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.z.  Theo- 
phan.  Chronograph,  p.  ii.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  almoft  five  hundred  years  after  Conftantine. 
The  modern  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  difplay  in  the  field  the 
ftandard  of  the  empire  and  of  Chriilianity  ;  and  though  they  depended 
on  every  fuperftitious  hope  oi  defence,  the  promife  oiw^lcry  would  have 

'  appeared  too  bold  a  fioiion. 

33  xhe  Abbe  du  Voifin,  p.  103,  Sic.  alleges  feveral  of  thefe 
jnedals,  and  quotes  a  particular  differtation  of  a  Jefult,  the  Pere  de 

'  (Grainvillcp  on  this  fubje^, 

S    2  ftU 
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c  II  AT.  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible? 
prefervative  againft  every  fpecies  of  fpiritual  or 
temporal  evil".  The  authority  of  the  church 
might  alone  have  had  fufficient  weight  to  juftify 
the  dcvotioa  of  Conftantine,  who  in  the  fame 
prudent  and  gradual  progrefs  acknowledged  the 
truth,  and  aflumed  the  fymbol,  of  Chriitianity, 
But  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
in  a  formal  treatife  has  avenged  the  caufe  of  reli^ 
gion,  bcllowa  on  the  piety  of  the  emperor  a  more- 
awful  and  fublime  character.  He  affirms  with 
she  mofl:  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  nighfi 
which  preceded  the  laic  battle  againil  Maxentius, 
Gonfcantine  was  admonifhed  in  a  dream  to  infcribe 
tli-e  iLiclds  of  his  foldiers  with  the  celefiial  fign  of 
Cody  the  facred  manogram  of  the  name  of  Chrift  j 
that  he  executed  the  commands  of  heaven,  and 
tliat  his  valour  and  obedience  were  rewarded  by 
the  decifive  viflory  of  the  Milvran  bridge.  Some 
Gonfidcratijons  might  perhaps  incline  a  fceptical 
mind  to  fufpect  the  judgment  or  the  veracity  of 
the  rhetorician,  whofe  pen,,  either  from  zeal  or 
intercft,  was  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  the  prevail- 
ingTaclion  *%     He  appears  to  have  published  hia 

deaths 

19  TcrtuiliuTi,  tie  Corona,  6.  3.  AthanalTus,  tom.i.  p.  101.  The 
renrned  jefuit  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  L  xv.  c.  9,  xo.)  has 
colleflcd  many  fimilar  pafiages  on  the  virtues  of  the  ciofs,  which  in 
the  laft  3r;e  emliarrafTed  our  Proteftant  dil'putants. 

4<5  C:ecil:us,  de  M.  P.  c.  44..  It  is  certain,  that  this  hiftorlcal 
declamation  was  ccmpofed  and  puhliflied,  while  Licinius,  fovereign 
of  the  Eai}-,  ^\\\  preferred  the  friendfhip  of  Conftantine,  and  of  tlVe 
Chriftians.  Evciy  rc:der  of  tat?e  mxAi  perceive,  that  the  ftyle  is  of 
si  very  -diiferent  :ind  inferior  charadkr  to  that  of  Ladantius  ;  and 
iiich  indeed  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Cleic  and  Lai'dner  (Brbliotheque 

Ancienas: 
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deaths  of  the  perfcfciitors  at  Nicomedia  about  ^1}J^^' 
three  years  after  the  Roman  viclory  ;  but  the  in- 
terval of  a  thoufand  miles,  and  a  thoufand  days, 
will  allow  an  ampk  latitude  for  the  iiivention  of 
declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  emperor  himfelf^  who  might: 
■liften  without  indio;nation  to  a  marvellous  tale, 
which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted  his  de- 
signs. In  favourof  Licinius,  who  ftiH  difiembled 
•his  animofity  to  the  Chriftians,  the  fai-ne  author 
'has  provided  a  fimilar  vifion,  of  a  form  of  prayer, 
which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  re- 
;peated  by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged 
•the  legions  of  the  tyrant  M.iximin.  "J^hn  frequen-t 
repetition  of  miracles  fcrves  to  provoke,  where 
it  does  not  fubdue,  the  r-eaib-n  of  mankind*'  j  but 
if  the  dream  ofConftantine  is  feparately  confider- 
ed,  it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the 
policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of  the  emperor.  Whilfc 
his  anxiety  for  the  approaching  day^  which  muii 
decide  thcfat^  of  thjs  empire,  was  fufpended  by  a 
/hort   and    interrupted   llumbera    the   venerable 

Ancienne  et  Modcnie,  torn.  iJi.  p.  438.  Credibility  of  the  GofjicL 
Jic.  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  94..)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  riie 
book,  and  from  the  names  of  Donatus  and  Cxcilius,  are  producc(J 
■by  the  advocates  for  Laclantius  (See  the  P.  Lellocq,  toir..  ii,- 
p,  46 — 60.).  Each  of  thefe  proofs  is  fingLy  weak  and  defective^ 
but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  flu6lijated,  and 
rnall  tamely  follow  the  Cofoert  MS.  in  .calling  tlie  ai-thor  (.whcevu" 
tie  was)  Caecilius. 

4'  Caecilius,  ,de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  feems  Xo  be  feme  rcafon  vw 
•the  obfervation  of  M.  dc  Voltaire  (Oeuvres,  torn.  xiv.  p.  307.),  v^ho 
sfcribes  to  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  the  fuperior  fame  of  his  L;'b?,- 
rum  above  the  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet  even  this  angel  is  favourably 
entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillcmont,  Fleury,  &c.  who  are  fciul  of  ca» 
creaf.ng  their  ftock  of  miracles. 

S  3  fori» 
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^  ^x  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  Chrift,  and  the  well-known  fymbol  of 
his  religion,  might  forcibly  offer  themfelves  to 
the  adlive  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had  perhaps  fecretly  implored  the 
power,  of  the  God  of  the  Chriftians.  As  readily 
miffht  a  confummate  ftatefman  indulge  himfelf  in 
the  ufe  of  One  of  thofe  military  ftratagems,  one  of 
thofe  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had 
employed  with  fuch  art  and  efFed;*\  The  pre- 
ternatural origin  of  dreams  was  univeifally  ad- 
mitted by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  confider- 
ablepart  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared 
to  place  their  confidence  in  the  falutary  fign  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  The  fecret  vifion  of  Con- 
Itantine  could  be  difproved  only  by  the  event; 
and  the  intrepid  hero  who  had  palled  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennine,  might  view  with  carelefs  defpair 
the  confequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  fenate  and  people,  exulting  in  their 
own  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknow-' 
ledged  that  the  vicSlory  of  Conftantine  furpafied 
the  powers  of  man,  v/ithout  daring  to  infinuate 
that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection  of  the 
Gods.     The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected 

4*  Befuies  thsfe  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Pref;ice  to  Boi-  ■ 
lean's  tranflation  of  Longinus)  has  ciiicovcrcJ  a  vifion  cf  Antigo- 
iius,  who  afl'ured  his  troops  that  he  liad  leen  a  pentagon  (the  Jymbol 
cf  fafety)  with  thefe  words,  "  In  this  conquer.'  But  Tollius  has 
moil  inexcufably  omitted  to  pioduce  his  autiiority  ;  ar.d  his  own 
charaflcr,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  nte  fror.i  reproach  (S.'e 
Chauffepie  Dicllonnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  460).  Without  in- 
fifting  en  tlie  filence  cf  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  JulHn,  S:c.  it  may  be 
obferved  that  Poly^nus,  who  in  a  feparate  chapter  (1.  iv.  c.  6.)  has 
coUefted  nineteen  military  Ibaragcms  cf  Antigcnus,  is  totally  igno- 
raat  of  this  remarkable  vihon. 

about 
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about  three  years  after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  CHAP, 
ambiguous  language,  that,  by  the  greatnefs  of  v— — y-— ^ 
his  own  mind,  and  by  an  injtinol  or  \mpu\k  of  the 
Divinity,  he  had  faved  and  avenged  the  Roman 
republic  '*\  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had  feized 
an  earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues 
of  the  conqueror,  fuppofcs  that  he  alone  enjoyed 
a  fecret  and  intimate  commerce  witli  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his 
fubordinate  deities  j  and  thus  affjgns  a  very  plau- 
fible  reafon  why  the  fubjecls  of  Conllantine  Ihould 
not  prefume  to  embrace  the  new  religion  of  their 
fuvereign  "^*. 

III.  The  philofopher,  who  with  calm,  fufpicion  Appear- 
examines  thedream.s  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  crofs'i'n 
prodigies,    of  profane    or   even    of  ecclefiallical  ^^^^  %• 
hiftory,  v;ill  probably  conclude,  that  if  the  eyes 
of  the   fpedators  have  lometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  underftanding   of  the  readers  has 
much   more  frequently   been  infuked  by  fidion. 
Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,   which 
feems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture, has   been  rafhiy  afcribed  to   the  immediate 
aflion  of  the  Deity  j    and  the  aftoniPned  fancy  of 
the  multitude  has  fometimes  given  fliape  and  co- 
lour;! language   and   motion,  to  the  fleeting  but 

45  Tuftinftu  Divinitatis,  mentis  mngnitudiiie.  The  infcriptlon  on 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baro- 
iiius,  Gruter,  &c.  may  (lill  be  perul'ecl  by  every  ciiiious  traveller. 

44  Habes  profefto  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divina  fecretum  ;  qu?e 
<lelegata  noftra  Diis  Minoribus  cura  uiii  fe  tibi  dignatur  oftendcre. 
Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2, 

S  4  iincomm.on 
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CHAP,  uncommon  ineteors  of  the  air  *^     Nazarius  and 

\_  -^-  _'  Eufebius  are  the  two  mod  celebrated  orators,  who 
in  ftudied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Conftantine.     Nine  years  after  the  Ro- 

A.D.  3=1.  man  viclory,  Nazarius  *^  defcribes  an  army  of  di- 
vine warriors,  who  feemed  to  fall  from  the  fky  '. 
he  marks  their  beauty,  their  fpirit,  their  gigantic 
forms,  the  ilream  ot  light  which  beamed  from 
their  celefiial  armour,  their  patience  in  fuffering 
themfclves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  Teen,  by  mor- 
tals j  and  their  declaration  that  tliey  were  lent, 
that  they  Rew,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  great  Con- 
ftanti,ne.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan 
orator  aoneals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whofe 
prefence  he  was  then  fpeaking;  and  feems  tq 
hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions  *^  would  now 
obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event. 
The   Chriflian  fable  of  Eufebius,   which,  in  the 

A.D.  33S.  fpace  of  twenty-fix  years,  might  arife  from  th^ 
ori<2;inal  dream,  is  caft  in  a  much  more  corre6t 
and  elegant  mould,  in  one  of  the  marches  of 
Conftantine,  he  is  reported  to  have  feen  with  hi^ 

4-?  M.  Frerct  (Memoires  de  rAcadeinle  des  Infcrlptions,  torn.  iv. 
p.  411—4.37.)  explains,  by  phyllcal  cules,  many  ot  the  prodigies- 
of  antiquity;  and  Fabiicius,  who  is  abul'ed  by  bcth  parties,  vainly 
tries  to  introduce  the  celeftial  crols  of  Conftantine  among  the  foia;- 
Jia'ios.     Bibliothcc.  Gi-scc.  torn.  vi.  p.  8— 29. 

+''  Nazal ius  inter  Par.egyr.  Vet.  X.  14,  15.  It  is  r.nncccfniiy  to 
name  the  moderns,  whofe  undiftinguifliing  and  ravenous  appetite  has 
fwallowed  cTen  the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

47  The  apparitions  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  particuiaily  to  announce 
the  Maceilonian  vi6\ory,  are  atteiled  by  hiftorians  and  public  mtnu- 
rnents.  See  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  ii.  a.  iii.  5,  6.  Florus,  ii, 
12,  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  i.  c.  8.  N''  i.  Yet  the  moft  recenr  of 
ihcfe  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirei^ly  denied  by  Livy  (xlv.  1.). 

own 
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C'.vn  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the  crofs,  placed  ^  ^  ^  P* 
above  the  meridian  fun,  and  infcribed  with  the 
following  words  :  By  this,  conquer.  This  amaz- 
ing objeCl  in  the  Vi^y  aftonifhed  the  whole  army, 
as  well  as  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was  yet  un- 
determined in  the  choice  of  a  religions  but  his 
aftonifliment  was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vi- 
fion  of  the  enfuing  night.  Chrill  appeared  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  and  difplaying  the  fame  celeftial 
fign  of  the  crofs,  he  directed  Conftantine  to  frame 
a  fimilar  ftandard,  and  to  march,  with  an  affur- 
ance  of  vidorv,  againO:  Maxentius  and  all  his 
enemies  ■^^  The  learned  bifiiop  of  Csfarea  ap- 
pears to  be  fcnfibie,  that  the  recent  difccvcrv  of 
this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite  fome  iur- 
prife  and  diftruft  among  the  mod  pious  of  his 
readers.  Yet,  inftead  of  afcertaining  the  precife 
circumftances  of  time  and  place,  which  always 
ferve  to  detect  falfehood,  or  eftablifli  truih*^; 
inftead  of  collefting  and  recording  the  evidence 
of  fo  many  living  witncffes,  who  muft  have  been 
fpeftators  of  this  ilupendous  miracles '"° ;  Eufebius 
contents  himfelf  v/ith  alleging  a  very  finguiar 
teltimony  ;  that  of  the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who, 
many  years  after  the  event,  in  chc  freedom  of  coa- 

4^^  Euft'oius,  1.  i.  c.  28,  29,  30.  The  Inence  of  the  fume  Eiife- 
bius,  in  his  I>cclefiifl:ical  Kiltoiy,  is  deeply  felc  by  thofe  udvocute^ 
for  the  miracle  who  are  not  abfolutely  callous. 

49  The  narrative  of  Conftantir.e  feems  to  indicate,  that  he  fiw  the 
crols  in  the  iky  before  he  pali'^d  the  Aips  againfi:  Maxentius.  The 
fceiie  hus  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  iiefai.^on.  Sec, 
See  Tillemont,  Kift.  ties  Emptrcurs-  torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

S3  The  pious  Tillemo\it  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  vii.  p.  1317)  re- 
jects with  a  figh  the  ufeful  Acls  of  Artcmius,  a  vetei  an  and  a  martyr, 
^^1)0  atteits  as  an  eyc-witncfs  the  vilion  of  Coaftantinc. 

verfationj, 
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■CHAP,  verfation,   had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary 
incidene  of  his  owniife,  and  had  atcefted  tlie  truth 
of  it  by  a  folemn  oath.     The  prudence  and  gra- 
titude   of  the  learned    prelate    forbade    hiai    to 
fufpefl  the  veracity  of  his  vidorious  mailer  ;   but 
he  plainly  intimates,  that,  in  a  fiS:  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, he   fliould   have   refufcd   his  aiTcnt    to  any 
nieaner   authority.      This   motive   of  credibility 
could   not  farvive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  fa- 
mily j   and  the  celeftial  fign,  which   the  Infidels 
might  aftervk'ards   deride  '',  was   difregarded  by 
the  Chrillians  of  the  age  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  converfion  of  Conftantine^\     But  the 
Catholic  church,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Wef!:, 
has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or  feems  to 
favour,  the   popular  worlliip   of  the  crofs.     The 
vifion  of  Conftantine  maintained  an  honourable 
place  in  the  legend  of  fuperllition,  till  the  bold 
and  fagacious  fpirit  of  criticifm  prefumcd  to  de- 
preciate the  triumpli,  and  to  arraign  the  truth,  of 
the  firft  Chriftian  emipexor ". 

The 

5»  Gflafius  Cyzlc.  in  A-Si.  Ccncil.  Niccn.  1.   i.  c.  4. 

52  The  advocates  for  the  vifion  are  unable  to  produce  a  fingle  teftl- 
rnony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in 
their  voluminous  writings,  repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
church  and  of  Conlbntine.  As  thefe  venerable  men  had  not  any 
tliflike  to  a  miiacie,  we  may  fufpeft  (and  the  fufpicion  is  confirmed 
by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  v/ith  the 
life  of  Conftantine  by  Eufebius.  This  traft  was  recovered  by  the 
tliligence  of  thofe  who  tranHatcd  or  continued  his  Ecclefialtical  Hif- 
tory,  and  who  have  reprefentcd  in  various  colours  the  vifion  of  the 
crofs. 

SJ  Godefroy  was  the  firft  who,  in  the  year  1643  (Net.  ad  Pln-< 
loftorgrum,  1.  K  c.  6.  p.  16.),  expreffed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle 
which  had  been  uinported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and 

tbft 
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The  proteftant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  CHAP, 
prefenc  age  will  incline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  ac-  ._  -^''-  _f 
count  of  his  own  converfion,  Conftantine  atterted   J^'^^con- 

verlion  or 

a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  per-  Conftan- 

rr^,  ,     r  .line  might 

■jury.  1  hey  may  not  nelitate  to  pronounce,  tnat,  ^e  fmceie. 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  deter- 
mined only  by  a  fenfe  of  interellj  and  thar  (ac- 
cording to  the  exprefTion  of  a  profane  poet  ")  he 
ufed  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient  foot- 
flool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conclufion 
fo  hari'h  and  fo  abfolute  is  not,  however,  warrant- 
ed by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Con- 
ftantine, or  of  Chriftianity.  In  an  age  of  religious 
fervour,  the  moft  artful  ftatefmen  are  obferved  to 
feel  fome  part  of  the  enthufiafm  which  they  in- 
fpire  ;  and  the  mofl  orthodox  faints  afiuine  the 
dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the  caufe   of 

the  Centiiriators  of  Magclebiirgh.  Since  that  time,  many  or  the 
Proteltant  critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  difbelief.  The 
objeftions  are  urge<l,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepie  (Diftion.- 
naire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  6  — ii.)  ;  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor 
of  Sorbonne,  the  Abbe  du  Voifiu,  publiilied  an  Apology,  which  dc- 
fei-ves  the  praife  of  learning  and  moderation. 
?->■   Lors  Conftantin  dit  ces  proprcs  paroles  : 

J'ai  renverfe  le  culte  dcs  iiloles  ;  * 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fimians 

Au  Dicu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigus  I'encens. 

IvTal'.;  tons  mes  foins  pour  (a  grandeur  fupreme 

K'tmeiit  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  mo!-memc  j 

Lcs  iuints  autels  n'etoicnt  a  mes  regards 

Qvirin  marcliepie  du  trone  des  Ceiars. 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

Etoientmes  Ditux,  avoient  mes  facrifices. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leurfang 

Ont  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  thefe  lines  may  be  read  with  pleafure,  but 
cannot  be  named  with  decency. 

truth 
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CHAP,  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falfehood.  Per- 
^_  -^  _■  fonal  interell  is  often  the  ftandard  of  our  belief, 
as  well  as  of  our  praftice  -,  and  the  fame  motives 
of  temporal  advantage  which  might  influence  the 
public  conduct  and  profeffions  of  Conftantinc, 
would  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  fo  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes. 
His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering  afiTurance, 
that  be  had  been  chofen  by  Heaven  to  reign  over 
the  earth  j  fucccfs  had  juflified  his  divine  title  to 
the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  thft 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  As  real  virtue 
is  fometimcs  excited  by  undeferved  applaufe,  the 
Tpecious  piety  ofConfl:antine,  ifatfirft  it  was  only 
ipecious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of 
praife,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  m.atured  into 
ferious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bifhops 
and  teachers  of  the  new  fetfl,  whofe  drefs  and  man- 
ners had  not  qualified  them  for  the  refidence  of  a 
court,  were  admitted  to  the  Imperial  table ;  they 
accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions; 
and  the  afccndant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyp- 
tian or  a  Spaniard  ",  acquired  over  his  mind,  was 
jmputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic  **» 
Xactanti.us,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the 

5"j"  This  favouriie  was  probaol}'  the  great  Ofius,  bifliop  of  Cor- 
dova, whQ  preferred  the  paltoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  go^. 
Vernment  of  a  particular  diocefe.  His  character  is  magnificently, 
though  eoncifcly,  expreffed  by  Athanafius  (toin.  i.  p.  703. )•  See 
Tilkmont,  Mem.  E.c<;lef.  torn.  vii.  p.  524. — 561.  Ofms  was  ac- 
cufed,  perhaps  unjuftly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  x'eiy  ample 
fortune. 

S^  See  F.uffblus  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  pafiim),  and  Zofimus,  I.  ii; 

gofpel 
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gofpel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  " ;  and  Eu-  chap. 
Icbius,  who  has  confecrated  the  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  religion  ^% 
were  both  received  into  the  friendfhip  and  fami- 
liarity of  their  fovereign  :  and  thofe  able  mailers 
of  controverfy  could  patiently  watch  the  foft  and 
yielding  moments  of  perruafion,  and  dexteroufiy 
apply  the' arguments  which  were  the  beft  adapted 
to  his  charader  and  underllanding.  Whatever 
advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  acquiHtion 
of  an  Imperial  profclyte,  he  was  dillinguiHied  by 
the  fplendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the 
fuperiority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many 
thoufands  of  his  fubjefls  who  had  embraced  the 
doiftrines  of  Chriftianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  foldier 
Ihould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisficdor 
fubdued  the  reafon  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a 
Locke.  In  the  m.idft  of  the  inceffant  labours  of 
his  great  ofHce,  this  foldier  employed,  or  aiTeifled 
to  employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent 
fludy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  compofition  of 
theological  difcourfes ;  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
nounced in  the  prefence  of  a  numerous  and 
applauding  audience.      In  a  very  long  difcourfe, 

57  The  Chriftianity  of  Laflantius  v/as  of  a  moral,  rnther  than  of 
a  myfterious  caft.  "  Erat  paine  rudis  (fays  the  orthcJox  Eu!i)  dsl- 
*'  ciplinje  Chriftiana?,  et  in  rhetorica  melius  quam  in  thcologia 
*•  verfatus."     Defenfio  Fidei  Niccnse,  {e6i.  ii.    c-  14.. 

J^  Fabiicius,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  has  collefted  a  lift  of  b.e- 
tv/een  three  and  four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Pre* 
paration  of  Eufsbius.  See  Eibl'othec.  Gz-jec.  1.  V.  c  4.  torn,  vi, 
p.  37- 5^- 

which 
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CHAP,  which  is  dill  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates 

■L  \ - '   '  on  the  various  proofs  of  religion  ^  but  he  dwells 

with    peculiar,    complacency    on    the    Sybilline 

Thefourth  yerfes ",   and    the   fourth    ecloo^ue   of  Virgil '\ 

eclogue  or  . 

Virgil.  Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifi,  the  Man- 
tuan  bard,  as  if  infpired  by  the  celeftial  mufe  of 
Ifaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Ori- 
ental metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fall 
of  the  ferpenr,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike 
child,  the  offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who 
fhould  expiate  the  guilt  of  human  kind,  and  go- 
vern the  peaceful  univerfe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father;  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heaver' 
race,  a  primitive  nation  throughout  the  work 
and  the  gradual  reftoration  of  the  innocence  ai. 
felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps 
unconfcious  of  the  fecret  fenfe  and  object  of  thefe 
fublim^e  predictions,  which  have  been  fo  unworthily 
applied  to  the  infant  fon  of  a  conful,.  or  a  trium- 
vir ^^ :  but  if  a  more  fplendid,  and  indeed  fpecious, 
.  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to 
the  converfion  of  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor,  Vir- 

59  See  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanftos,  c.  19,  20.  He  chiefly  de- 
pends on  a  myfterious  acroftic,  compofed  in  the  fixth  age  after  the. 
Deluge  by  the  Erythra;an  Sybil,  and  tranflated  by  Cicero  into  Latin. 
The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four  Greek,  verfes  form  this  prophetic 
fentence  :  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

6°  In  his  paraphrafe  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  affifted 
and  improved  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  des 
Sybilles,  1.  i.  c.  14,   15,   16. 

^'  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  fon  of  Pollio,  of 
Julia,  of  Drufus,  of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
<hrpnology,  hiftory,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  Virgil. 

7  S'J 
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jril  mav  deftrve  to  be  ranked  amono;  the  mod  luc-  C  HAP. 

.  XX. 

cefsful  miflionaries  of  the  gofpel  ^'■.  ._      .'  jt 

The  awful  myfleries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  and  Devotion 

1     1  r  1  en.  ^"^  P"^*~ 

worfiiip  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  or  ttrangers,  leges  of 
and  even  of  catechunnensj  with  an  affeded  fe-  j.j°"^  ' 
crecy,  which  ferved  to  excite  their  wonder  and 
curiofity  ^\  But  the  ftvere  rules  of  difcipline 
which  the  prudence  of  the  bifiiops  had  inftituted, 
were  relaxed  by  the  fiime  prudence  in  favour  of  an 
Imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to 
allure,  by  every  gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the 
pale  of  the  church  j  and  Conftantine  was  per- 
mitted, at  leafl  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  enjoy 
mofi  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contradled 
any  of  the  obligations,  of  a  Chriftian.  Infiead  of 
retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the  voice 
of  the  deacon  difmifTed  the  profane  multitude,  he 
prayed  with  the  faithful,  difputed  with  the  bifhops,. 
preached  on  the  mod  lublime  and  intricate  fub- 
jefls  of  theology,  celebrated  v/ith  facred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Eafter,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf, 
not  only  a  partaker,  but,  in  fonie  ineafure,  aprieft 

^^  See  Lowtb  de  Sacra  Pocfi  Hebrseorum  Prselcfl.  xxi.  p.  289— 
293.  In  :he  examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  refpeftabla 
bifliop  of  London  has  dii'phiyed  leiuninp;,  tafte,  ingenuity,  and  a 
tempei-ate  enthuliafin,  which  exalts  his  fancy  williont  degrading  his 
judgment. 

^^  The  diftinflion  lietween  the  public  and  the  fecret  parts  of  di- 
vine fervice,  the  vnffLi  catcchumemru-yn,  and  the  rr\!fa  fiddium,  and  the 
mylterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  caft  over  the  latter,  are  very 
judicio\ifly  explained  by  'riiicrs,  Expofition  du  Saint  Sacrement,  1.  i. 
c.  8 — 12.  p.  59 — 91  :  but  as,  on  this  fubjcct,  the  Papifts  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fufpedlcd,  a  Protellant  reader  will  depend  with  more  con- 
fidence on  the  Learned  Bingham.     Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

and 
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C  HA  P.  and  hic^rophant  of  the  Chriftian  myfleries  ^*.   The 
•■  pride  of  Conftantine  might  affume,  and  his  fer- 

vices  had  deferved,  fome  extraordinary  diftin«5tion : 
an  ill-timed  rigour  might  have  blafted  the  un- 
ripened  fruits  of  his  convcrfion  j  and  if  the  doors 
of  the  church  had  been  flrictly  doled  againfl:  a 
prince  who  had  deferted  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
the  mafter  of  the  empire  would  have  been  lefc 
deftitute  of  any  form  of  religious  worlhip.  In  his 
lad  vifit  to  Rome,  he  pioufiy  difclaimed  and  in- 
fulted  the  fuperftition  of  his  anceftors,  by  refufmg 
to  lead  the  military  procefTion  of  the  cqueftrian' 
order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill  ^'.  Many  years  before  his 
baptifm  and  death,  Conftantine  had  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  that  neither  his  perfon  nor  his 
image  fhould  ever  more  be  feen  within  the  walls 
of  an  idolatrous  temple  -,  while  he  diftributed 
through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and 
piftures,  which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an 
humble  and  fuppliant  pofture  of  Chriftian  devo- 
tion ". 
Delny  of         The  pHde  of  Conftantine,  who  refufed  the  pri- 

Iiisb:"ptifm       M  r  ^      7  n       L 

till  the  ap-  viicgcs  oi    a   catcchumen,  cannot  eauly  be  ex- 
proachof    plained  or  excufed  ;  but  the  delay  of  his  baptifm 

death.  ^  .        .  .  . 

may  be  juftified  by  the  miaxims  and  the  pradice 
of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.    The  facrament  of  bap- 

f>4-  See  Eufebius  in  Vlt.  Coiift.  I.  iv.  c.  15 — 32,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  Conftantine's  Sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  em- 
peror has  furniflied  Baronius  with  a  fpccious  argument  in  favour  of 
his  early  baptifm. 

65  Zoiimus,  1.  ii.  p,  105. 

66  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

tifm 

-    t 
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tifm  *'  was  regularly  adminiflered  by  the  bifhop  ^^x^^* 
himfelf,  with  his  aflillant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  tlie  diocefe,  during  the  fifty  days 
between  the  folemn  feftivals  of  Eafter  and  Pen- 
tecofti  and  this  holy  ternn  admitted  a  numerous 
band  of  infants  and  adult  perfons  into  the  bofom 
of  the  church.  The  difcretion  of  parents  often 
fufpended  the  baptifm  of  their  children  till  they 
could  underftand  the  obligations  which  they  con- 
traded  :  the  feverity  of  ancient  bifhops  exafted 
from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or  three 
years  j  and  the  catechumens  themfelves,  from 
different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpiritual  na- 
ture, were  feldom  impatient  to  afTume  the  cha- 
rafter  of  perfedl  and  initiated  Chriftians.  The 
facrament  of  baptifm  was  fuppofed  to  contain  a 
full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fin;  and  the  foul 
was  inftantly  rettored  to  its  original  purity,  and 
entitled  to  the  promife  of  eternal  lalvation.  Among 
the  profelytes  of  Chriftianitv,  there  were  many 
who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated  j  to  throw  away 
an  ineftimable  privilege,  which  could  never  be 
recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptifm,  they 
could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  paffions  in 

*7  The  theory  and  pr3(5lice  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  facra- 
ment of  baptifm,  have  been  copioufly  explained  by  Dom.  Chardon, 
Hift.  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  3  —  405  ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Riti- 
bus  Ecclefije  Antiquis,  torn.  i.  ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books  of  his  GhrilHan  Antiquities.  One  circumftance  ftay 
be  obferved,  in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially  departed 
from  the  ancient  cuftom.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  (even  when  it 
was  adminiftered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirnj- 
ation  and  the  holy  communion. 

Vol.  Ill,  T  the 
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CHAP,  ti^e  enjoyment  of  this  world,  while  they  flill  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  fure  and 
eafy  abfolution  ^\  The  fublime  theory  of  the 
gofpel  had  made  a  much  fainter  imprefllon  on  the 
heart  than  on  the  underftanding  of  Conflantine 
himfelf.  He  purfued  the  great  objefl  of  his  am- 
bition through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war 
and  policy ;  and,  after  the  vi6lory,  he  abandoned 
himfelf,  without  moderation,  to  the  abufe  of  his 
fortune.  Inftead  of  afierting  his  juft  fuperiority 
above  the  imperfe(51:  heroifm  and  prophane  phi- 
lofophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  mature 
age  of  Conflantine  forfeited  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  propor- 
tionably  declined  in  the  pradice  of  virtue;  and  the 
fame  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the 
council  of  Nice,  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or 
rather  murder,  of  his  eldeft  fon.  This  date  is 
alone  fufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  mali- 

^8  The  fathers,  who  cenfured  this  alminal  delay,  could  not  deny 
the  certain  and  viftorious  efficacy,  even  of  a  death-bed  baptifm.  The 
ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chryfoftom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
againft  thefe  prudent  Chriftians.  7.  That  we  fhould  love  and  purfue 
virtue  for  her  own  fake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward.  2.  That 
we  may  be  furprifed  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptifm. 
3.  That  although  we  fhall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  fliall  only 
twinkle  like  little  ftars,  when  compared  to  the  funs  of  righteoufnefs 
who  have  run  their  appointed  courfe  with  labour,  with  fuccefs,  and 
with  glory.  Chryfoftom  in  Epift,  ad  Hebrseos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud 
Chardon,  Hift.  des  Sacremens,  tom.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this 
delay  of  baptifm,  though  attended  with  the  moft:  pernicious  confe- 
quences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council 
or  by  any  public  aft  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  th© 
bifliops  was  eafily  kindled  on  much  flighter  occafions. 

7  cious 
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cious  fuggeftions  ofZofimus  %  who  affirms,  that,  CHAP, 
afcer  the  death  of  Crilpus,  the  remorfe  of  his  fa- 
ther accepted  from  the  nninifters  of  Chriflianity 
the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly  folicited  from 
the  Pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Crifpus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hefitate  in 
the  choice  of  a  religion;  he  could  no  longer  be 
ignorant  that  the  church  was  poffeffed  of  an  in- 
fallible remedy^  though  he  chofe  to  defer  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  till  the  approach  of  death  had 
removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe. 
The  billiops,  whom  he  fummoned,  in  his  laft 
illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were  edified 
by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  re- 
ceived the  facrament  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn 
proteftation  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  fhould 
be  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift,  and  by  his  hum- 
ble refufal  to  wear  the  Imperial  purple  after  he 
had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  Neo- 
phyte. The  example  and  reputation  of  Conftan- 
tine  feemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  bap- 
tifm ^^  Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might 
Ihed  in  a  long  reign  would  inftantly  be  wafhed 
away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  j  and  the  abufc 
of  religion  dangeroufly  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  moral  virtue. 

^9  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  difingeniious  falfehood  he  has 
deferved  and  experienced  the  harfheft  treatment  from  all  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  except  Cardinal  Baronius  (A.  D.  324.,  N°  15---28), 
who  had  occafion  to  employ  the  Infidel  on  a  particular  fervice  againft 
the  Arian  Eufebius. 

70  Eufebiojs,  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  biftiop  of  Caefarea  fup« 
pofes  the  falvation  of  Conftantine  witli  the  rooft  perfe(.T;  confidence. 

T  2  The 
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CHAP.       The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the 

XX. 

« ^_  virtues   and  excufed  the   failings  of  a  generous 

Propaga-     patroH,  who  fcated  Chriftianity  on  the  throne  of 

tion  or  *^  '  ^ 

Chiiftian-    the  Roman  world  j  and  the  Greeks,  who  cele- 
'^^*  brate  the  feftival  of  the  L-nperial  faint,  feldom 

mention  the  name  of  Conftantine  without  adding 
the  title  of  eq^ual  to  the  Apojlles  ^'.  Such  a  com- 
parifon,  if  it  alludes  to  the  charadlcr  of  thofe  di- 
vine miflionaries,  muft  be  imputed  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel 
is  confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their 
evangelic  viflories,  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine 
might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  Apoftles  them- 
felves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed 
the  temporal  difadvantagcs  which  had  hitherto 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  \  and  its 
a6live  and  numerous  minifters  received  a  free  per- 
miffion,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend 
the  falutary  truths  of  revelation  by  every  argu- 
ment which  could  afFe<ft  the  reafon  or  piety  of 
mankind.  The  exaft  balance  of  the  two  religions 
continued  but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing 
eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  foon  difcovered> 
that  the  profefTion  of  Chriftianity  might  contri- 
bute to  the  intereft  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  of  a 
future,  life  '^*.  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honours, 
the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his 

71  See  Tillemont,  Hid.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  449.  The 
Greeks,  the  Ruffians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  them- 
felves,  have  been  defirous  of  placing  Conftantine  in  the  catalogue  oi 
faints. 

7*  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accuftomed 
to  fay,  that  whether  Chrift  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  tiuth,  he 
ihould  ftill  rejoice  (1.  iii.  c.  58.). 

irrefiftiblc 
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irrefiflible  fmiles,  diffufed  conviflion  among  the  ^J^^* 
venal  and  obfequious  crowds  which  ufually  fill  y..^...^^,...^ 
the  apartments  of  a  palace.  The  cities  which 
fignalized  a  forward  zeal,  by  the  voluntary  de- 
ftru6lion  of  their  temples,  were  diftinguifhed  by 
municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular 
donatives  j  and  the  new  capital  of  the  Eaft  gloried 
in  the  fingular  advantage,  that  Conftantinople 
was  never  profaned  by  the  worfhip  of  idols  '*. 
As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety  are  governed  by 
imitation,  the  converfion  of  thofe  who  poflefTed 
any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was 
foon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes  ^*.  The 
falvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchafed  at 
an  eafy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year, 
twelve  thoufand  men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  be- 
fides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and 
children  ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the  em- 

7J  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374. 
616.)  has  defended,  with  ftrength  and  fpirit,  the  virgin  purity  of 
Conftantinople  agalnft  fome  malevolent  infinuations  of  the  Pagan 
Zofimus. 

74  The  author  of  the  Hiftoire  Politique  et  Philofophique  des  deux 
Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  9.)  condemns  a  law  of  Conftantine,  which  gave 
freedom  to  all  the  (laves  who  fhould  embrace  Chriftianity.  The  em- 
peror did  indeed  piiblifh  a  law,  which  reftrained  the  Jews  from  cir- 
cumcifmg,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Chriftian  flaves  (See  Eufeb. 
in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.).  But  this  imperfeft 
exception  related  only  to  the  Jews  j  and  the  great  body  of  Haves, 
who  were  the  property  of  Chriftian  or  Pagan  mafters,  could  not  im- 
prove their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their  religion.  I  am  ig- 
norant by  what  guides  the  Abbe  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  as  the  total 
abfence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemiih  of  his  entertaining 
hiftory. 

T  3  peror 
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CHAP,  peror  to  every  convert  ".  The  powerful  influence 
of  Conftantine  was  not  circumfcribed  by  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The 
education  which  he  beftowed  on  his  fons  and 
nephews,  fecured  to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes, 
whofe  faith  was  ftill  more  lively  and  fincere,  as 
they  imbibed,  in  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  fpirit, 
or  at  leaft  the  doflrine,  of  Chriftianity.  War  and 
commerce  had  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  j 
and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  difdained  an  humble 
and  profcribed  fe6l,  foon  learned  to  efteem  a 
religion  which  had  been  fo  lately  embraced  by 
the  greateft  monarch  and  the  moft  civilized  na- 
tion of  the  globe'*.  The  Goths  and  Germans, 
who  enlifted  under  the  ftandard  of  Rome,  re- 
vered the  crofs  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at 
the  fame  time  the  lefTons  of  faith  and  of  humanity. 
The  kings  of  Iberia  and  Armenia  worfliipped  the 

7S  See  Afta  S'.  Silveftri,  and  Hift.  Ecclef.  NIcephor.  Callift. 
1.  vii.  c.  34.  ap.  Baronium  Annal.  Ecclef.  A.D.  324.,  N°.  67. 
74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible  enough  5  but  thefe  circumftances 
are  in  themfelves  fo  probable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (Hiftory 
of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.)  has  not  fcrupled  to  adopt  ihem. 

7*5  The  converfion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine  is  celebrated  by  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  (fee  Sozomen,  I.  ii. 
c.  6.  and  Tiieodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.).  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin 
tianfiator  of  Eufebius,  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  an  original  autho- 
ritj'.  His  information  was  curioufly  collefted  from  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  apoftle  of  j9ithiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian 
prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domeftics.  Father  Mamachi  has 
given  an  ample  compilation  on  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  in  the  firft 
^nd  fecond  volumes  of  his  great  but  imperfe^  work. 

Go4 
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God  of  their  prote6lor ;  and  their  fubjefls,  who  ^"^^• 
have  invariably  preferved  the  name  of  Chriftians,  y^  .^..mj 
loon  formed  a  facred  and  perpetual  connexion 
with  their  Roman  brethren.  The  Chriftians  of 
Perfia  were  fufpefted,  in  time  of  war,  of  prefer- 
ring their  religion  to  their  country;  but  as  long 
as  peace  fubfifted  between  the  two  empires,  the 
perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  Magi  was  effeftually  re- 
ftrained  by  the  interpofition  of  Conflantine". 
The  rays  of  the  gofpel  illuminated  rhecoaft  of  In- 
dia. The  colonies  of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Arabia  and  j^thiopia^^  oppofed  the  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity  ;  but  the  labour  of  the  miffionaries 
was  in  fome  meaiure  facilitated  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Mofaic  revelation ;  and  Abyf- 
finia  ftill  reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
converfion  of  thofe  fequeftered  regions.  Under 
the  reign  of  his  Ton  Conftantius,  Theophilus  '% 
who  was  himl'elf  of  Indian  extraflion,  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  double  charader  of  ambaffador 

77  See  In  Eufeblus  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  9.)  the  prefTjng  and 
pathetic  epiftle  of  Conftantine  in  favour  of  his  Chriftian  brethren  of 
Perfia. 

78  SeeBafnage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  tom.-vli.  p.  182.  torn.  viii.  p.  333. 
toni.  ix.  p.  810.  The  curicus  diligence  of  this  writer  piui'ues  the 
Jewlfh  exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

79  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hoftage  by  his 
Cfluntrymen  of  the  Ifle  of  Diva,  a«d  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in 
learning  and  piety.  The  Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may- 
be the  capital,  are  a  clufter  of  1900  or  12,000  minute  iflands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfe6lly  accjuainted  with  the 
Maldives  ;  but  they  are  defcribed  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers 
of  the  ninth  century,  publiftied  by  Renaudot.  Geograph.  Nubienfis, 
p.  30,  31.  D'Herbelot,  Bib'iotheque  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hill- 
Generale  des  Voyages,  torn.  viii. 
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CHAP.  an(j  bifhop.  He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with 
*,— ^^J — '  two  hundred  horffs  of  the  pureft  breed  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  were  fent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
prince  of  the  Sabsans,  or  Homerites.  Theo- 
philus  was  entrufted  with  many  other  ufeful  or  cu- 
rious prefcnts,  which  might  raife  the  admiration, 
and  conciliate  the  friendlhip,  of  the  Barbarians; 
and  he  fuccefsfully  employed  feveral  years  in 
a  paftoral  vifit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid 
zone  ^°. 
Change  of       The  irrefiftible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors 

the  nation-  i-r  i  i     •  i         •  i      i 

al religion,  was  dilplayed  in  the  important  and  dangerous 
change  of  the  national  religion.  The  terrors  of  a 
military  force  filenced  the  faint  and  unfupported 
murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reafon  to 
cxpdfl,  that  the  cheerful  fubmiflion  of  theChriftian 
clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  refult  of 
confcience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  fince 
eftablifhed,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
man conilitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens 
were  alike  fubjefl  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care 
of  religion  was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors 
could  not  eafily  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  had 
forfeited,  by  their  converfion,  any  branch  of  the 
Imperial  prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable 
of  giving  laws  to  a  religion  which  they  had  pro-^ 
tefted  and  embraced,  The  emperors  ftill  con- 
.   ^      tinued  to  exercife  a  fupreme  iurifdidlion  over  the 

A.  V.  .  i  .» 

3,2—438.  ecclefiailicai  order  j   and  thefixteenth  book  of  the 

80  PhiloftorgiuSj  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  obfei-v- 
ations.  The  hiftorical  narrative  is  foon  loft  in  an  enquiry  concerning 
t}ic  Teat  of  paradife,  Itrange  monfters,  &c. 

Theodofian 
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Theodofian  code  reprefents,  under  a  variety  of  CHAP, 
titles,  the  authority  which  they  affumed  in  the 
government  of  the  Catholic  church. 

But  thediftin£tionof  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  Diftinaion 
powers  ",  which  had  never  been  impofed  on  the  free  ritual  and 
fpirit  of  Greece  andRome,was  introduced  and  con-  ^-"^P°''=^i 

.  ...  powers. 

firmed  by  the  legal  eftablifhnient  of  Chriftianity. 
The  office  of  fupreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Aug'jftus,  had  always 
been  cxercifed  by  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  the 
fenators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  The  firfl  magiflrate  of  the  ftate,  as  often 
as  he  was  prompted  by  fuperflition  or  policy, 
performed  with  his  own  hands  the  facerdotal  func- 
tions ^*  i  nor  was  there  any  order  of  prieils,  either 
at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more 
facred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate 
communication  with  the  Gods.  But  in  the 
Chriflian  church,  which  entrufts  the  fervice  of  the 
altar  to  a  perpetual  fuccelTion  of  confecrated  mi- 
nifters,  the  monarch,  whofe  fpiritual  rank  is  lefs 
honourable  than  that  of  the  meaneft  deacon,  was 
feated  below  the  rails  of  the  fan6tuary,  and  con- 
founded with  the  reft  of  the  faithful  multitude*'. 

The 

8'  See  the  cpifde  of  Ofius,  ap.  Athanafuim,  vol.  i.  p.  S40. 
The  public  remonllrance  which  Ofius  was  forced  to  addrefs  to 
the  foil,  contained  the  fame  principles  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
government  which  he  had  fecretly  inftiiled  into  the  mind  of  the 
father. 

8*  M.  de  la  Baftie  (Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Infcriptions, 
torn.  XV.  p.  38 — 61)  has  evidently  proved,  that  Auguftus  and  his 
fucceflbrs  exercifed  in  perfon  all  the  facred  funftions  of  pontifex 
jnaximus,  or  high-prieft  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^5  Something  of  a  contrary  piaftice  had  infenfibly  prevailed  in  the 
f  Jiyrcj)  of  Conftantinople  j  but  the  rigid  Ambrofe  commanded  Theo- 

dolius 
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P  ^^  ^'  The  emperor  might  be  faluted  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  and  reverence 
to  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  fame  marks 
of  refpefl,  which  Conftantine  had  paid  to  the  per-, 
fons  of  faints  and  confefibrs,  were  foon  exafled  by 
the  pride  of  the  epifcopal  order  ^*.  A  fecret  con- 
fiicft  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
tions,  embarrafled  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
government  j  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed 
by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  pro- 
fane hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  feparation 
of  meh  into  the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations  of  an-', 
tiquity  j  and  the  priefts  of  India,  of  Perfia,  of  Af-' 
fyria,  of  Judea,  ofjEthiopia,  of  Egypt,  andof  Gaul, 
derived  from  a  celeftial  origin  the  temporal  power 
and  poflefTions  which  they  had  acquired.  Thefe 
venerable  inftitutions  had  gradually  aflimilated 
themfelves  to  the  manners  and  government  of 
the;r  refpedive  countries  ^^  i  but  the  oppofition  or 

dofius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  prieft.     See  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  18. 

84  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bifhop  of 
Tours,  received  the  cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  prefby-* 
ter  his  companion,  before  he  allowed  the  emperor  to  drink ;  the 
emprefs  waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulplcius  Severus,  in  Vit.  S". 
Martin,  c.  23.  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
thefe  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bifliop  or  the  faint. 
The  honours  ufually  granted  to  the  former  charafter  may  be  feen  in 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Valef.  ad  Theodoret,  1.  iv.. 
<;.  6.  See  the  haughty  ceremonial  which  Leontius,  biihop  of  Tri- 
poli, impofed  on  the  emprefs.  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  754.     Patres  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

8s  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofuis,  informs  us,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priefts,  were  initiated,  after 
their  eleilion,  into  the  facerdotal  order. 

contempt 
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contempt  of  the  civil  power  ferved  to  cement  the  CHAP, 

difcipline  of  the  primitive  church.     The  Chrifti-  . — ^j-^ 

ans  had  been  obliged  to  eletl  their  own  magiftrates, 

to  raife  and  diftribute  a  peculiar  revenue,  and  to 

regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a 

code  of  laws,   which  were  ratified  by  the  confcnc 

of  the  people,  and  the  praftice  of  three  hundred 

years.     When  Conllantine  embraced  the  faith  of 

the  Chrillians,  he  feemed  to  contract  a  perpetual 

alliance  with  a  diftin(5l  and  independent  fociety  5 

and  the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that 

emperor,  or  by  his  fucceflbrs,  were  accepted,  not 

as  the  precarious  favours  of  the  court,  but  as  the 

juft  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  ecckfiaftical 

order. 

The  Catholic  church  was  adminiflered  by  the  Stateofthc 
fpiritual  and  legal  jurifdiftion  of  eighteen  hundred  under  the 
bifliops  ^^  ■■,  of  whom  one  thoufand  were  feated  in  Chnftian 

*■  emperors, 

the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin,  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  their  refpedive  diocefes,  had  been  varioufly  and 
accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  fuccefs  of  the 
firfl:  miffionaries,  by  the  wifiies  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel.  Epifcopal 
churches  were  clofely  planted  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  pro- 

8''  The  nunibeis  are  not  afcertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or 
original  catalogue;  for  the  partial  lifts  of  the  eaftern  churches  are 
comparatively  modern.  The  patient  diligence  of  Charles  a  S'°. 
Paolo,  of  Luke  Holllenius,  and  of  Eingham,  has  labcrioufly  invefti- 
gatcd  all  the  epifcopal  fees  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  was  almoft 
comnit;nfurate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book.of  the 
Chriltian  Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  man  of  ecclcfialticai  geo- 
§ra;)liy. 

confular 
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CHAP,  confular  Afia,  and  through  the  fouthern  provinces 
V_  of  Italy.     The  biihops   of  Gaul    and  Spain,   of 

Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  ter* 
ritory,  and  delegated  their  rural  fuffragans  to  cxe-  : 
cute  the  fubordinate  duties  of  the  paftoral  office^'. 
A  Chriftian  diocefe  might  be  fpread  over  a  pro-  ; 
vince,  or  reduced  to  a  village  j  but  all  the  bifhops  ' 
poflefTed  an  equal  and  indelible  charader:  they 
all  derived  the  fame  powers  and  privileges  from 
the  apoftles,  from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws. 
While  the  civil  and  military  profeffions  were  fe- 
paratcd  by  the  policy  of  Conftantine,  a  new  and 
perpetual  order  of  ecclefiafiical  minifters,  always 
refpedtable,  fometimes  dangerous,  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  church  and  ftate.  The  important  review 
of  their  ftation  and  attributes  may  be  diftributed 
under  the  following  heads:  I.  Popular  eleftion. 
II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy.  III.  Property, 
IV.  Civil  jurifdi(flion.  "V.  Spiritual  cenfures, 
VI.  Exercife  of  public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege 
of  legiflative  afiemblies. 
I.  Eieaion  I.  The  freedom  of  elections  fubfifted  long  after 
°^^*  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  ^^ \  and  the 

87  On  ihe  fubje6l  of  the  rural  bifhops,  or  Cborepifcopi,  who  voted  ia 
fynods,  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  fee  ThomafTin,  Difcipline 
de  I'Eglife,  torn.  i.  p.  44.7,  &c.  and  Chardon,  Hift.  des  Sacremens, 
torn.  V.  p.  395,  &c.  Tliey  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth  century; 
and  this  equivocal  charafter,  which  had  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
prelates,  was  abolifhed  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  the  Weft. 

88  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  TEglife,  torn,  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  1  —  8. 
p.  673 — 721 0  has  copioullv  treated  of  the  election  of  bifliops  during 
the  five  firft  centuries,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft  ;  but  helhews 
a  very  partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  epifcopal  ariftocracy.  Bingham 
(1.  iv.  c.  a.)  is  moderate ;  and  Chardon  (Hift.  des  Sacremens,  torn. v. 
p.  xo8 — 128)  is  very  clear  and  coEcife. 

fubjeds 
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fubjeds  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the  church  the  pri-  CHAP. 
vilege  which  they   had  loft  in  the  republic,  of  « 

chufing  the  magiftrates  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  foon  as  a  bifhop  had  clofed  his  eyes, 
the  metropolitan  ilTued  a  commiffion  to  one  of 
his  fuffragans  to  adminifter  the  vacant  fee,  and 
prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future  elec- 
tion. The  right  of  voting  was  veiled  in  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  who  were  beft  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  the  candidates ;  in  the  fenators  or 
^nobles  of  the  city,  all  thofe  who  were  diftinguilhed 
by  their  rank  or  property ;  and  finally  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed 
day,  flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  diocefe  ^^^  and  fometimes  filenced,  by 
their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice  of  reafon, 
and  the  laws  of  difcipline.  Thefe  acclamations 
might  accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  moft 
deferving  competitor  j  of  fome  ancient  prefbyter, 
fome  holy  monk,  or  fome  layman,  confpicuous 
for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But  the  epifcopal  chair 
was  foliciced,  efpecially  in  the  great  and  opulent 
cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal,  rather  than 
as  a  fpiritual  dignity.  The  interefted  views,  the 
felfilh  and  angry  paflions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and 
dilTimulation,  the  fecret  corruption,  the  open  and  - 
even  bloody  violence  which  had  formerly  dif- 
graced  the  freedom  of  eleftion  in  the  common- 

"9  Incredibilis  multltudo,  non  folum  ex  eo  oppiJo  (Tours),  fed 
ctiam  ex  vicinis  urbibus  ad  fufFragia  ferenda  convenerat,  Sec.  Sulpi- 
cius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (canon 
xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults  j  and  Juftinian  confines  the  right 
•f  election  to  the  nobility.    Novell,  cxxiii.  i, 

Q  wealths 
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CHAP,  wealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  often  influenced 
XX.  . 

the  choice  of  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.   While 

one  of  the  candidates  boafted  the  honours  of  his 
family,  a  fecond  allured  his  judges  by  the  deli- 
cacies of  a  plentiful  table,  and  a  third,  more 
guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  fliare  the  plunder 
of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  hisfacri- 
legious  hopes  ^°,  The  civil  as  vtrcll  as  ecclefiaftical 
laws  attempted  to  exclude  the  populace  from  this 
folemn  and  important  tranfaftion.  The  canons 
of  ancient  difcipline,  by  requiring  feveral  epif- 
copal  qualifications  of  age,  ftation,  &c.  reftrained 
in  fome  meafure  the  indifcriminate  caprice  of  the 
eletflors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial  bifhops, 
who  were  affembled  in  the  vacant  church  to  con- 
fecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  interpofed  to 
moderate  their  paffions,  and  to  correfl  their  mif- 
takes.  The  bifhops  could  rcfufe  to  ordain  an 
unworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending 
faclions  fometimes  accepted  their  impartial  medi- 
ation. The  fubmifiion,  or  the  refiftance  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  on  various  occafions,  afforded 
different  precedents,  which  were  infenfibly  con- 
verted into  pofitive laws,  and  provincialcuftoms'': 
but  it  was  every  where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bifhop  could 
be  impofed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the 
confent  of  its  members.     The  emperors,  as  the 

9°  The  epiftles  of  Sidonius  Apollinarls  (iv.  15.  vii.  5.  9.)  exhibit 
fome  of  the  fcandals  of  the  Gallican  church;  and  Gau^  was  lefs 
poliHied  and  lefs  corrupt  than  the  Eaft. 

9'  A  compromife  was  fometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  confent  j 
either  the  bifhops  or  the  people  chofe  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
had  been  named  by  the  other  party, 

guardians 
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guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  firft  chap, 

citizens  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  miglit  ef-  c— -y -* 

feftually  declare  their  wiflies  in  the  choice  of  a 
primate :  but  thofe  abfolute  monarchs  refpefled 
the  freedom  of  ecclefiailical  eledions  ;  and  while 
they  diftributed  and  refumed  the  honours  of  the 
ftate  and  army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred 
perpetual  magiftrates  to  receive  their  important 
offices  from  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people  ^\ 
It  was  agreeable  to  the  didates  of  juftice,  that 
thefe  magistrates  fhould  not  defert  an  honourable 
flation  from  which  they  could  not  be  removed  j 
but  the  wifdom  of  councils  endeavoured,  without 
much  fuccefs,  to  enforce  the  refidence,  and  to 
prevent  the  tranfiation  of  bifhops.  The  difcipline 
of  the  Weft  was  indeed  lefs  relaxed  than  that  of 
the  Eaft  ;  but  the  fame  paffions  which  made  thofe 
regulations  necelTary,  rendered  them  inefFeftual. 
The  reproaches  which  angry  prelates  have  fo 
vehemently  urged  againft  each  other,  ferve  only 
to  expofe  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual 
indifcretion. 

II.  The  bifhops  alone  poflefied  the  faculty  of  ir.  Ordi- 
fpiritual  generation  j  and  this  extraordinary  pri-  "he'cj"  °Jy, 
vilege  might  compenfate,  in  fome  degree,  for  the 
painful  celibacy  °^  which  was  impofed  as  a  virtue, 

as 

9*  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  TEglife, 
torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  704 — 714.)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  a6ls  of 
power,  and  even  of  oppreffion.  The  confirmation  of  the  bifhop  of 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philoftorgiusas  a  more  regular  proceed- 
ing (Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  ii.  II.). 

93  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  firft  five  or  fix  centuries, 
is  a  fubjeft  of  difcipline,  and  indeed  of  controvcrfy,,  which  has  been 
wry  diligently  examined.     See  in  particular  TlionialTin,   Difcipline 

de 
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CHAP,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  pofitive  obligation* 
V  -^  '  ■  The  religions  of  antiquity,  which  eftabliOied  a 
feparate  order  of  priefts,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a 
tribe  or  family  to  the  perpetual  fervice  of  the 
Gods  ^\  Such  inftitutions  were  founded  forpof- 
feflion,  rather  than  conqueft.  The  children  of 
the  priefts  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent 
fecurity,  their  facred  inheritance ;  and  the  fiery 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  was  abated  by  the  cares,  the 
pleafures,  and  the  endearments  of  domeftic  life. 
But  the  Chriftian  fanduary  was  open  to  every  am- 
bitious candidate,  who  afpired  to  its  heavenly 
promifes,  or  temporal  pofTeffions.  The  office  of 
priefts,  like  that  of  foldiers  or  magiftrates,  was 
flrenuoufly  exercifed  by  thofe  men,  whofe  temper 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the 
ecclefiaftical  profcftion,  or  who  had  been  felefled 
by  a  difcerning  biftiop,  as  the  beft  qualified  to 
promote  the  glory  and  intereft  of  the  church. 
The  bifhops  **  (till  the  abufe  was  reftrained  by 

the 

de  TEglife,  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  Ix.  Ixi.  p.  886 — 902.  and  Bingham's  An- 
tiquities, 1.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  thefe  learned  but  partial  critics,  one 
half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

94-  Diodorus  Siculus  attefts  and  approves  the  hereditary  fucceflica 
of  the  priefthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  Indians  (1.  i.  p.  84.  1.  ii.  p.  14a.  153.  edit.  Wefleling).  The 
magi  are  dei'cribed  by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family^ 
*'  Per  faecula  multa  ad  prsefens  una  eademque  profapia  multitudo 
*'  creata,  Deorum  cultibus  cledicata  (xxiii.  6.)."  Aufonius  cele- 
brates the  Stirps  Druidarum  (De  Frofefibrib.  Burdigal.  iv.)  ;  but  war 
may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Caefar  (vi.  13.),  that,  in  the  Celtic 
hierarchy,  fome  room  was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

9S  The  fubjeft  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  &c.  of  the 
clergy,  is  laborioufly  dircuffed  by  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  lEglife, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1—83.)  and  Bingham  (in  the  4th  book  of  his  Antiqui- 
ties, more  efpecially  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters).    When  the 

brother 
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the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might  conftrain  the  ^  HA  P- 
relu6lant,  and  protedl  the  diftrelTed  -,  and  the  im- 
pofition  of  hands  for  ever  bellowed  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  privileges  of  civil  fociety.  The 
■whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  nume- 
rous perhaps  than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by 
the  emperors  from  all  fervice,  private  or  public^ 
all  municipal  offices,  and  all  perfonal  taxes  and 
contributions, which prefledon  theirfellow-citizens 
with  intolerable  weight  j  and  the  duties  of  their 
holy  profeflion  were  accepted  as  a  full  difcharge 
of  their  obligations  to  the  republic  ^*.  Each 
bifliop  acquired  an  abfolute  and  indefeafible  right 
to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he 
ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  epifcopal  church, 
with  its  dependent  parifhes,  formed  a  regular  and 
permanent  fociety  j  and  the  cathedrals  of  Con- 
llantinople  ^'  and  Carthage  '*  maintained  their  pe- 
culiar 

brother  of  St.  Jcrom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forcibly 
flopped  his  moutli,  left  he  fhould  make  a  folemn  proteftation,  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

96  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Theodofian 
code}  and  is  illuftrated  with  tolerable  candour  by  the  learned  Gode- 
froy,  whofe  mind  was  balanced  by  the  oppofite  prejudices  of  a  civilian 
and  a  proteftant. 

97  Juftinian,  Novell,  cili.  Sixty  preAjyters,  or  priefts,  one  hun- 
dred deacons,  forty  deaconefles,  ninety  fub-deacons,  one  hundred 
and  ten  readers,  twenty-five  chanters,  and  one  hurwlred  door-keepers } 
in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  moderate  number  was 
fixed  by  the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  involved  in  debt  and  ufury  by  the  expence  of  a  much  higher 
eftablirtiment. 

9^  Univerfus  clerus  ecclefise  Carthaginienfis  .  .  .  fere  qumgenti  vel 
amplius  ;  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant  le6lores  infantuli.  Viflor 
Vitenfis,  de  Perfeout.  Vandal,  v.  9.  p. -78.  edit.  Ruiiiart.  This 
;„  Vol.  Iir.  U  remnant 
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CHAP,  culiar  eftabiifhment  of  five  hundred  ecclefiaftical 

XX. 

v_      -'   I  minifters.     Their  ranks  °'  and  numbers  were  in- 
fenfibly  mUiltiplied  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times, 
which   introduced  into  the  church   the  fplendid 
ceremonies  of  a  Jewilh  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a 
long  train  of  priefts,  deacons,  fub-deacons,  aco- 
lythes,    exorcifts,    readers,    fingers,    and   door- 
keepers, contributed,  in  their  rcfpedive  ftations, 
to   fwell    the   pomp   and   harmony   of  religious 
worfliip.     The  clerical   name  and  privilege  were 
extended  to  many  pious  fraternities,  who  devoutly 
fupported  the  ecclefiaftical  throne  '°°.     Six  hun- 
dred parabolajiiy  or  adventurers,  vifited  the  fick  at 
Alexandria  J  eleven  hundred   cGpiat^e,  or  grave- 
diggers,  buried  the  dead  at  Confbantinople  ;  and- 
the  fwarms  of  monks,  who  arofe  from  the  Nile, 
overfpread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the  Chriftian 
^vorld. 
III.  Pro-        in.  The  edidt  of  Milan  fecured  the  revenue  as 
aS.'  313.  well  as  the  peace  of  the  church  ""'.  The  Chriitians 
not  only  recovered  the  Unds  and  houfes  of  which 
they  had  been  llripped  by  the  perfecuting  laws  of 

remnant  of  a  more  profperous  ftatc  ftill  fubfilted  under  the  opprefTicn 
of  the  Vandals. 

99  The  number  oi Je-ven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  chxuch, 
exckifive  of  the  epifcopal  charafter.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the 
minor  orders,  are*  now  reduced  to  empt);  and  ufelefs  titles. 

Joo  See  Cod.  Theodcf.  1.  xvi.  tit.  2.  leg.  4.2,  4.3.  Godefroy's 
Commentaj-y,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Kiftory  of  Alexandria,  fnew  the 
da  cer  of  thefe  pious  iiiltitutions,  which  often  difturbtd  the  peace  o 
that  Turbulent  capital. 

loi  The  edift  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  4S.)  acknowledges,  byre- 
citing,  that  there  exifted  a  fpecies  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corpori 
eorum,  id  eft,  ecclefiarum  non  honiinum  fingulorum  pertinentia 
Such  a  folemn  declaraticn  of  the  fupreme  raagilbate  muft  have  beei 
received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  lav/. 

Diocletian 
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Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfcdi:  title  to  all  CHAP, 
the  poffeflions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  v^  ..^^  mj 
the  connivance  of  the  magiftrate.     As   loon   as 
Chriftianity  becanne  the  religion  of  the  ennperor 
and  the  empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claiin 
a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance  :  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered 
the   people    from    the   more   opprcffive  tribute, 
which  fuperllition  impofes  on  her  votaries.     But 
as  the  wants  and  expences  of  the  church  encreafed 
•with  her  profperity,  the  ecclefiallical  order  was 
■itill   fupporced   and   enriched    by    the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  faithful.     Eight  years  after  the 
cdicl   of  Milan,    Conftantine   granted   to   all   his  A.D.  321, 
fubjecfls  the  free  and  univerfal  perniiffion  of  be- 
queathing  their   fortunes   to  the  holy   Catholic 
church  ^°'^  i    and  their   devout   liberality,   which 
during    their    lives    was    checked    by   luxury   or 
avarice,  flowed  with  a  profufe  ftream  at  the  hour 
of  their  death.       The    wealthy    Chriftians    were 
encouraged   by   the  example  of  their  fovereign* 
An   abfolute   monarch,  who  is  rich   without  pa- 
trimony, may  be  charitable  without  merit  i   and 
Conftantine   too   eafily   believed   that    he   Ihould 
purchafe  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he  maintained 
the  idle  at  the  expence  of  the  induftrious  j    and 
diftributed  among  the  fiiints  the  wealth   of  the 
republic.     The  fame  mefienger  who  carried  over 

loj  Habeat  unufquifque  licentiam  fanftifilmo  Catholicse  (ecckfijf) 
venerabilique  concilio,  decedens  bonoj'um  quod  optavit  rel inquire. 
Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xvi,  tit.  ii.  kg.  4.  Thib  law  was  publiHied  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  321,  at  a  time  when  Conftamine  might  forefee  the  pro- 
bability of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 

U  a  to 
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CHAP,  to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  miffht  be  en- 
^  ■  -^  triifted  v;ith  an  epiftle  to  Cascilian,  bifhop  of 
Carthage.  The  emperor  acquaints  him,  that  the 
treafurers  of  the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into 
his  hands  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  folks,  or 
eighteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  to  obey 
his  farther  requifitions  for  the  relief  of  the 
churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania  *°^, 
The  liberality  of  Conllantine  encreafed  in  a  juft 
proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He 
affigned  in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn, 
to  fupply  the  fund  of  ecclefiaftical  charity ;  and 
the  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  embraced  the  mo- 
naftic  life,  became  the  peculiar  favourites  of  their 
fovereign.  The  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jerufalem,  Conftantinople,  &c.  dif- 
played  the  oftentatious  piety  of  a  prince,  am- 
bitious in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the  perfect 
labours  of  antiquity  ^°*.  The  form  of  thefe  re- 
ligious edifices  was  fimple  and  oblong  j  though 
they  might  fometimes  fwell  into  the  fl:iape  of  a 
dome,  and  fometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a 
crofs.  The  timbers  were  framed  for  the  mofl 
part  of  cedars  of  Libanus  ;  the  roof  was  covered 

»03  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  6.  inVit.  Conftantln.  l.Iv.  c.  28. 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Chriftian  hero, 
which  the  biftiop  himftlf  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even 
of  tafting. 

i°4  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  The  biihop  of  Cse- 
farea,  who  ftudied  and  gratified  the  tafte  of  his  mafter,  pronounced 
in  public  an  elaborate  defcription  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  (in  Vit. 
Conf.  1.  iv.  c.  4.6.).  It  no  longer  exifts,  but  he  has  inferted  in  the 
life  of  Conftantine  (1.  iii.  c.  36),  a  fliort  account  of  the  architeclure 
and  ornaments.  He  likewife  mentions  the  church  of  the  holy 
Apoftles  at  Conftantinople  (1.  iv.  c.  59.). 

2  with 
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"With  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brafs  j  and  the  walls,  CHAP. 
the  columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrufted  with 
variegated  marbles.  The  moft  precious  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  filver,  of  filk  and  gems,  were 
profufely  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar  j 
and  this  fpecious  magnificence  was  fupported  on 
the  folid  and  perpetual  bafis  of  landed  property. 
In  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  to  that  of  Juftinian,  the  eighteen 
hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by 
the  frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince 
and  people.  An  annual  income  of  fix  hundred 
pounds  fterling  may  be  reafonabiy  affigned  to  the 
bifliops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  diftance 
between  riches  and  poverty  '"%  but  the  ftandard 
of  their  wealth  hnfenfibly  rofe  with  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  the  cities  which  they  governed. 
An  authentic  but  imperfed  *°^  rent-roll  fpecifies 
Tome  houfes,  fliops,  gardens,  and  farms,  which 
belonged  to  the  three  Bafilicu"  of  Rome,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Laceran,  in  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft.  They  produce, 
befides  a  referved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aro- 
matics,  &c.  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty- 
two  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thoiifand 

'05  See  Juftinian.  Novell,  cxxiii.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  moft  wealthy  bifliops,  is  not  exprefleJ  ;  the  higheft  annual 
valuation  of  a  biftiopiic  is  ftated  at  /iiVry,  and  the  loweft  at  t-wo, 
pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be  taken  3X/:xteeH,  but  thefc  valu- 
ations are  much  below  the  real  value. 

»o<5  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclcf.  A.  D.  324,  N°.  58.  65.  70, 
71 .).  Every  record  which  comes  from  ihe  Vatican  is  julily  luipeited  ; 
yet  thtfe  rent-rolls  h-^ve  ar.  ancient  and  ;iulhentic  colour,  and  it  isat 
leaft  evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when  farmst 
not  kingdmsi  were  the  olijefts  of  papal  avarica, 

U  3  pound 
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^xx^^"  P*^""^^  fterling.     In  the  age  of  Conftantine  and 

s— ^J »  Juftinian,  the  bifhops  no  longer  pofTeired,  perhaps 

they  no  longer  defcrved,  the  unfufpefting  confi- 
dence of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  cccle- 
fiafiical  revenues  of  each  diocefe  were  divided  into 
four  parts;  for  the  refpe(5live  ufes,  of  the  b^fhop 
himfelf,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  public  worfhip  ;  and  the  abufe  of  this 
facred  trufl  was  frriclly  and  repeatedly  check- 
ed ''°'.  The  patrimony  of  the  church  was  'ftill 
fubjefl  to  all  the  public  impolitions  of  the  icate  *°^ 
The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  1  heflalonica, 
&c.  might  folicit  and  obtain  fome  partial  exemp- 
tions ;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the  great 
council  of  Rimini,  which  afpired  to  univerfal 
freedom,  was  fuccefsfully  refilted  by  the  fon  of 
Conftantine  '°'. 

IV.  The 

^°7  See  ThomafTin,  Difcipline  dc  rEglife,  torn.  iii.  I.  ii.  c.  13, 
14,  15.  p.  689  —  706.  The  legal  divifion  of  the  eccleliaftical  revenue 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  etla'oliflied  in  the  time  of  Ambrofe  and 
Chryfoftom.  Simplicius  and  Gelafius,  who  w^ere  bifhops  of  P.ome 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  paftoral 
letters  as  a  general  lav/,  which  was  arready  confirmed  by  the  cuftom 
of  Italy. 

*°s  Ambrofe,  the  moft  (Irenuous  nfierter  of  ecclefiaftical  privileges, 
fubmits  without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  "  Si 
*'  tributum  petit  ?mperator,  non  negamiis  ;  agri  ecclefiae  folvunt 
*'  tributum  j  folvimus  quae  funt  Caifaris  Cjefari,  &  quge  funt  Dei 
*'  Deo  :  tributum  Caefaris  eit  ;  non  negatur."  Baronius  labours  to 
interpret  this  tribute  as  an  aft  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  ( Anna], 
Ecclef.  A.  D.  387.)  ;  but  the  v/ords,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Am- 
brofe, are  more  candidly  explained  by  ThomalTm,  Difcipline  de 
TEglife,  torn.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34..  p.  268. 

^^9  In  Ariminenfe  fynodo  fuper  ecclefiarum  &  ciericorum  privile- 
giis  traftatii  habito,  ufque  eo  difpofitio  progreffa  eft,  ut  juga  quse 
▼iderentur  ad  ecclefiam  pertinere,  a  publica  funftione  cefTarent  in- 
quietudine  defiftente  :  quod  noftra  videtur  dudum  fanftio  repulfiffe. 

Cod, 
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IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erefled  their  tri-  C  H  A  P. 

bunal  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  > J — • 

have  modeftly  accepted  as  the  gift  cf  Conftan-  ?^!.f''^''* 
tine  "°,  the  independent  jiirifdidion  Vvhich  was  tion. 
the  ffLiit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  o^n 
induftry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  Clirifiian  em- 
perors had  adlually  endowed  them  with  fome  legal 
prerogatives,  which  fecured  and  dignified  the 
facerdotal  characler  '".  i.  Under  a  dcfpotic 
government,  the  bifliops  alone  rnjoyed  and  af- 
ferted  the  ineftimable  privikge  of  being  tried 
only  by  their  peers  -,  and  even  in  a  c;ipiral  accufa- 
tion,  a  fynod  of  their  brethren  were  the  fole 
judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.     Such  a  tri- 

Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15,  Kad  the  fynod  or  Rimini  car- 
ried this  point,  fuch  pra£lical  merit  might  have  atoned  for  fome  fpe- 
culative  herefies. 

11°  From  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.)  and  Sczomen 
(1.  i.  c.  9.)  we  are  aflured-that  the  epifcopal  jurifdivilicn  was  ex- 
tended and  confirmed  by  Conilantine ;  but  the  forgery  of  a  famous 
edi£l,  which  was  never  faijly  inferted  in  the  Theodofian  code  (fee 
at  the  end,  tom.  vi.  p.  303.),  is  demonftrated  by  Godefrcy  in  the 
moft  fatisfaftory  manner.  It  is  ilrang';  that  M.  de  IVIontefquieu, 
who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  philofopher,  fhould  allege  this  ediftof 
Conftantine  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16.)  without  intimating 
any  fufpicion. 

'"I  The  fubjefc  of  ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiflion  has  been  involved  in  a 
mift  of  pafiTion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interel^.  Two  of  the  faireft 
books  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  are  the  Inftitutes  of  Canon 
Law,  by  the  Abbe  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  Hlilovy  of  Naples,  by 
Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  e{Fe«fl  of  fituation  as  well  as 
of  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  who  rcfpc8ed  the  au- 
thority of  the  parliaments  ;  Giar.none  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  obleiTe,  tliat  as 
the  general  propofitions  which  I  advance  are  the  refuit  •  mapy  parti- 
cular and  Iniperfe6t  fails,  I  nnift  cither  refer  the  leadcr  to  th»,le  mo- 
dern authors  who  have  exprefsly  treated  the  fubjctl,  or  fwell  thefe 
notes  to  a  difagreeable  and  difproportioned  fize. 

U  4  bunal. 
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CHAP,  bunal,  unlefs  it  was  inflamed  by  perfonal  refent- 
ment  or  religious  difcord,  mighc  be  favourable, 
or  even  partial  to  the  facerdotal  order  :  but  Con- 
flantine  was  fatisfied"*,  that  fecret  innpunity  would 
be  lefs  pernicious  than  public  fcandal :  and  the 
Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declara- 
tion,  that  if  he  furprifed  a  bifhop  in  the  aft  of 
adultery,  he  fhould  call  his  ln:iperial  mantle  over 
the  epifcopal  finner.  2.  The  domeflic  jurif- 
didion  of  the  bifliops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and 
a  reftraint  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  whofe  civil 
caufes  were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  fecular  judge.  Their  venial  offences 
were  not  expofed  to  the  fhame  of  a  public  trial  or 
punifliment;  and  the  gentle  correction,  which 
the  tendcrnefs  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  pa- 
rents or  inftruflors,  was  infiifled  by  the  temperate 
feverity  of  the  bifhops.  But  if  the  clergy  were 
guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  not  be  fufficiently 
expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an  honourable 
and  beneficial  profefTion,  the  Roman  magiflrate 
drew  the  fword  of  juftice,  without  any  regard  to 
ecclefiadical  immunities.  3  The  arbitration  of 
the  bifliops  was  ratified  by  a  poficive  law  j  and 
the  judges  were  inftrufted  to  execute,  without 
appeal  or  delay,  the  epifcopal  decrees,  whofe  va- 
lidity had  hitherto  depended  on  theconfent  of  the 
parties.  The  converfion  of  the  magiftrates 
themfelves,  and  of  the  whole  empire,  might  gra- 
dually remove  the  fears  ^nd  fcruples  oftheChrif- 

nt  T'llemont  has  collefled  from  Rufinus,  Thcodoret,  iic.  the 
fentlments  and  language  of  Conflantine.     Mem.  Ecclef,  torn.  iji. 

tians, 
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tians.     But  they  ftill  reforted  to  the  tribunal  of  ^  hap. 

...  .  .  XX. 

"the   bifhops,  whofe  abilities  and    integrity    they  <    -^-  .j 

efteerned  -,  and  the  venerable  Auftin  enjoyed  the 
■fatisfaclion  of  connplaining  that  his  fpiritual  func- 
tions were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious 
labour  of  deciding  the  clainn  or  the  poifeirion  of 
filver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The 
ancient  privilege  of  fan<5tuary  was  transferred  to 
the  Chriftian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal 
piety  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  to  the  precin6ls 
of  confecrated  ground  ''\  The  fugitive,  and 
-even  guilty,  fuppliants,  were  pernriitLed  to  im- 
plore, either  the  juftice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the 
•  Deity  and  his  minifters.  The  rafn  violence  of 
defpotifm  was  fufpended  by  the  mild  incerpofition 
of  the  church  j  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the 
mod  eminent  fubje6ls  might  be  proteded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  bifhop. 

V.  The  bifnop  was  the  perpetual  cenfor  of  the  v.  Spiri- 
morals  of  his  people.     The  difcipline  of  penance  fures?"" 
was  digelled  into  a  fyftem  of  canonical  jurifpru- 
dence"*,  which  accurately  defined   the  duty  of 

private 

»M  Sec  Cod.  Theo'JI.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4..  In  the  works  of  Fra 
Paolo  (torn.  iv.  p.  192,  Sec")  there  is  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the 
origin,  claims,  abufes,  and  limits  of  fanftuaries.  He  juftiy  ohlcrves 
that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  asyfa  or 
fanfluaries  j  a  number  which  at  prefent  may  be  found  in  Italy  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  fingle  city. 

"■V  The  penitential  jorifpi  uderjce  was  continually  Improved  by  the 
canons  pf  the  councils.  But  as  many  cafes  were  ilill  left  to  the 
difcretlon  of  the  bifhops,  they  occafionally  puMithcd,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  Praetor,  the  rules  of  difcipline  which  they 
jiropofed  to  obferve.  Among  the  canonical  epillles  of  the  fourth 
century,  thofe  of  Bafil  the  Great  were  the  moft  celebrated.  'I'hey 
are  inferted  in  the  PaudciTcs  of  Beveridge  (torn.  ii.  p.  4-7  — i5i-)» 

and 
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CHAP,  private  or  public  confeffion,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  meafure  cf  puni(h- 
ment.  Ic  was  impoffible  to  execute  this  fpiritu^l 
cenfure,  if  the  Chriitian.pontifF,  who  puniflied  the 
obfcure  Tins  of  the  multitude,  refpeded  the  con- 
fpicuous  vices  and  deftruclive  crimes  of  the  ma-' 
gidrate:  buricwasimpoffibletoarraign  rhecondudt. 
of  the  magiftrate,  without  controuiing  the  admini- 
ilration  of  civil  government.  Some  confiderations 
of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear,  protected  the  facred 
perfons  of  the  emperors  from  the  zeal  or  refent- 
ment  of  the  bilhopsi  but  they  boldly  cenfured 
and  excommunicated  the  fubordinatc  tyrants,  who 
were  not  invefred  with  the  majefty  of  the  purple. 
St.  Athanafius  excommunicated  one  of  the  mi- 
niflers  of  Egypt  j  and  the  interdi(51;  which  he  pro- 
nounced, of  fire  and  water,  was  folemnly  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  "\  Under 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Tiieodofius,  the  polite 
and  eloquent  Synefius,  one  of  the  defcendants  of 
Hercules  "^  filled  the  epifcopal  feat  of  Ptolemais, 

and  are  tranflated   by   Chaidon.      Hift.  des  Sacremens,   torn.   iv. 
p.  219—277. 

"5  Bafil  Epiftol.  xlvii.  in  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  370. 
N<^.  91.)  who  declares  that  he  purpofely  relates  it,  to  convince  go- 
vernors that  they  were  not  exempt  from  a  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head  is  not  fafe  from  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  5  and  the  cardinal  (hews  himfelf  much  more 
confiftent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Galilean  church. 

"*5  The  long  feries  of  his  anceftors,  ns  high  as  Euryflhenes,  the 
firft  Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fiftiv  in  lineal  defcent  from  Her- 
cules, was  infcribed  in  the  public  regiikrs  of  Cyrene,  a  Laced?rmo- 
nian  colony.  (Synef.  Epift.  Ivii.  p.  197.  edit.  Petav.)  Such  a  pure 
and  illuftrious  pedigree  of  feventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding 
the  roval  anceftors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  ecjualled  in  the  hiftory  of 
^,3nl;ind. 

near 
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hear  'the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene  "',  and  the  phi-  ^  ^^  ^* 
lofophic  bilhop  fupported,  with  dignity,  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  affumed  with  reliidance  "^. 
He  vanquilhed  the  monger  of  Libya,  the  prefi- 
dent  Andronicus,  who  abufed  the  authority  of  a 
Venn)  office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and 
torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppreffion 
by  that  of  facrilcge '".  After  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  haughty  magiftrate  by  mild  and 
religious  admonition,  Synefius  proceeds  to  infli(5t 
the  lall  fentencc  of  ecclefiaflical  juliice  '",   which 

"''  Synefius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen 
ami  ruined  ftate  cf  Cyrene,  woai;  Exx-inct  waX^jcv  oyjjua  xti  ^ty.viv,  xm 

Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  8i  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Cyrene,  aflumed 
the  Metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis,  or  Upper  Libya,  which 
were  afterward  transferred  to  Sozufa.  See  Wcffeling  Itinerar. 
p.  67—68.  732.  CcUarius  Geograph.  tcm.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  72.  74. 
Carolus  a  S.'"  Paulo  Gcogriph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  d^Anville  Geogra- 
phic ancienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  4-;,  44-  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  In- 
fcriptions,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  363  — 391- 

I '9  Synefius  had  prcvicufly  reprelbnted  his  own  difqualifications 
(Epift.  c.  V.  p.  246  —  250.)-  He  joved'profane  ftudies  and  profane 
fports  ;  he  was  incapable  of  fupporting  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  he  dif- 
believed  the  refurreftiori  :  and  he  refufed  to  preach  fal^.'es  to  the  people, 
\inlefs  he  might  be  permitted  to  fhHofjpbize  at  home.  Theophilus, 
primate  of  i'gvpt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromife.  See  the  life  of  Synefius  in  Tiilemont  Mem.  Eccief. 
torn.  xii.  p.  499 — 554, 

J-°  Seethe  inveiStive  of  Synefius,  Epift.  Ivii,  p.  191— 201.  The 
promotion  of  Andronicus  was  illegal ;  fince  he  was  a  native  of  Be- 
renics,  in  the  fi^me  province.  The  inftrum.ents  of  tortures  are 
curioufly  fpecified,  the  OTurif.  or  prefs,  the  S^nru^t.Qfu,  the  -aroJ^ffoCi), 
the  fiv3>^S.«  the  wrayja.  and  the  yji>^r.^,,^ioy,  that  varioufly  prefled  or 
dirtended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of  the 
viftims. 

1*1  The  fentence  of  excommunication  is  exprcflld  in  a  rhetorical 
ftyle.  (Synefius,  Epift.  Iviii.  p.  201—203.)  The  method  of  in- 
volving whole  farnilies,  though  (bmewhat  unjuft,  was  improved  into 
Rational  interdiO^. 

devotes 
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CHAP,  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  aflbciates  and  their  : 
V  -/-  _'  familiesy  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  impenitent  Tinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris 
or  Sennacherib,  more  deftrudive  than  war,  pefti- 
lence,  or  a  cloud  of  locufts,  are  deprived  of  the 
nam.e  and  privileges  of  Chriftians,  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  facraments,  and  of  the  hope  of 
Paradife.  The  bifhop  exhorts  the  clergy,  tlie 
magiftrates,  and  the  people,  to  renounce  all  fociety 
with  the  enemies  of  Chrift  9  to  exclude  them  from 
their  houfes  and  tables  j  and  to  refufe  them  the 
common  offices  of  life,  and  the  decent  rites  of 
burial.  The  church  of  Ptolemais,  obfcure  and 
contemptible  as  fhe  may  appear,  addreffes  this 
declaration  to  all  her  filler  churches  of  the  world  j 
and  the  profane  who  rejed  her  decrees,  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  punifhment  of  Andro- 
nicus and  his  impious  followers.  Thefe  fpirituaj 
terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dexterous  application 
to  the  Byzantine  court  j  the  trembling  prefident 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  de- 
fcendant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  fatisfa6lion  oj 
raifing  a  proftrate  tyrant  from  the  ground  *". 
Such  principles  and  fuch  examples  infenfibly  pre- 
pared the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 
VI.  Free-  VL  Every  popular  government  has  experienced 
public  the  effcftsofrude  or  artificial  eloquence.  Thecoldefl 
preaching,  nature  is  animated,  the  firmeft  rcafon  is  moved,  by 
the  rapid  communication  of  the  prevailing  impulfej 

m  See  Syncfius,  Epift.  xlvli.  p.  186,  187.    Epifl.  Ixxii.  p.  ai8: 
419.     Epift.  Ixxxix.  p.  130—231. 

and 
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and  each  hearer  is  afFedted  by  his  own  paflions,  ^  ha  P, 
and  by  thofe  of  the  furrounding  multitude.  The 
ruin  of  civil  liberty  had  filenced  the  demagogues 
of  Athens,  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome  j  the  cuftom 
of  preaching,  which  feems  to  conftitute  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Chriftian  devotion,  had  not  been 
introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity  j  and  the 
ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  harfh 
found  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of 
the  empire  were  filled  with  facred  orators,  who 
polTefied  fome  advantages  unknown  to  their  pro- 
fane predecelTors  "^  The  arguments  and  rhetoric 
of  the  tribune  were  inftantly  oppofed,  with  equal 
arms,  by  (kilful  and  refolute  antagonifts ;  and 
the  caufe  of  truth  and  reafon  might  derive  an 
accidental  fupport  from  the  conflidl  of  hoftile 
palTions.  The  bifliop,  or  fome  diflinguifhed  prefr 
bytcr,  to  whom  he  cautiouQy  delegated  the  powers 
of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the  danger  of 
interruption  or  reply,  a  fubmiffive  multitude, 
whofe  minds  had  been  prepared  and  fubdued  by 
the  awful  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such  was  the 
ftri6l  fubordination  of  the  catholic  church,  that 
the  fame  concerted  founds  might  ilTue  at  once 
from  an  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they 
were  tuned  ""^  by  the  mailer  hand  of  the  Roman  or 

Alexandrian 

1*3  See  Thomaflin  (Difcipllne  de  TEglife,  torn.  ii.  I.  iii.  c.  83. 
p.  1761  — 1770.)  ^nd  Bingham  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  xiv,  c.  4. 
p.  68S  — 717.).  Pleaching  was  confidered  as  the  moft  important 
office  of  the  biftiop  ;  but  this  function  was  foifietimes  introfted  to 
fuch  prelbyters  as  Chryfoftom  and  Auguftin. 

'i+  Qn^een  Elizabeth  uled  this  expieffion,  and  pradlfed  this  art, 
whenever  (he  wiflicd  to  prepofTefs  the  minds  of  her  people  In  favour 
of  any  extraordinary  meal'ure  of  government.  The  hoftile  effefls  of 
this  mufu  were  apprehended  by  her  fucceflbr,  and  ftverely  felt  by  his 

fop. 
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CHAP.  Alexandrian  primate.     The  defiojn  of  this  inftl- 

XX.  ^     . 

n   -J—     tution  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not  always_ 

falutary.     The  preachers  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  the  focial   duties  j  but  they   exalted  the 
perfedlion  of  monaftic  virtue,  which  is  painful  to 
the  individual,  and  ufelefs  to  mankind.     Their 
charitable  exhortations   betrayed    a   fecret   wifh,. 
that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the 
wealth  of  the  faithful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  mod  fublime  reprefentations  of  the  attributes 
and  laws  of  the   Deity  v/ere  fuliied  by  an  idle 
mixture  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  puerile  rites, 
and  fi6litious  miracles :  and  they  expatiated,  with 
the  moft  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of 
hating  the  adverfaries,  and  obeying  the  miniftcrs, 
of  the   church.      When    the    public    peace  was 
diftraded  by  herefy  and  fchifm,  the  facred  orators 
founded  the  trumpet,  of  difcord,  and  perhaps  of 
fedition.      The  underftandings  of  their  congre- 
. ''  gations  were  perplexed  by  myftery,  their  paffions' 
were    inflamed  by   invedives:    and   they   rufhed 
from  the  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexan- 
dria, prepared  either  to  fuffer  or  to  inflidl  martyr- 
dom.    The  corruption  of  tafte  and  language  is 
ftrongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of 
the  Latin  bifhops ;    but  the  compofitions  of  Gre- 
gory  and  Chryfoftom  have  been  compared  with 
the  moft  fplendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  lead  of 
Afiatic,  eloquence  "^ 

fon.     "  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftic,  &c."     See  Heylin's  Life  of 
Aixhblfliop  Laud,  P..J53. 

'*S  Thofe  modeft  orators  acknowledged,  that,  as  thev  were  defti- 
tute  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
elotjuence. 

VIL  The 
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VII.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  Chriftian  re-  chap. 

.  .  XX. 

public  were  regularly  aflembled  in  the  fpring  and  ■        _'   / 

autumn  of  each  year:  and  thefe  fynods  diiTufed  y^^-^f^y^- 

'  Ic^'C  Or   ic- 

the  fplrii;  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  and  legiflation  gWlativeaf- 
through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the  ^""'^^^^^• 
Roman  world  "^.     The  archbilTiop  or  metropoli- 
tan was  empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  fiimmon  the 
fuffragan  billiops  of  his  province  5  to  revife  their 
condu(ft:,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to  declare  their 
faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  candidates 
who  were  elecled  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  fup- 
ply  the  vacancies  of  the  epifcopal  college.     The 
primates  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage, 
and  afterwards  Conftantinople,  who  exercifed   a 
more  ample  jurifdiftion,  convened  the  numerous 
aflembly   of  their  dependent  bilhops.     But  the 
convocation  of  great  and   extraordinary  fynods, 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  alone.  When- 
ever the  emergencies  of  the  church  required  this 
decifive   meafure,    he    difpatched    a   peremptory 
fummons  to  the  bifhops,  or  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  v/ith  an  order  for  the  ufe  of  poft-horfes, 
and  a  competent   allowance  for  the  expences  of 
their  journey.     At   an  early   period,  when  Con-  ^.d.  31., 
llantine  was  the  protedor,  rather  than  the  pro- 
felyte,  of  Chrifiianity,  he   referred  the   African 
controverfy  to  the  council  of  Aries  j  in  which  the 
bifhops  of  York,  of  Treves,   of  Milan,  and  of 

'iS  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh, 
canons,  has  made  fonie  fundamental  regulations  concerning  fynods, 
metropolitans,  and  primates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  va- 
rioufly  tortured,  abufcu,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according  to  the 
interelt  of  the  clergy.  The  Suimbicanan  churches,  afiigned  (by  Ru- 
finus)  to  the  biihop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  fubj-ift  of  vehe- 
ment controverfy.     (See  Sirmord,  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  i — 2^8.) 

Carthage, 
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CHAP.  Garthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  debate 
>_  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  intereft  of 

the  Latin  or  Wcftern  church  "'.  Eleven  years 
A.D.  325.  afterwardsj  a  more  numerous  and  celebrated 
affembly  v/as  convened  at  Nice  in  Bichynia,  to 
extinguifli,  by  their  final  fentence,  the  fubtle 
difputes  which  had  arifen  in  Egypt  on  the  fubjefl 
of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bifliops  obeyed  the  fummons  of  their  indulgent 
mafter;  the  ecclefi '.flics  of  every  rank,  and  feet, 
and  denomination,  have  been  computed  at  two 
thoufand  and  forty-eight  perfons  "®i  the  Greeks 
appeared  in  perfon  ;  and  the  confent  of  the  Latins 
was  exprelTed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. The  fefllon,  which  lafted  about  two  months^ 
was  frequently  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  the. 
emperor.  Leaving  his  guards  at  the  door,  he 
feated  himfelf  (with  the  permilfion  of  the  council) 
on  a  low  ftool  in  the  midft  of  the  hall.  Conftan- 
tine  liftened  with  patience,  and  fpoke  with  mo-' 
defty  :  and  while  he  influenced  the  debates,  he 
humbly  profcffed  that  he  was  the  minifter,  not 
the  judge,  of  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  who 
had  been  eftablifhed  as  priefts  and  as  gods  upon 
earth  "^.    Such  profound  reverence  of  an  abfolute 

1^7  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-feven  epifcopal  fubfcilp- 
tions  :  but  Ado,  a  wjiter  indeed  of  fmall  account,  reckons  fix  hun- 
dred bifhops  in  the  council  of  Aries.  Tilleniont  Mem.  Ecckf. 
torn.  vi.  p.  4.22. 

1-*^  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  915,  and  Beaufobre  Hift.  da 
Manicheifme,  toiii.  i.  p.  529.  The  name  of  bifpop,  which  is  given 
by  Eutychius  to  the  2,048  ecclefiaftics  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  44.0.  verH 
Pocock),  muli  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  or 
even  epifcopal  ordination. 

'-9  See  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  c.  6— -21.  TillemoBt 
Mem.  Eccleiiaftiques,  torn.  vi.  p.  669 — 759. 

monarch 
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monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  alTembly  ^5^^* 
of  his  own  fubjeAs,  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
refpeifl  with  which  the  fenate  had  been  treated  by 
the  Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of 
Auguflus.  Within  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  a 
philofophic  fpedator  of  the  vicifiitudes  of  human 
affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  tiie 
fenate  of  Rome,  and  Conftantine  in  the  council 
of  Nice.  The  fathers  of  the  capitol  and  thole  of 
the  church  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  virtues 
of  their  founders  ;  but  as  the  bilhops  were  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  fuflained 
their  dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and  fome- 
times  oppofed,  with  a  m.anly  fpirit,  the  wifhes  of 
their  fovereign.  The  progrefs  of  time  and  fuper- 
ftition  crazed  the  memory  of  the  weaknefs,  the 
pafllon,  the  ignorance,  which  difgraced  thefe 
ecclefiaftical  fynods  ;  and  the  Catholic  world  has 
iinanimoufly  fubmitted  '^°  to  the  infallible  decrees 
of  the  general  councils  '^'. 

^30  Sanclmus  igltur  vicem  legum  obtlnerc,  qu^e  aquatuor  Sanflis 
Conciliis  .  .  .  expofitpe  funt  aut  firmats*.  Praediclarum  enim  qua- 
tuor  fynodorum  dogmata  ftcut  fanftas  Scripturas  et  regulas  ficiit 
leges  obfervamus.  Juftinian.  Novell,  cxxx!.  Beveridge  (ad  Pan- 
deft,  proleg.  p.  2.)  remarks,  that  the  emperors  never  made  new  laws 
in  ecclefiaftical  matters  ;  and  Giannone  obfcrves,  in  a  very  different 
fpirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  fanclion  to  the  canons  of  councils. 
Iftoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

'Ji  See  the  article  CoNCiLE  in  the  Encyclopedic,  tom.  iii. 
p.  668—679.  edition  de  Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  do£leiir  Ecu- 
chaud,  has  difcuffed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Galilean 
church,  the  principal  queftions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  confti- 
tution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors 
(fee  Preface,  p.  xvi.)  have  reafon  to  be  proud  of  thU  article.  Thofe 
who  confult  their  immenfe  compilation,  feldom  depart  fo  well 
fatisiied. 

.  Vol.  III.  X  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXL 

Perfecution  of  Herefy. — Tke  Schifm  of  the  Donatlfls.— 
^he  Arian  Controverfy. — Athanafms  — Ijiflra5led 
State  of  the  Church  and  Empire  under  Conjiantine 
and  his  Sons. — Toleration  of  Paganifm. 

CHAP,  f  I  ^  H  E   grateful   applaufe  of  the  clergy  has 

X     confecrated  the  memory  of  a  prince  who 

indulged  their  pafTions  and  promoted  their  in- 

tereft.     Conftantine  gave  them  fecurity,  wealth; 

honours,  and  revenge :    and  the  fupport  of  the 

orthodox  faith  was  confidered  as  the  mod  facred 

and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate.     The 

edid  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration, 

had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the  Roman 

world,  the  privilege  of  chufing  and  profefling  his 

own  religion.     But  this  ineftimable  privilege  was 

foon  violated  :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the 

emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  perfecution  j  and 

the  fedts  which  diffented  from  the  Catholic  church, 

were  afflicted  and  oppi-efTed  by  the  triumph  of 

Chriftianity.     Conftantineeafily  believed  that  the 

Heretics,  who  prefumed  to  difpute  his  opinions, 

or  to  oppofe  his  commands,  were  guilty  of  the 

mod  abfurd  and  criminal  obftinacy  j  and  that  a 

feafonable  application  of  moderate  feverities  might 

lave  thofe  unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of  an 

everlalling  condemnation.     Not  a  moment  was, 

loft  in  excluding  the  minifters  and  teachers  of  the 

leparated   congregations  from   any  fliare  of  the 

rewards  and  immunities  which  the  emperor  had 

fo 
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fo  liberally  beftowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But  C  rt  A  P, 
as  the  re6taries  might  ftill  exift  under  the  cloud  u  ^  ,_/ 
of  royal  difgrace,  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  edid:  which  announced 
their  total  deftruiflion  *.  After  a  preamble  filled 
^vith  paflion  and  reproach,  Conflantine  abfolutely 
prohibits  the  aflemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  con- 
fifcates  their  public  property  to  the  ufe  either  of 
the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  fefla 
againft  whom  the  Imperial  feverity  was  directed, 
appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of 
Samofata  }  the  Montanifts  of  Phrygia,  who  main- 
tained an  enthufiaftic  fuccefiion  of  prophecy  5  the 
Novatians,  who  fternly  rejedled  the  temporal 
efficacy  of  repentance}  the  Marcionites  and  Va- 
lentinians,  under  whofe  leadingbannersthe  various 
Gnoftics  of  Afia  and  Egypt  had  infenfibly  rallied  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Manichaeans,  who  had  recently 
imported  from  Perfia  a  more  artful  compofition 
of  Oriental  and  Chriftian  theology  *.  The  defign 
of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  leaft  of  reftraining 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  odious  Heretics,  was  profe- 
cuted  with  vigour  and  effe<5l.  Some  of  the  penal 
regulations  were  copied  from  the  edifts  of  Diocle- 
tian J  and  this  method  of  converfion  was  applauded  ^ 

*  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Con^lantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64,  6;^  66. 

*  After  fome  examination  of  the  various  opinions  af  Tllleniont, 
Beaufobre,  Lardner,  &c.  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa- 
gate his  feft,  even  in  Perfia,  before  the  year  170.  It  is  ftrange, 
that  a  philofophic  and  foreign  herefy  ftiould  have  penetrated  fo  rapid- 
ly into  the  African  provinces  5  yet  I  cannot  eafily  rejeft  the  edift  of 
t)ipcletian  againft  the  Manichsans,  which  may  be  found  in  Saronius. 
(Annal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

X2  by 
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CHAP,  by  the  fame  bifhops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  op- 
^  ^  '  ,  prefTion,  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity. Two  immaterial  circumfbances  may  ferve, 
however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Conltantine 
was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  fpirit  of  zeal 
and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Mani- 
chasans  and  their  kindred  feels,  he  refolved  to 
make  an  accurate  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  their 
religious  principles.  As  if  he  diftrufted  the  im- 
partiality of  his  ecclefiaftical  counfellors,  this 
delicate  commiffion  was  entrufted  to  a  civil 
magillrate ;  whofe  learning  and  moderation  he 
juftly  efteemed  ;  and  of  whofe  venal  character  he 
was  probably  ignorant  \  The  emperor  was  loon 
convinced,  that  he  had  too  haftily  profcribed  the 
orthodox  faith  and  the  exemplary  morals  of  the 
Novatians ;  who  had  diifented  from  the  church 
in  fom.e  articles  of  difcipline  which  were  not  per- 
haps efiential  to  falvation.  By  a  particular  edidb, 
he  exempted  them  from  the  general  penalties  of 
the  law^^j  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  at 
Conftantinople,  refpefled  the  miracles  of  their 
faints,  invited  their  bilhop  Acefius  to  the  council 
of  Nice;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets 
of  his  fe(5t   by  a  familiar  jeft ;  which,  from  the 

?  Corftaiitiniis,  enim  ciwn  limatlus  fupeiilitioinim  qunfrcret  feflas, 
Mar.ichojonim  et  fimilium,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Stiategius,  who 
from  this  commifilon  obtained  the  fuiname  of  Mufonu^nui,  was  a 
Chriftian  of  the  Arian  fe(5t.  He  afted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the 
council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praifcs  his  raildnefs  and  prudence. 
Valef.  ad  locum  Ammian. 

4  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  3.  As  the  general  law  is  not 
inferted  in  the  Theodofian  code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  4.38, 
thcftcls  which  it  had  condemned  \vere  already  cxtln^. 

^  mouth 
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mouth  of  a  fovcrciirn,  muft   have  been  received  chap. 

XXI. 

with  applaufe  and  gratitude  ^  > ^.—^ 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accufations  which  African 
afTailed  the  throne  of  Conlrantine,  as  loon  as  the  vcriy, 
death  of  Maxentius  had  fubmitted  Africa  to  his  ^'^'  ^'"" 
victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  im- 
perfect profelyte.  He  learned,  with  furprife,  that 
the  provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Cyrene  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were 
diflracled  with  religious  difcord  ^.  The  fourceof 
the  divifion  was  derived  from  a  double  ele6lion  in 
the  church  of  Carthage;  the  fecond,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclefiaftical  thrones  of  the  Weft. 
C;tcilian  and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  pri- 
mates of  Africa  ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  foon 
made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his  fuperior 
abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  v^as  the  firmed 
fupporc  of  his  party.  The  advantage  which 
C^cilian  might  claim  from  the  priority  of  his 
ordination,  was  deftroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at 
leaft  indecent,  hafte,  vvith  v/hich  it  had  been  per- 
formed,   without  expecting   the    arrival   of    the 

S  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  ^^.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  lo.  Thefe  hiftorians 
have  been  fufpe6led,  but  I  think  without  reafon,  of  an  attachment 
to  the  Novatian  doflrine.  The  emperor  laid  to  the  biPiiop, 
*'  Accfuis,  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  Heaven  by  yourfelf."  Molt 
of  the  Chriftian  it3.%  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of 
Acefius. 

^  The  bcft  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclcfiafllcal  hiftoiy  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  publiflied  (Paris  1700) 
by  Jvl.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical 
difcuffions,  original  records,  and  an  accurate  abridi^cment  of  the 
whole  controverfy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  bellowed  on  the  Donatifts 
the  f;reateftpart  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  part  i.)  :  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  palTages  of  his  favourite  St. 
Ai>gull.in,  which  relate  to  thofe  heretics. 

X  3  bifhops 
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CHAP,  biiliops  of  Numidia,  The  authority  of  thefe 
bifhops,  who,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  con- 
demned Csecilian,  and  confecrated  Majorinus,  is 
again  weakened  by  the  infamy  of  fome  of  their 
perfonal  characters ;  and  by  the  female  intrigues, 
facrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings 
which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council'. 
The  bifliops  of  the  contending  fadions  main- 
tained, with  equal  ardour  and  obftinacy,  that  their 
adverfaries  were  degraded,  or  at  leaft  difhonoured, 
by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their 
mutual  reproaches,  as  well  as  from  the  ftory  of 
this  dark  tranfa6lion,  it  may  juftly  be  inferred, 
that  the  late  perfecution  had  embittered  the  zeal, 
without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African 
Chriftians.  That  divided  church  was  incapable 
of  affording  an  impartial  judicature  j  the  con- 
troverfy  was  folemnly  tried  in  five  fuccefiive 
tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  j 
and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  firft  appeal 
to  the  final  fentence,  lafted  above  three  yearst 
A  fevere  inquifition,  which  was  taken  by  the 
praetorian  yicar,  and  the  proconful  of  Africa,  the 
report  of  two  epifcopal  vifuors  who  had  been  fent 

T  Schifma  jgjtur  IJlo  temporp  confufap  muliefis  iracyndja  peperit ; 
ambitqs  nutrjvit ;  avarjtia  roboravit.  Optatps,  1.  i.  f.  19.  The 
language  of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitur  te  necafTc 
filjxjs  fororis  tux  duos.  Purpurius  refpfin(iit :  Putas  me  teneri  a  tc 
.  .  .  occldi ;  et  occido  eqs  qui  contra  me  faciunt.  Afta  Concil, 
Cirtenfis,  a4  caic.  Optat.  p.  274,  When  Caecjlian  was  invited  to 
an  afTembly  of  biftiops,  Purpurius  faid  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to 
his  accomplices,  "  Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  impolition  of 
**  hands ;  and  vve  wj!l  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance."  Optat, 
J,  i.  c.  }Q. 

to 
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to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  ^  ha  P. 
and  of  Aries,  and  the  fupreme  judgment  of  Con-  v^    y.  ,mJ 
flantine  himfelf  in  his  facred  confiftory,  were  all 
favourable  to  the  caufe  of  Cscilian  j  and  he  was 
unanimoufly  acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of 
Africa.     The  honours  and  eftates  of  the  church 
were  attributed  to  his  fuffragan  bifliops,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty,  that  Conftantine  was  fatif- 
fied  with  inflifting  the  punifhment  of  exile  on  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Donatift  fatflion.      As 
their  caufe  was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps 
it  was  determined  with  juftice.     Perhaps  their 
complaint    was    not    without   foundation,    that 
the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had  been   abufed 
by  the  infidious  arts  of  his  favourite  Ofius.     The 
influence  of  falfehood  and  corruption  might  pro- 
cure the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggra- 
vate  the  fentence  of  the  guilty.     Such  an  a«51:, 
however,  of  injuftice,  if  it  concluded  an  impor- 
tunate difpute,  might  be  numbered  among  the 
tranfient  evils  of  a  defpotic  adminiftration,  which 
are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  pofterity. 

But    this    incident,    fo    inconfiderable  that   it  Schifm  of 
fcarcely  deferves  a  place  in  hiftory,  was  produftive  natifts, 
of  a  memorable  fchifm  J  which  afflifted  the  pro-  ^^-^-J^s- 
vinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and 
•was  extinguifned    only   with   Chriftianity    itfelf. 
The  inflexible  zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticifm  ani- 
mated  the  Donatifts  to   refufe  obedience  to  the 
ufurpers,  whofe  eleftion  they  difputed,  and  whofe 
fpiritual  powers   they    denied.     Excluued   from 
the  civil  and  religious  communion  of  mankind, 
X  4  they 
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^  XXI  ^'  ^^^^  bolcily  excommunicated  the  reft  of  mankind, 
ii. — ^ — <  who  had  embraced  the  impious  party  of  Csecilian, 
and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
pretended  ordination.  They  alTerted  with  con- 
fidence, and  almoft  with  exultation,  that  the 
Apoftolical  fucceffion  was  interrupted  ;  that  all 
the  bifliops  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  infedled  by 
the  contagion  of  guilt  and  fchifm  j  and  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined 
to  the  chofen  portion  of  the  African  believers, 
v/ho  alone  had  prefcrved  inviolate  the  integrity  of 
their  faith  and  difcipline.  This  rigid  theory  was 
fupported  by  the  moft  uncharitable  conduft. 
"Whenever  they  acquired  a  profelyte,  even  from 
the  diftant  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  they  carefully 
repeated  the  facred  rites  of  baptifm  *  and  ordina- 
tion i  as  they  reje(5led  the  validity  of  thofe  which 
he  had  already  received  from  the  hands  of  here- 
tics or  fchifmatics.  Bifliops,  virgins,  and  even 
fpotlefs  infants,  were  fubjeclcd  to  the  difgrace  of 
a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  Donatifts.  If  they  ob- 
tained pofTenion  of  ^  church  which  had  been  ufed 
by  their  Catholic  adverfaries,  they  purified  the 
unhallowed  building  with  the  fame  jealous  care 
which  a  temple  of  Idols  might  have  required. 
They  wafned  the  pavement,  fcraped  the  walls, 

5  The  coiincils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the 
wife  and  moderate  pra-itice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Donatifts, 
liowever,  had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  fentiment  of  Cyprian, 
zr)d  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  primitive  church.  Vincentius  Liri- 
ncnils  (p.  332.  ap.  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has 
I'xplained  why  the  Dcnati^s  are  eternally  burning  with  the  Devil, 
while.  St,  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jcfus  Chrift. 

burnt 
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burnt  the  altar,  which  was  commonly  of  wood,  chap. 

^  XXI. 

melted  the  confecrated  place,  and  caft  the  Holy 
Eucharift  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumftance  of 
ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate 
the  animofity  of  religious  fadions''.  Notwich- 
ftanding  this  irreconcilable  averfion,  the  two  par- 
ties, who  were  mixed  and  feparated  in  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  had  the  fame  language  and  man- 
ners, the  fame  zeal  and  learning,  the  fame  faith 
and  worfhip.  Profcribed  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaflical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Donatills  ftill 
maintained  in  fome  provinces,  particularly  in 
Numidia,  their  fuperior  numbers  ;  and  four  hun- 
dred bifhops  acknowledged  the  jurifdiftion  of 
their  primate.  But  the  invincible  fpirit  of  the 
fe6t  fometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals  i  and  the 
bofom  of  their  fchifmatical  church  was  torn  by 
inteftine  divifions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatifl 
bifhops  followed  the  independent  ftandard  of  the 
Maximianids.  The  narrow  and  folitary  path 
which  their  firft:  leaders  had  marked  out,  con- 
tinued to  deviate  from  the  great  fociety  of 
mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible  fed  of  the 
Rogatians  could  affirm,  without  a  blufh,  that 
when  Chrifl  fnould  defcend  to  judge  the  earth, 
he  would  find  his  true  religion  prefervcd  only  in 
a  few  namelefs  villages  of  the  Csefarean  Mau- 
ritania'% 

9  See  the  fixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91 — 100, 
'°  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccleriaftiqucs,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.     He 
laughs  at  their  partial  ciuelty.     Hs  ivveicd  Aii;^uftin,  the  gieat  doc- 
tor of  the  lyitein  cf  piideilinition. 

The 
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CHAP.       The  fchifm  of  the  Donatifts  was  confined  to 

XXI. 

v_    /^-  '  ■  Africa  :  the  nnore  diffufive  mifchief  of  the  Trini- 
Theinni-  Parian    controverfy    fucceflively    penetrated  into 

tanan  con-  •'  _     _  '       * 

troverfy.      cvcry  part  of  the  Chriftian  world.     The  fornaer 
was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occafioned  by  the  abufe 
of  freedom  j  the  latter  was  a  high  and  myfterious 
argument,  derived  from  the  abufe  of  philofophy. 
From  the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and 
Theodoric,  the    temporal   interefts    both  of  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply  involved  in 
the  theological  difputes  of  Arianifm.     The  hifto- 
rian  may  therefore  be  permitted  refpedtfuUy  to 
withdraw  the  veil  of  the  fandluary  ;  and  to  deduce 
the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  faith,  of  error  and  paf- 
fion,  from  the  fchool  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire, 
'Tpht?'"       ^^^  genius   of  Plato,    informed  by  his  own 
Before        meditation,  or  by  the  traditional  knowledge  of 
^  °'  the  priefts  of  Egypt  ",  had  ventured  to  explore 
the  myfterious  nature  of  the  Deity.     When  he 
had  elevated  his  mind  to  the  fublime  contempla- 
tion of  the  firft  felf-exiftent,  necelTary  caufe  of  the 
univerfe,  the  Athenian  fage  was  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving how  the  fimple  unity  of  his  elTence  could 

*'  Plato  Egyptuin  peragravit  ut  a  facerdotibus  Barbarls  numeros  et 
cttlcj'Ha  acciperet.  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.  The  Egyptians  might 
ftill  preferve  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Jofephus  has 
perfuaded  many  of  the  Chrillian  fathers,  that  Plato  deiived  a  part  of 
his  knowledge  from  the  Jews  ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  oblcurc  ilate  and  unfocial  manners  of  the  Jewifii 
people,  whofe  fcrii)tures  were  not  acceflible  to  Greek  curiofity  till 
more  than  one  hundred  >  ears  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Mar- 
fham.  Canon.  Chron.  p.  144.  Le  Clerc,  Epiftol.  Critic,  vii, 
p.  177— 194-» 

admit 
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admit  the  infinite  variety  of  diftind:  and  fuccefTive  CHAP. 
ideas  which  compofe  the  model  of  the  in-  u— v—.^ 
tellcflual  world  j  bow  a  Being  purely  incorporeal 
could  execute  thatperfed:  model,  and  mould  with 
a  plaftic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos. 
The  vain  hope  of  extricating  himfelf  from  thefe 
difficulties,  which  muft  ever  opprefs  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  might  induce  Plato 
to  confider  the  divine  nature  under  the  threefold 
modification  ;  of  the  firft  caufe,  the  reafon  or 
Logos,  and  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  univerfe.  TheLo- 
His  poetical  imagination  Ibmetimes  fixed  and 
animated  thefe  metaphyfical  abitraclions;  the  three 
archical  or  original  principles  were  reprefented  in 
the  Platonic  fyftem  as  three  Gods,  united  with 
each  other  by  a  myfterious  and  inefl^able  genera- 
tion y  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  confidered 
under  the  more  accefllble  charader  of  the  Son  of 
an  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
fecret  dodrines  which  were  cautioufly  whifpered 
in  the  gardens  of  the  academy  -,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  recent  difciples  of  Plato, 
could  not  be  perfedly  underftood,  till  after  an  . 
afliduous  ftudy  of  thirty  years  '*. 

The  arms   of  the  Macedonians  diffufed  over  taucrhtin 
Afia  and  Egypt   the  language  and   learning   of  l^Aiex- 

andiia. 
**  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pla-   f ^u  /"? 
tonic  fyftem    are,  Cudwurth    (Intelleftual   Syftem,    p.   ^e?— 620.),  '        * 

Bafnage  (Hift.  des  Jiiifs,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  53—86.),  Le  Cleic  (Epift. 
Crit.  vii.  p.  194—209.),  and  Brucker  (Hiit.  Philofoph.  torn.  i. 
p.  675 — 706.).  As  the  learning  of  thefe  writers  was  equal,  and 
their  intention  different,  an  inquifitlve  obferver  may  derive  inftruftion 
from  thtir  djfputcs,  an4  certajnty  from  their  agreement. 

Greece  J 
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c  H  A  P.  Greece  i  and  the  theological  fyftem  of  Plato  was 
^_  ^  _■  taught,  with  lefs  referve,  and  perhaps  with  fomc 
improvements,  in  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria ".  A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been 
invited,  by  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  fettle 
in  their  new  capital  '*.  "While  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  pradifed  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  purfued 
the  lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few 
Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit,  devoted  their 
lives  to  religious  and  philofophical  contempla- 
tion '\  They  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  em- 
braced with  ardour,  the  theological  fyftem  of  the 
Athenian  fage.  But  their  national  pride  would 
have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  confeflion  of  their 
former  poverty  :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the 
facred  inheritance  of  their  anceftors,  the  gold  and 
jewels  which  they  had  fo  lately  ftolcn  from  their 
B^eforc  Egyptian  mailers.  One  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrid,  a  philofophical  treatife,  which 
manifcftly  betrays  the  ftile  and  fentiments  of  the 
fchool  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  and  unanimoufly  received  as  a  genuine  and 
valuable  relic  of  the  infpired  Wifdom  of  Solo- 
mon '^     A  fimilar  union  of  the  Mofaic  faith,  and 

the 

»3  Bnicker,  Hift.  Philofoph.  torn.  i.  p.  1349— 1357.  The 
Alexriniliian  fchool  is  celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus 
(:cxii.  6.). 

'4  Joicph.  Anliquitat.  1.  xil.  c.  i.  3.  Bafnage,  Hift.  des  Juifs, 
1.  vii.  c.  7. 

«5  For  the  origin  of  ihe  Jewidi  philofophy,  feeEufcbius,  PraDparat. 
Evangel,  viii.  9,  10.  According  to  Philo,  the  TherapeutEC  ftudied 
pLilofcphy ;  and  Brucker  has  proved  (Hift.  Fhiloroph.  torn.  ii. 
p.  7S7.),  that  thev  gave  the  pieference  to  that  of  Plato. 

"5  See  Cajmet,   Differtations  fur  la  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  177.     The' 
book  of  ilie  Wifdom  of  Solomoji  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers 

as 
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tlie  Grecian  philofophy,  diftinguiflies  the  works  ^5-^^* 
of  Philo,  which  were  compofed,  for  the  mofl:  u..-v--j 
part,  under  the  reign  of  Augufti]s'\  The 
imaterial  foul  of  the  univerfe  **  might  offend  the 
piety  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  they  applied  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  Locos  to  the  Jehovah  of  iMores  and 
the  patriarchs  j  and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced 
upon  earth  under  a  vifible,  and  even  human 
appearance,  to  perform  thofe  familiar  offices  which 
fcem  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Univerfal  Caufe  '•". 

The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  Rcvctik4 
the  authority  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and  the  2poiie 

St.  John, 

as  the  work  of  that  monarch;  and  although  reje<5^ed  by  the  ProteH-     '"    '  "'' 
ants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  reft  of 
the  Vulgate,  the  fanflion  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

'7  The  Platonifm  of  Philo,  v/hich  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  byLeClerc  (Epift.  Crit.  viii.  p.  211  —  228.). 
BalViage  (Kift.  des  Juifs,  I.  iv.  c.  5.)  has  clearly  afcertained,  that 
the  theological  works  of  Phllp  were  compofed  before  the  death,  an^l 
moft  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Chrift.  In  fuch  a  time  of  dark- 
nefs,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  aftonifhing  than  his  errors. 
Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

'*  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corporl  mifcet. 
Belldes  this  material  foul,  Cudworth  has  difcovered  (p.  562.)  in 
Amelius,  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  pnd,  ss  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himfelf, 
a  fuperlor,  fpiritual,  ufencfrfiian  [onl  o(  the  un'iverCe.  But  this  double 
foul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Bafnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy 
of  the  latter  Platonifts. 

'9  Petav.  Dogmata  Thcologica,  torn.  ii.  1.  viil.  c.  2.  p.  791. 
Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  i.  c.  i.  p.  2.  13.  This  notion,  till  it 
was  abufed  by  the  Arians,  was  freely  adopted  In  the  Chriftian  theo- 
logy. Tertulllan  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16.)  has  a  remarkable  and 
dangerous  paflTage.  After  contrafting,  with  indifcreet  wit,  tlie  na- 
ture of  God,  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes:  Scilicet  ut 
hxc  de  filio  Dei  non  crcdenda  fuifTe,  li  n&n  fcrlpta  effent ;  fortafic: 
non  credeada  de  Patre  licet  fcripta. 

confer.t 
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CHAP,  confent  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  were  infufficienC 

'V'VT 

to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  a  myfterious  dodrine, 
which  might  pleafe,  but  could  not  fatisfy,  a  ra- 
tional mind.  A  prophet,  or  apoftle,  infpired  by 
the  Deity,  can  alone  exercife  a  lawful  dominion 
over  the  faith  of  mankind  ;  and  the  theology  of 
Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  confounded  with 
the  philofophical  vifions  of  the  Academy,  the 
Porch,  and  the  Lycaeum,  if  the  name  and  divine 
attributes  of  the  Logos  had  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  celeftial  penof  thelaft  and  rnoft  fublime  of  the 
Evangelifts  *°.  The  Chriftian  Revelation,  which 
was  confummated  under  the  name  of  Nerva,  dif- 
clofed  to  the  world  the  amazing  fecret,  that  the 
Logos,  who  was  with  God  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things,  and  for 
whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in 
the  perfon  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth  j  who  had  been 
born  of  a  virgin,  and  fuffered  death  on  the  crofs. 
Befides  the  general  defign  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual 
bafis  the  divine  honours  of  Chrift,  the  moll  ancient 
and  refpecStablc  of  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  have 
afcribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a  particular 
intention  to  confute  two  oppofite  herefies,  which 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive  church  ^'. 

-°  The  Platonlfts  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
John,  as  containing  an  exaft  tranfcript  of  their  own  principles.  Au< 
guftin.  de  Gvitat.  Dei,  x.  29.  Amelius  apud  Cyril,  adverf.  Julian. 
I.  viii.  p.  zSj.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonifts 
of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity,  by  the  fecret  ftudy  of  tlie 
Chriftian  theology. 

*'  SeeBeaufobre  Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme,  torn.  i.  p.  377* 
The  Gofpel  according  to  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ptibliflied 
about  feventy  years  afcct  the  death  of  Chi  ift. 

1.  The 
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I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites  ",  perhaps  of  the  c  h^ap. 

Nazarenes ""%    was  grofs   and   impcrfedt.      They  » ^ — ^ 

revered  Jefus  as  the  greateft  of  the  prophets,  '^^^^^^-^^^ 
endowed  with  fupernarnral  virtue  and  power,  and  Do- 
They  afcribed  to  his  perfon  and  to  his  future  reign 
all  the  predidions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which 
relate  to  the  fpiritual  and  everlafting  kingdonm  of 
the  promifed  MefTiah  **.  Some  of  them  might 
confefs  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  but  they 
obllinately  rcjedted  the  preceding  exiftence  and 
divine  perfections  of  the  LcgcSy  or  Son  of  God, 
which  are  fo  clearly  defined  in  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebionites, 
whofe  errors  are  mentioned  by  Juftin  Martyr  with 
lefs  feverity  than  they  feem  to  deferve"',  formed  a 
very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  Chriftian  name. 
II.  The  Gnoftics,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithet  of  DoceteSy  deviated  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;    and    betrayed   the   human,    while   they 

2*  The  fentiments  of  the  Ebionites  arc  fairly  dated  by  Molheirti 
(p.  351.)  and  Le  Clerc  (Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  535. )•  The  Clementines, 
publiftied  among  the  apoftolical  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics 
to  one  of  thefe  feflaries. 

2J  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium  Ecckf.  Cathol.  c.  a.), 
jnfjft  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes  ;  which  appears  lefs  pure 
and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Moflieim  (p.  330.). 

*4  The  humble  condition  and  futFerings  of  Jefus  have  always 
been  a  ftumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  "  Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  colori- 
*♦  bus  Mefliam  depinxerat;  futurus  erat  Rex,  Judex,  Paftor,"  &c. 
See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Coliat.  p.  8.  19.  53 — 76.  192 — 234^. 
But  this  objeftion  has  obliged  the  believing  Chrirtians  to  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  a  fpiritual  and  everlafting  kingdom. 

^5  Juftin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  p.  14.3,  144.  See  Le 
Clerc,  Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  615.  Bull,  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judicium 
Ecclef.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix),  attempt  to  diftort  either  the 
fentiments  or  the  words  of  Juftin  ;  but  their  vioient  corrcftiun  of  the 
text  is  rejected  even  by  tke  Senedi^ine  editors. 

2  alTerted 
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CHAP.  afTertcd  the  divine,  nature  of  Chrift.     Educated 

XXI. 

\_  -^—  >  in  the  fchool  of  Plato,  accuftomed  to  the  fublimc 
idea  of  the  Legos,  they  readily  conceived  that  the 
brightelt  yEon,  or  Emanation  of  the  Deity,  might 
alTume  the  outward  fhape  and  vilible  appearances 
of  a  mortal  '"^ ;  but  they  vainly  pretended,  that  the 
imperfedlions  of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the 
purity  of  a  celeftial  fubitancc.  While  the  blood 
of  Chrill  yet  fmoked  on  Mount  Calvary,  tlie 
Docetcs  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant 
hypothefis,  that,  inftead  of  ilfuing  from  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  "■',  he  had  defcended  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfecfl  manhood ; 
that  he  had  impofed  on  the  fenfes  of  his  enemies, 
and  of  his  difciples  j  and  that  the  minifters  of 
Pilate  had  wafted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy 
phantom,  -who  feemed  to  expire  on  the  crofs,  and, 
after  three  days,  to  rife  from  the  dead  "^ 
Myftenous  The  divinc  fanflion,  which  the  Apoflle  had 
theTriw    beftowed   on   the  fundamental  principle   of  the 


aity. 


*S  The  Allans  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their 
Trinity  from  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beaufobre, 
Hift.  du  Maiiicheifme,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  7. 

27  Non  dignuin  eft  ex  utero  credere  Deiim,  ct  Deum  Chriftum 
....  non  dignum  eft  ut  tanta  majeftas  per  lordes  et  fqualores  mulie- 
vis  tranlire  credatur.  The  Gnoftics  aflerted  the  impurity  of  matter, 
and  of  marriage;  and  they  were  fcandalized  by  the  grofs  interpreta- 
tions of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Auguftin  hiinfclf.  See  Beaufobre, 
torn.  ii.  p.  523. 

*8  Apoftolis  adhuc  in  fsculo  fuperftitibus  apud  Jud?eam  Chrifti 
fanguine  recente,  et  phantafma  corpus  Domini  allerebatur.  Cote- 
laius  thinks  (Patres  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  24.)  that  thofe  who  will  not 
allow  the  Docetes  to  have  arilen  in  the  trime  of  the  Apoftles,  inay  wiih 
equal  reafon  deny  that  the  fun  (hines  at  noon-day.  Thcfe  Docctesy 
who  formed  the  moft  confiderable  party  among  the  Gnoftics,  were  fo 
called,  becaule  they  granted  only  a  Juming  body  to  Chrift. 

theology 
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theology  of  Plato,  encouraged  the  learned  profe-  chap. 
lyres  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  to  admire  s— ^— » 
and  ftiidy  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  fage,  who 
had  thus  marvelloufly  anticipated  one  of  the  mofl: 
furprifing  difcoveries  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
The  refpedlable  name  of  Plato  was  ufed  by  the 
orthodox  '^,  and  abufed  by  the  heretics  ^°,  as  the 
common  fupport  of  truth  and  error  :  the  authority 
of  his  Ikilful  commentators,  and  the  fcience  of 
dialectics,  were  employed  to  juftify  the  remote 
confequences  of  his  opinions  ;  and  to  fupply  the 
difcreet  filence  of  the  infpired  writers.  The  fame 
fubtle  and  profound  quellions  concerning  the 
nature,  the  generation,  the  diflinflion,  and  the 
equality  of  the  three  divine  perfons  of  the  myfte- 
rious  Triad,  or  Trinity  ^*,  were  agitated  in  the 
philofophical,  and  in  the  Chriftian,  fchools  of 
Alexandria,     An  eager  fpirit  of  curiofity  urged 

29  Some  proofs  of  the  refpefl:  which  the  Chriftians  entertained  for 
the  perfon  and  doftrine  of  Plato,  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  torn.  v.  p.  135,  &c.  edit.  1757}  and  Bafnage,  Hift.  des 
Juifs,  torn.  iv.  p.  29.   79,  &c, 

30  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  haereticorum  condimen- 
tarium  faftum.  Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Dogm. 
Theolog.  torn.  iii.  proleg.  2.)  fliews  that  this  was  a  general  com- 
plaint. Beaufobre  (tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9,  10.)  has  deduced  the 
Gnoftic  errors  from  Platonic  principles  ;  and  as,  in  the  fchool  of 
Alexandria,  thofe  principles  were  blended  v/ith  the  Oriental  philo- 
fophy  (Brucker,  tom.  i.  p.  1356.),  the  fentiment  of  Beaufobre  may- 
be reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Molheim  (General  Hiftory  of  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.). 

3'  If  Theophilus,  bifliop  of  Antioch  (fee  Dupin,  Bibliotheque 
Ecclcfiaftique,  tom.  i.  p.  66,),  was  the  firft  who  employed  the  word 
Triad,  Trimty,  that  abftraft  term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the 
fchools  of  philofophy,  muft  have  been  introduced  into  the  theology 
of  the  Chriftians  after  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century. 

Vol.  III.  Y  them 
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them  to  explore  the  fecrets  of  the  abyfs ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  profefibrs,  and  of  their  difciples,  was 
Satisfied  with  the  fcience  of  words.  But  the  moft: 
fagacious  of  the  Chriflian  theologians,  the  great 
Athanafius  himfelf,  has  candidly  confefTed^^  that 
whenever  he  forced  his  iinderftanding  to  meditate 
on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos^  his  toilfome  and  un- 
availing efforts  recoiled  on  themfc-lves  j  that  the 
more  he  thought,  the  lefs  he  comprehended  ;  and 
the  more  he  wrote,  the  lefs  capable  was  he  of  cx- 
prciTjng  his  thoughts.  In  every  ftep  of  the  enquiry, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
tmmeafurable  difproportion  between  the  fize  of 
the  objed  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  miind. 
We  may  ftrive  to  abftract  the  notions  of  time,  of 
fpace,  and  of  matter,  which  fo  clofely  adhere  to 
all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge. 
But  as  foon  as  we  prefume  to  rcafon  of  infinite 
fubftance,  of  fpiritual  generation  \  as  often  as  v;e 
deduce  any  pofitive  conclufions  from  a  negative 
idea,  v/e  are  involved  in  darknefs,  perplexity,  and 
inevitable  contraditflion.  As  thefe  difficulties  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed:,  they  opprefs,  with 
the  fame  infupcrable  weight,  the  philofophic  and' 
the  theological  difputant ;  but  we  may  obferve 
tv^'O  effential  and  peculiar  circumftances,  which' 
difcriminated  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  fchool. 
Zeal  oF  the  L  A  chofcn  focltty  of  philofophcts,  men  of  a 
liberal  education  and  curious  difpofition,  might 

^*  Atlianafius,  torn.  i.  p.  808.  His  expreflions  have  an  uncom- 
mon energy  ;  and  as  he  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  could  not  be 
any  occaiion  for  him  to  affiSl  a  rational  language. 


Lluiitians. 
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filently  meditate,  and  temperately  difcufs,  in  the  ^  xxi^' 
gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
the  abftrufe  queftions  of  metaphyfical  fcience. 
The  lofty  fpeculations,  which  neither  convinced 
the  underftanding,  nor  agitated  the  pafTibhs,  of 
the  Platonifts  themfelves,  were  carelefsly  over- 
looked by  the  idle,  the  bufy,  and  even  the  (ludious 
part  of  mankind  ".  But  after  the  L6<^cs  had  been 
revealed  as  the  facrcd  object  of  the  faith,  the 
hope,  and  the  religious  woriliip  of  the  Chriftians  ; 
the  myfterious  fyftem  was  embraced  by  a  numerous 
and  increafmg  multitude  in  every  province  of  the 
Roman  world,  Thofe  perfons  who,  from  their 
age,  or  fex,  or  occupations,  were  the  lead  qua- 
lified to  judge,  who  were  the  leaft  exercifed  iri 
the  habits  of  abftrad  reafoning;  afpired  to  con- 
template the  ceconomy  of  the  Divine  Nature  t 
and  it  is  the  boaft  of  Tertullian  ^^  that  a  Chriftian 
mechanic  could  readily  anfwer  fuch  queftions  as 
had  perplexed  the  wifeft  of  the  Grecian  fages* 
Where  the  fubjeft  lies  fo  far  beyond  our  reach,  the 
difference  between  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  of 
human  underftandings  may  indeed  be  calculated 
as  infinitely  fmall  ;  yet  the  degree  of  weaknefa 
may  perhaps  be  meafured  by  the  degree  of  obfti^ 
nacy  and  dogmatic  confidence.     Thefe  fpecula- 

3 J  In  a  treatife,  which  profefled  to  explain  the  opinions  of  tlie  an- 
cient philofopheis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might  ex- 
peft  to  difcover  the  theological  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very; 
honeftly  confeflied,  that  though  he  had  tranflated  the  Timxus,.  he^ 
could  never  underftand  that  myfterious  dialogue.  See  Hicronym» 
prxf.  ad  I.  xii.  in  iiaiaiTi,  torn.  v.  p.  154. 

34  Tertullian.  in  Apolog.  c.  46.  See  Baylc,  Diftionnalrc,  au 
mot  Slmr.ide.  His  remarks  on  the  preiumption  of  Tertullian  are 
{rofound  arid  interefting. 

Y  2  tions, 


xxr. 
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CHAP,  tions,  inftead  of  being  treated  as  the  amufement 
of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  mod  ferious  bufinefs 
of  the  prefent,  and  the  moft  ufeful  preparation  for 
a  future,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was  incum- 
bent to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt, 
and  which  it  might  be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal, 
to  miftake,  became  the  familiar  topic  of  private 
meditation. and  popular  difcourfe.  The  cold  in- 
difference of  philofophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fer- 
vent fpirit  of  devotion  j  and  even  the  metaphors 
of  common  language  fuggefted  the  fallacious 
prejudices  of  fenfe  and  experience.  TheChriftians, 
■who  abhorred  the  grofs  and  impure  generation  of 
the  Greek  mythology  ^%  were  tempted  to  argue 
from  the  familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal 
relations.  The  character  of  Son  feemed  to  imply 
a  perpetual  fubordination  to  the  voluntary  author 
of  his  exiftence  ^'i  but  as  the  aft  of  generation, 
in  the  mofl  fpiritual  and  abftraded  fenfe,  mufl  be 
fuppofed  to  tranfmit  the  properties  of  a  common 
nature  ^%  theydurfl:  not  prefume  to  circumfcribe 

55  Laflantius,  iv.  2.  Yet  the  Fiobole,  or  Froiatio,  which  the  mod: 
orthodox  divines  borrowed  without  fcruple  from  the  Valentinians, 
and  illuftrated  by  the  comparifons  of  a  fountain  and  ftream,  the 
fun  and  its  rays,  &c.  either  meant  nothing,  or  favoured  a  material 
idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Beaufobre,  tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7. 
p.  54.8. 

3"  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confeffed,  that  tht 
Son  owed  his  being  to  the  tv;7/  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture 
Trinity,  p.  280 — 287,  On  the  other  hand,  Athanafius  and  hi» 
followers  feem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  to  deny.  Th« 
Schoolmen  extricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty  by  the  diftinftiott 
oi  z preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii. 
K  vi.  c.  8.  p.  587 — 603. 

37  See  Petav,  Dogm,  Theolog.  torn.  ii,lrii,  c,  10,  p.  159. 
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the  powers  or  the  duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  ^  ^J^  ^* 
and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourfcorc  years  after 
the  death  ofChrift,  the  Chriftians  of  Bithynia  de- 
clared before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they  in- 
voked him  as  a  god  :  and  his  divine  honours  have 
been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country,  by  the 
various  fecfls  who  affume  the  name  of  his  dif- 
ciples  ^^  Their  tender  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  Chrift,  and  their  horror  for  the  profane  worihip 
of  any  created  being,  would  have  engaged  them 
to  aflert  the  equal  and  abfolutc  divinity  of  the 
LogoSi  if  their  rapid  afcent  towards  the  throne  of 
heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly  checked  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  violating  the  unity  and  fole 
fupremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Chrift  and  of  the 
Univerfe.  The  fufpenfe  and  fluduation  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  Chriitians  by  thefe  op- 
pofite  tendencies,  may  be  obferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  theologians  who  flouriflied  after  the  end  of 
the  apoftolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controverfy.  Their  fuffrage  is  claimed, 
with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by 
the  heretical  parties  j  and  the  mod  inquifitive 
critics  have  fairly  allowed,  that  if  they  had  the 
good  fortune  of  poffefling  the  Catholic  verity, 
they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in  loofe, 

33  Carttienque  Chrifto  quafi  Deo  dicere  fecum  invicem.  PJin. 
Epift.  X.  97.  The  fenfe  of  Deus,  6505,  Elohim,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, is  critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150—0 
156.),  and  the  propriety  of  worrtiipping  a  vei-y  excellent  creature, 
is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  Emlyn  (Trails,  p.  29 — 36. 
51-1+5.)' 

Y  3  inaccurate, 
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CHAP,  inaccurate,    and    fometimes    contradiftory    hn- 


guage  ^'. 


Authority  n.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  firft 
phurch.  circumflance  which  diftinguiflied  the  Chriftians 
from  the  Platonifts  :  the  fccond  was  the  authority 
«of  the  church.  The  difciples  of  philofophy  afferted 
the  rights  of  intelleiftual  freedom,  and  their  re- 
fped  for  the  fentiments  of  tlieir  teachers  was  a 
liberal  and  voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered 
to  fuperior  reafon.  But  the  Chriftians  formed  a 
pumerous  and  difciplined  fociety  s  and  the  jurif- 
.diftion  of  their  laws  and  inagiftrates  was  flridly 
exercifed  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The 
loofe  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were  gra-. 
dually  confined  by  creeds  and  confeffions  *'' ;  the 
freedom  of  private  judgment  fubmitted  to  the 
public  wifdom  of  fynods  j  the  authority  of  a  theo- 
logian was  determined  by  his  ecclefiaftical  rank  ; 
and  the  epifcopal  fucceflbrs  of  the  apoftles  infli<5led 
the  cenfures  of  the  church  on  thofe  who  deviated 
from  the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  re- 
ligious controverfy,  every  aft  of  opprefTion  adds 
new  force  to  the  elaftic  vigour  of  the  mind  j  and 
the  zeal  or  obflinacy  of  a  fpiritual  rebel  was  fome*- 
times  Simulated  by  fecret  motives  of  ambition  or 

3,9  See  Daille  de  Ufu  Patrum,  and  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheqtie  Uni- 
yerfelle,  torn.  x.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti-Nicene 
fathers,  was  the  objeft,  or  at  lealt  has  been  theeffeft,  of  the  ftupen- 
dous  work  of  Petavius  on  the  Trinity  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.)  ; 
nor  has  the  deep  impiellioii  been  erazed  by  the  learned  defence  of 
Biihop  Bull. 

40  The  mod  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greateft  lati- 
tude. See  Bull  (Judicium  Ecclef.  CathoL),  who  tries  to  preVc;nt 
Epjfcopius  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  this  obfervation. 

avarice. 
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avarice.     A  metaphyfical  argument  became  the  ^^j}^' 
caufe  or  pretence  of  political  contells  j  the  fiibtle-  < — ^y — -j 
ties  of  the  Platonic  fchool  wereufed  as  the  badges     ^ 
of  popular  fadions,  and  the  diftance  which  fepa- 
rated  their  refpeflive  tenets  was  enlarged  or  mag- 
nified by  the  acrimony  of  difpute.     As  long  as  the 
dark  herefies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabeliius  laboured  to 
confound  the  Father  with  the  Son'^\  the  orthodox 
party  might    be   excufed  if  they   adhered   more 
ftriflly  and  more  earneftly   to  the  dijlintlicn,  than 
to  the  equalily  of  the  divine  perfons.     But  as  loon 
as  the  heat  of  controverfy  had  fubfided,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  obje6l 
of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of 
Egypt ;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to 
fiow  Vv'iih   a  gentle  but  fteady  motion  toward  the 
contrary  extreme  ;  and  the  mod  orthodox  do6lors 
allowed  themfelves  the  ufe  of  the  terms  and  defi- 
nitions which  had  been  cenfured  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fectaries  *"".     After  the  edict  of  toleration  had 
reRortd  peace  and   leifure  to  the  Chriftians,  the 
Trinitarian  controverfy  v.'as  revived  in  the  ancient 
feat  of  Platonifm,  the  learned,  the.  opulent,  the 
tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria  3  and  the  flame  of 
religious  difcord  was  rapidly  communicated  from 
the  fchools,  to  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  pro- 

+'  The  herefics  of  Piaxeas,  Sabellius^  Jcc.  are  accurntely  explain* 
cd  by  Mofheim  (p.  415.  680  —  714.).  Piaxeas,  who  cainc  to  Rome 
about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  ileceived,  for  fome  titr.e,  the 
ilmplicity  of  the  bifliop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the  angry 
TertuUian. 

4-»  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  the  herefy  of  Arius  proceeded 
frcm  his  ftrong  defuc  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  molV  diametrically 
oppoiite  to  that  of  SabcUius. 

Y  4  vince. 
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CHAP,  vince,  and  the  Eaft.     The  abftrufe  queftion  of 

XXI.  .  • 

■      ^  '_'  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclefiaftic 

conferences,  and  popular  fermons  -y  and  the  hete- 
Alius.  rodox  opinions  of  Arius  "^^  were  foon  made  public 
by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adverfaries. 
His  moft  implacable  adverfaries  have  acknow- 
ledged the  learning  and  blamelefs  life  of  that 
eminent  prejl^yter  j  who,  in  a  former  eleftion,  had 
declared,  and  perhaps  generouQy  declined,  his 
pretenfions  to  the  epifcopal  throne  **.  His  com- 
petitor Alexander  affumed  the  office  of  his  judge. 
The  important  caufe  was  argued  before  him  j  and 
if  at  firft  he  feemed  to  hefitate,  he  at  length  pro- 
nounced his  final  fentence,  as  an  abfolute  rule  of 
faith '*^  The  undaunted  prefbyter,  who  prefumed 
to  refill  the  authority  of  his  angry  bifhop,  was 
feparated  from  the  communion  of. the  church. 
But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  fupported  by  the 
applaufe  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned 
among  his  immediate  followers  two  biihops  of 

4J  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  charafler  and  numbers 

df  his  firft  profelytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epipha- 

jiius  (tom.  i.  Haeref.  Ixix.  3.  p.  729.);  and  we  cannot  but  regret 

r  that  he  fiiould  foon  forget  the  hillorian,  to  affume  the  tafk  of  con-' 

troverfy. 

^  See  Philoftorgius  (1.  i.  c.  3.),  and  Godefroy's  ample  Com- 
mentary. Yet  the  credibility  of  Philoftorgius  is  leflened,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arianifm  j  and  in  thofe  of  rational  critics,  by 
"^      ,  his  paflion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

*rS  Sozomen  (1.  i.  c.  15.)  reprefents  Alexander  as  indifferent, 
and  even  ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controverfy ;  while  So- 
crates (1.  i.  c.  5.)  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  difpute  to  the  vain 
curiofity  of  his  theological  fpeculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.)  has  cenfured,  with  his  ufual 
freedom,    the   conduit   of  Alexander :    tD-po;  ofynv  i^aTrmai  .... 
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Egypt,    feven   prefbyters,   twelve   deacons,   and  chap. 
(what  may  appear  alinoft  incredible)   feven  hun-  ^__  -^— ,i_f 
dred  virgins.     A  large  majority  of  the  bifhops  of 
Afia  appeared  to  fupport  or  favour   his  caufe; 
and  their  meafures  were  conduced  by  Eufebius 
of  Csfarea,  the  pioft  learned  of  the  Chriftian  pre- 
lates; and  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  ftatefman  without 
forfeiting   that  of  a  faint.     Synods  in   Paleftine 
and  Bithynia  were  oppofed  to  the  fynods  of  Egypt. 
The   attention  of  the  prince  and  people  was  at- 
tracted by  this  theological  difpute;   and  the  deci- 
fion,  at  the  end  of  fix  years '^^,  was  referred  to  the  A.D.  318 
fupreme  authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mylleries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  were  Three  fyf- 
dangeroufly  expofed  to  public  debate,  it  might  THnity. 
be  obferved,  that  the  human  underftanding  was 
capable  of  forming  three  diftinfl,  though  imper- 
fect, fyftems,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Trinity;  and   it  was  pronounced,  that  none  of 
thcfe  fyftems,  in  a  pure  and  abfolute  fenfe,  were 
pxempt  from  herefy  and  error  *^      I.  According  Amnifm. 
to  the  firft  hypothefis,  which  was  maintained  by 
Arius  and  his  difciples,  the  Logos  was  a  depend-i 

4^  The  flames  of  Arianifm  might  burn  for  fome  time  in  fecret; 
but  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  they  burft  out  with  violence  as 
early  as  tlie  year  319.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p. 
7-4-780. 

4-7  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  aut  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Deos  efle 
predidit,  et  idoiolatra  effeft\is  eft  ;  aut  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem 
credens  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hxrefim  incurrit  j  aut  edoclus  ab  Arianis 
prium  cffe  verum  Deum  Patreni,  filium  et  fpiritum  fanftum  credidit 
creaturas.  Aut  extra  haec  quid  credere  potuerit  nefcio.  Hieronym, 
adv.  Luciferianos.  jcrom  referees  for  the  laft  the  orthodox  fyftem, 
yhich  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

^  ent 
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CHAP,  ent  and  fpontaneous  produflion,    created   from 
,_  ^-'   .  nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father.     The  Son,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made'^^  had  been  begotten 
before  all  worlds,   and  the  longeft  of  the  agrono- 
mical periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleet- 
ing moment  to  the  extent  of  his  duration  i  yet 
this  duration  was  not  infinite  "*%  and   there  had 
been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  genera- 
tion of  the  Logos,    On  this  only  begotten  Son  the 
Almighty  Father  had  transfufed  his  ample  fpirir, 
and  imprefied  the  effulgence  of  his  glory.    Vifible 
image  of  invifible  perfedion,  he  faw,  at  an  im- 
meafurable  diftance  beneath  his  ittty  the  thrones 
of  the  brighteft  archangels :  yet  he  Ihone  only 
with  a  reflefled  light,  and,  like  the  fons  of  the 
Roman   emperors,  who  were   invefted  with   the 
titles  of  Ccefar  or  Augullus  ^°,   he  governed  the 
univerfe  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and 
Trithsifm.  Monarch.    IJ.  In  the  fccond  hypothecs,  tht  Logos 
poiTelTcd  all  the  inherent,  incommunicable  per- 
feftions,  which  religion  and  phiiofophy    appro- 
priate to  the  Supreme  God.     Three  diltinfl  and 
infinite  minds  or  fubllances,  three  co-equal  and 
co-eternal  beings,  compofed  the  Divine  Effence  ^*; 

and 

+"  As  the  do(5trine  of  abfolute  creation  from  nothing,  was  gradually 
introduced  among  the  Chriftians  (Beaufobre,  torn.  ii.  p.  165 — 21 5.), 
the  dignity  of  the  nvorkman  very  naturally  rofe  with  that  of  the  tuori. 

A9  The  metaphyfics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  476— 
sSo.)  could  digeft  an  eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  caufe. 

s°  This  prophane  and  abfurd  fimile  is  employed  by  fe\-eral  of  the 
.'  primitive  fathers,  particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to 

the  emperor  Marcus  and  his  fon  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  cenfure, 
by  Bull  himfelf.     See  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  iii.  c.  5.  N^  4. 

5'  See  Cudworth's  Intellsftual  Syftem,  p.  559.  579.  This  dan-i 
geroos  hypothefis  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyffa 

and 
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and  it  would  have  implied  contradidion,  that  any  ^J?J^^' 
of  them  (hould  not  have  exifted,  or  that  they  u.  .y.u 
Ihould  ever  ceafe  to  exift  ^'^.  The  advocates  of  a 
fyftem  which  feemed  to  eftablifh  three  independent 
Deities,  attempted  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the 
Firft  Caufe,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  defign  and 
order  of  the  world,  by  the  perpetual  concord  of 
their  adminiftration,  and  the  effential  agreement 
of  their  will.  A  faint  refemblance  of  this  unity 
of  adlion  may  be  difcovered  in  the  focieties  of 
men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  caufes  which 
difturb  their  harmony  proceed  only  from  the  im- 
perfc6lion  and  inequality  of  their  faculties  :  but 
the  omnipotence  which  is  guided  by  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs,  cannot  fail  of  chufingthe  fame 
means  for  the  accomplifliment  of  the  fame  ends. 
Ill,  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the  felf-derived  SabelHan- 
neceflity  of  their  exiftence,  poflefs  all  the  divine 
attributes  in  the  moft  perfed:  degree ;  who  are 
eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  fpace,  and  inti- 
mately prefent  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole 
univerfe  ;  irrefiftibly  force  themfclves  on  the  aflo- 
niflied  mind,  as  one  and  the  fame  Being",  who, 
in  the  oeconomy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of 

and  Nazianzen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damafcus,  Sec, 
See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  Cierc,  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  97 — 105. 

S'  Auguftin  feems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  phiiofophcrs. 
Liberis  verbis  loquuntur  philofophi  ....  Nos  autem  non  dicianu> 
duo  vel  tria  principia,  duos  vel  tres  Deos.  De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  2.3. 

5J  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  philofophy  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  in-differcnce  of  the 
three  perfons.  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  Lc  Clvrc,  Bibliothcque 
Choifie,  torn,  xvi,  p.  215,  &c. 

nature, 
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CHAP,  nature,  may  manifeft  himfelf  under  different 
f^ym^^'^u  forms,  and  be  confidered  under  different  afpedls. 
By  this  hypothefis,  a  real  fubftantial  Trinity  is 
refined  into  a  trinity  of  names,  and  abftradl  modi- 
fications, that  fubfifl  only  in  the  mind  which 
conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  per- 
fon,  but  an  attribute  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  that  the  epithet  of  Son  can  be  applied  to 
the  eternal  reafon  which  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  whichy  not  by  whomj  all  things 
were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  infpiration  of  the  Divine  Wifdom, 
which  filled  the  foul,  and  directed  all  the  aftions 
of  the  man  Jefus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round 
the  theological  circle,  we  are  furprifed  to  find 
that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had 
begun  ;  and  that  the  incomprehenfible  myflery 
which  excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our  eri-» 
quiry  '*. 
Council  If  the  bifhops  of  the  council  of  Nice  "  had 

cr  Nice 

A.D.  325.  been  permitted  to  follow  the  unbiafTed  didlates 

54  If  the  Sabelllans  were  ftartled  at  this  conclufion,  they  were 
driven  down  another  precipice  into  the  confeflion,  that  the  Father  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  that  ke  had  fuffered  on  the  crofs  j  and  thus  defervcd 
the  odious  epitiiet  of  Patri-pnjfiam,  with  which  they  were  branded 
by  their  adverfaries.  See  the  inveftives  of  Tertullian  againft  Praxeas, 
and  the  temperate  reflections  ofMofheim  (p.  423.  681)  j  and  Beau- 
fobre,  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  533. 
I  55  The  tranfa61ions   of  the   council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the 

ancients,  not  only  in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfeft,  manner. 
Such  a  pifture  as  Fra-Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can  never  be 
recovered  ;  but  fuch  rude  fketches  as  have  been  traced  by  the  pencil 
of  bigotry,  and  that  of  reafon,  maybe  feen  in  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  669  759.)  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothequa 
Univerfelle,  torn.  x.  p.  435— 4540' 

of 
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of  their  confcience,  Ariiis  and  his  afibciates  could  ^  ^^  ^^ 
fcarcely  have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  <--y.—  j 
of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  favour  of  an 
hypothefis  fo  diredly  adverfe  to  the  two  nnofl: 
popular  opinions  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Arians  foon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  prudently  afTumed  thofe  modeft  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  diflen- 
tions,  are  feldom  pradifed,  or  even  praifed, 
except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recommended 
the  exercife  of  Chriftian  charity  and  moderation  s 
urged  the  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the  contro- 
verfy  j  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  any  terms  or  defini- 
tions which  could  not  be  found  in  the  fcriptures^ 
and  offered,  by  very  liberal  conceffions,  to  fatisfy 
their  adverfaries,  without  renouncing  the  integrity 
of  their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction 
received  all  their  propofals  with  haughty  fufpicion; 
and  anxioufly  fought  for  fome  irreconcileable  mark 
of  diilindion,  the  rejedion  of  which  might  in- 
volve the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  confequences  of 
herefy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignomi- 
nioully  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eufebius  of 
Nicomedia,  ingenuoufly  confefled,  that  the  ad- 
miflion  of  the  Homoousio?^,  or  ConfubflantiaL  "^^^  ^^^ 

'  '   mooulion , 

a  word  already  familiar  to  the  Platonills,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  their  theological 
fyftem.  The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  bifhops,  who  governed  the  refo- 
lutions  of  the  fynod  -,  and  according  to  the  lively 
expreflion  of  Ambrofe  ^^,    they  ufed  the  Avord, 

which 

56  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrofe  (de  Fide,  I.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  curious  anecdote.     Hoc  verbum  pofuerunt  Patres, 

quod 
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CHAP,  which  herefy  itfelf  had  drawn  from  the  fcabbard> 

XXI. 

to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated  monfter.  The. 
confubftantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
eftablifhed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been 
unanimoufly  received  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  Chriftian  faith,  by  the  confent  of  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Proteftant 
churches.  But  if  the  fame  word  had  not  ferved 
to  fti^rmatize  the  heretics,  and  to  unite  the  Catho- 
lies,  it  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  purpofe 
of  the  majority,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into 
the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  diflinguifhed  by  a  contrary  ten- 
dency  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Tritheifts  and  of 
the  Sabellians.  But  as  thofe  oppofite  extremes 
feemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of 
natural,  or  revealed,  religion,  they  mutually 
agreed  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  principles  : 
and  to  difavow  the  juft,  but  invidious,  confe- 
quences,  which  might  be  urged  by  their  an- 
tagonifts.  The  intereft:  of  the  common  caufe 
inclined  them  tojoin  their  numbers,  and  to  con- 
ceal their  differences;  their  animofiry  was  foftened 
by  the  healing  counfels  of  toleration,  and  their 
difputes  were  fufpended  by  the  ufe  of  the  myfle- 
rious  HomoQuficn,  which  either  party  was  free  to 
interpret  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
Sabellian  fenfe,  which,  about  fifty  years  before, 
had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch  "  to  prohibit 

quod  viderunt  adverfariis  effe  formldini ;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab 
ipfis  gladio,  ipfum  iiefandae  caput  heraefeos  amputarent. 

57  See  Bull,   Defenf.   Fid.  NIcen.  fefl.  ii.  c.  j.  p.  25—36.     He 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  reconcile  two  orUiodox  fynods, 

-     this 
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this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  thofe  ^  ^^  ^' 
theologians  who  entertained  a  fecret  but  partial 
affeftion  for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more 
fafhionable  faints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid 
Athanafius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  fupported  with 
ability  and  fuccefs  the  Nicene  dodlrine,  appeared 
to  confider  the  expreflion  oi  fubjlance,  as  if  it  had 
been  fynonimous  with  that  of  yiature-,  and  they 
ventured  to  illuftrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming 
that  three  m.en,  as  they  belong  to  the  fame  com- 
mon fpecies,  are  confubllantial  or  homooufian  to 
each  other '\  This  pure  and  diftinft  equality 
was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  internal 
connexion,  and  fpiritual  penetration,  which  in- 
dilTolubly  unites  the  divine  perfons  '^i  and  on  the 
other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  which 
was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  v/ith 
the  independence  of  the  Son  ^°.  Within  thefe 
limits  the  almofl:  invifible  and  tremulous  ball  of 
orthodoxy  was  allov/ed  fecurely  to  vibrate.  On 
either  fide,  beyond  this  confecrated  ground,   the 

58  According  to  Ariftotle,  the  ftars  were  Homooufian  to  each 
other.  "  That  Hcmooufus  means  of  one  fubftance  in  kind,  hath  beeo 
"  rtiewn  by  Petavius,  Curcellneus,  Cudworth,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  and  to 
*'  prove  it,  would  be  aHum  agere.""  This  is  the  juft  remark  of 
Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  212.),  who  examines  the  Arian  controvexfy 
with  learning,  candour,  and  ingenuity. 

59  See  Petavius  (Dogm,  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  l.iv.  c.  16.  p.  453,  &c.), 
Cudworth  (p.  559.),  Bull(fei5t.  iv.  p.  285—290.  edit. Grab.).  The 
"■^J'X";"*'''  •-"'  circumnccjfio,  is  perhaps  the  decpell  and  darkcft  corner 
of  the  whole  theological  abyfs. 

60  The  third  fcflion  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which 
fome  of  his  antagonifts  have  called  nonfenfe,  and  others  herefy,  is 
confecrated  to  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  Father. 

heretics ' 
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CHAP,  heretics  and  the  dsemons  lurked  in  ambufh  to 

xxr. 
V    ,     _'  furprife  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.     But 

as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the 

fpirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  importance 

of  the  controverfy,  the  heretics   who  degraded, 

were  treated  with  more  feverity  than  thofe  who 

annihilated,  the  perfon  of  the  Son.     The  life  of 

Athanafius   was  confumed  in  irreconcileable  op- 

pofition  to  the  impious  madnefs  of  the  Arians  ^' ; 

but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the  Sabel- 

lianifmof  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  ;  and  when  at  lafl: 

he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  .his 

communion,  he   continued  to  mention,   with  an 

ambiguous  fmile,   the  venial  errors  of  his  refpec- 

table  friend  '^\ 

Allan  The  authority  of  a  general  council,    to  which 

creeds.       jhe  Arians  themfelves  had  been  compelled  to  fub- 

jnit,  infcribed   on   the  banners  of  the  orthodox 

party   the    myfterious    chara6lers   of    the   word 

Homootifion,   which   effentially    contributed,    noc- 

withftanding  fome  obfcure  difputes,  fome  nodtur- 

jial    combats,    to    maintain    and   perpetuate    the 

uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  leaft  of  language.     The 

Confubftantialifts,  who  by  their  fuccefs  have  de- 

ferved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried 

in  the  fimplicity  and  fleadinefs  of  their  own  creed, 

C'  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  AthanaCus  andi  bis 
followers  chofe  to  compliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Arwmamtet. 

^^  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  H?eref.  Ixxii.  4.  p.  837.  Se^  the  adven- 
tures of  Marcellus,  in  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii."p.  880—" 
899).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  anfwered 
in  the  three  books,  which  are  ftill  extant,  of  Eufebius.  After  a  long 
and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (torn,  v,  1.  i.  c.  14.  p.  78.)  has 
i;elui5lantly  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus^ 

and 
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and  infulted  the  repeated  variations  of  their  adver-  CHAP, 
faries,  who  were  deftitute  of  any  certain  rule  of  •/  ^  ',„(• 
faith.  The  fincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian 
chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Chrift,  their  hatred  of  Athanafius, 
all  the  caufes,  human  and  divine,  that  influence 
and  dillurb  the  counfels  of  a  theological  faction, 
introduced  among  the  fedlaries  a  fpirit  of  difcord 
and  incondancy,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  erefted  eighteen  different  models  of  reli- 
gion *%  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity  of  the 
church.  The  zealous  Hilary  **,  who,  from  the 
peculiar  hardlhips  of  his  fituation,  was  inclined  to 
extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of 
the  Oriental  clergy,  declares,  that  in  the  wide 
extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Afia,  to  which  he 
had  been  banifhed,  there  could  be  found  very  " 
few  prelates  who  had  preferved  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God"^^  The  opprelTion  which  he  had 
felt,  the  diforders  of  which  he  was  the  fpedtator 
and  the  vi6lim,  appeafed,  during  a  Ihort  interval, 

CJ  Athanafius,  in  his  epiftle  concerning  the  fynods  of  Seleucia  and 
Rimini  (torn.  i.  p.  885 — 905.),  has  given  an  ample  lift  of  Arian 
creeds,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the 
indefatigable  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.). 

'54  Erafmus,  with  admirable  fenfe  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the 
juft  charader  of  Hilary.     To  revife  his  text,  to  compofe  the  annals 
>of  his  life,  and  to  jiiftify  his  fentimentsand  condu6\,  is  the  province 
of  the  Benediftine  editors. 

fis  Abfque  epifcopo  Eleufio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte 
Afianse  decern  provinciae,  inter  quas  confifto,  vere  Deum  nefciunt. 
Atque  utinam  penitus  nefcirent  !  cum  prociiviore  enim  venia  igno- 
rarent  quam  obtreftarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  five  de  Fide  Orien- 
talium,  c.  63.  p.  1186.  edit.  Benedift.  In  the  celebrated  parallel- 
between  atheifm  and  fuperftitlon,  the  biOiop  of  Poitiers  would  have 
been  lurprifed  in  the  philofophic  fociety  of  Bayie  and  Plutarch. 

Vol.  III.  Z  the 
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CHAP,  the  angry  paffions  of  his  foul ;    and  in  the  follow- 

^  ^  ^  '   i  ing  paflfage,  of  which  I  fhall  tranfcribe  a  few  lines, 

the  bifhop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the 

flyle  of  a  Chriftian  philofophcr.    "  It  is  a  thing,'* 

lays  Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous, 

that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among 

men,  as  many  do6lrines  as  inclinations,  and  as 

many  fources  of  blafphemy  as  there  are  faults 

among  us  j   becaufe  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily, 

and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.     The  Homo- 

oufion  is  rejefled,  and  received,  and  explained 

away  by  fuccefiive  fynods.    The  partial  or  total 

refcmblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  a 

fubjefl  of  difpute   for  thefe  unhappy   times. 

Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds 

to  defcribe  invifible  mylleries.     We  repent  of 

what  we  have  done,  v/e  defend  thofe  who  repent, 

we   anathematife   thofe    whom   we   defended. 

We  condemn  either  the  dodtrine  of  others  in 

ourfelves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others  -,    and 

reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we 

have  been  the  caufe  of  each  other's  ruin  ^^" 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps 

be  endured,  that  I  Ihould  fwell  this  theological 

digrefllon,  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  eighteen 

creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for  the  moft  parr, 

difclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius. 

It  is  amufing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,    and 

to  trace  the  vegetation,  of  a  fingular  plant ;  but 


Arian 
leds. 


^56  Hilarius  ad  Conftantium,  1.  ii.  c.  4.,  5.  p.  i^^y,  1728.  This 
remarkable  paflage  defen'ed  the  attention  of"  Mr.  Locke,  who  has 
tranfcrlbed  it  (vol.  ill.  p.  470.)  into  the  model  of  his  new  common, 
place  book. 

the 
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the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers,    and  CHAP. 

XXI. 

of  branches  without  fruit,  would  foon  exhauft  the 
patience,  and  difappoint  the  curiofity,  of  the 
laborious  ftudent.  One  queftion  which  gradually 
arofe  from  the  Arian  controverfy,  may  however 
be  noticed,  as  it  ferved  to  produce  and  difcri- 
minate  the  three  feds,  who  were  united  only  by 
their  common  averfion  to  the  Homooufion  of  the 
Nicene  fynod.  i.  If  they  were  afl<:ed,  whether 
the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father  j  the  queftion  was 
refolutely  anfwered  in  the  negative,  by  the  here- 
tics who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  or 
indeed  to  thofe  of  philofophyj  which  feem  to 
eftablifh  an  infinite  diiference  between  the  Creator 
and  the  moft  excellent  of  his  creatures.  This 
obvious  confequence  was  maintained  by  ^tius'''^, 
on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adverfaries  bellowed  the 
furname  of  the  Atheift.  His  reftlefs  andafpiring 
fpirit  urged  him  to  try  almoft  every  profeffion  of 
human  life.  He  was  fuccefllvely  a  flave,  or  at 
lead  a  hufbandman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  gold- 
fmith,  a  phyfician,  a  fchool mailer,  a  theologian, 
and  at  laft  the  apoftle  of  a  new  church,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  difciple  Euno- 
mius  ^^,     Armed  with  texts  of  fcripture,  and  with 

captious 

^'  In  Philoftorgius  (1.  lii.  c.  15.)  the  chara6ler  and  adventures  of 
^tius  appear  fingular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  foftened  by 
the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  editor  Godefroy  (p.  153.))  who  was 
more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author,  has  colleiSled  the 
odious  circumftances  which  his  various  adverfaries  have  preferved  or 
invented. 

^8  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  rcfpeflcd  both  thofe 

ftflaiies,  iEtiu*  had  been  endowed  with  a  ftronger  underftanding, 

Z  2  and 
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CHAP,  captious  fyllogifms  from  the  logic  of  Ariftotle,  the 
fubtlc  iEtius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invin- 
cible difputant,  whom  it  was  impoffible  either  to 
filence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Arian  bifhops,  till  they  were 
forced  to  renounce,  and  even  to  perfecute,  a  dan- 
gerous ally,  who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reafoning, 
had  prejudiced  their  caufe  in  the  popular  opinion, 
and  offended  the  piety  of  their  moft  devoted  fol- 
lowers. 1.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creator 
fuggefted  a  fpecious  and  rerpe(flful  folution  of  the 
likenefs  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  j  and  faith  might 
humbly  receive  what  reafon  could  not  prefume  to 
deny,  that  the  Supreme  God  might  communicate 
his  infinite  perfections,  and  create  a  being  fimilar 
only  to  himfelf  *^  Thefe  Arians  were  powerfully 
fupported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their 
leaders,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  management 
of  the  Eufebian  intereft,  and  who  occupied  the 
principal  thrones  of  the  Eaft.  They  detefted, 
perhaps  with  fome  afFe<5lation,  the  impiety  of 
iEtius ;  they  profeiTcd  to  believe,  either  without 
referve,  or  according  to  the  fcriptures,  that  the 
Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  and 
limilar  only  to  the  Father.    But  they  denied,  that 

and  Eunoir.ius  had  acquired  more  art  and  learning  (Philoftorglus, 
1.  viii.  c.  i8.).  The  confeflion  and  apology  of  Eunomias  (Fabricias, 
Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  viii.  p.  258 — 305.)  is  one  of  the  few  heretical 
pieces  which  have  efcaped. 

69  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Eftius  and  Bull  (p.  297.), 
there  is  one  power>  that  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate 
to  a  creature.  Eftius,  who  fo  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omni-^ 
potence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  fcholallic  divine. 
Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecclef,  torn.  xvii.  p.  45. 

:  he 
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he  was  either  of  the  fame,  or  of  a  fimilar  fubftance  •,  ^  h^a 
fometimes  boldly  juftifying  their  difTent, and  fome- 
times  objeifling  to  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance, 
which  feems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at  leaft  a 
diftind,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  3.  The 
feci  which  aflerted  the  dodlrine  of  a  fimilar  fub- 
ftance, was  the  moft  numerous,  at  leaft  in  the 
provinces  of  Afiaj  and  when  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  were  afiembkd  in  the  council  of  Seleucia'% 
their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  biftiops. 
The  Greek  word,  which  was  chofen  to  exprefs 
this  myfterious  refemblance,  bears  fo  clofe  an 
affinity  to  the  orthodox  fymbol,  that  the  profane 
of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contefts 
which  the  difference  of  a  fingle  diphthong  excited 
between  the  Homooufians  and  the  Homoioufians, 
As  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  founds  and  cha- 
ra6lers  which  approach  the  neareft  to  each  other, 
accidentally  rcprefent  the  moft  oppofite  ideas,  the 
obiervation  would  be  itfelf  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
poffible  to  mark  any  real  and  fenfible  difcindion 
between  the  doflrine  of  the  Semi-Arians,  as  they 
were  improperly  flyled,  and  that  of  the  Catholics 
themfelves.  The  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  v;ho  in  his 
Phrygian  exile  very  wifely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of 
parties,  endeavours  to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and 
faithful  interpretation  ",  the  Homoioufion  may  be 

reduced 

70  Sabinus  (ap,  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  39.)  had  copieJ  tie  aiSls  ;  Atha- 
nafius  and  Hilary  have  explained  the  divifions  of  thii  Arian  fynod ; 
the  other  circumftances  which  are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collefted 
by  Baron i  us  and  Tillemont. 

7«  Fideli  et  pia  intelligentia.  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77.  p.  1193.     In  his 

Ihort  apologctical  notes  (firft  publifticd  by  the  Benedidines  from  a 

%  3  MS* 
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^  ?.  ^-  ^'  reduced  to  a  confubftantial  fenfe.  Yet  he  confefies 
Vm«  -v-  '-^  that  the  word  has  a  dark  and  fufpicious  afpefl ; 
and,  as  if  darknefs  were  congenial  to  theological 
difputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the 
doors  of  the  church,  alTailed  them  with  the  moft 
unrelenting  fury. 
faith  of  The  provinces  of  Esfvpt  and  Afia,  which  cul- 

the  Weft-  ^  ^^  ^ 

ernoiLa-  tivated  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks, 
fincnuc  .  j^^^  deeply  imbibed  the  venom  of  the  Arian  con- 
troverfy.  The  familiar  ftudy  of  the  Platonic 
fyftem,  a  vain  and  argumentative  difpofition,  a 
copious  and  fltxible  idiom,  fupplied  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  Eafl  with  an  inexhauftible  flow 
of  words  and  diftinftions  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of 
their  fierce  contentions,  they  eafily  forgot  the 
doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philofophy,  and 
the  fubmifiion  which  is  enjoined  by  religion. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  VV^eft  were  of  a  lefs  inqui- 
fitive  fpiritj  their  pafTions  were  not  fo  forcibly 
moved  by  invifible  objeds  j  their  minds  were  lefg 
frequently  exercifed  by  the  habits  of  difputej  and 
fuch  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  Hilary  himfelf,  above  thirty  years 
after  the  firft  general  council,  was  frill  a  ftranger 
to  the  Nicene  creed  ^\     The  Latins  had  received 

MS,  of  Cliartres)  he  obferves,  that  he  xifed  this  cautious  expieflion, 
qui  intelligerem  et  impiam,  p.  1206,  Seep.  1146.  Philoftorgius, 
who  favv  thofe  objefts  through  a  different  medium,  is  inclined  to  for- 
get the  difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular 
viii.  17.   and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 

7*  TeftorDcum  cocli  atque  terrae  mecum  neutrum  audilTcm,  femper 
tamen  utrumque  feufifTe.  .  ,  .  Regeneratus  pridem  &  in  epifcopati; 
^liquantiiper  manens  fidem  Nicenam  nunquam  nifi  exlulaturus  audivi. 
Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  xci.  p.  1205.  The  Beneditrlincs  are  perluaded 
rh^t  he  governed  the  diocefe  of  Poitiers  feveral  years  before  his 
fxile, 

;he 
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the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  ^SJ^^* 
and  doubtful  medium  of  a  tranflation.  The  i_  ^-  « 
poverty  and  ftubbornnefs  of  their  native  tongue, 
was  not  always  capable  of  affording  juft  equi- 
valents for  the  Greek  terms,  for  the  technical 
words  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  ",  which  had 
been  confecrated  by  the  gofpel  or  by  the  church;, 
to  exprefs  the  mylleries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  j 
and  a  verbal  defedl  might  introduce  into  the  Latin 
theology,  a  long  train  of  error  or  perplexity  ^*. 
But  as  the  weftern  provincials  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  derivino;  their  religion  from  an  orthodox 
fource,  they  preferved  with  fteadinefs  the  doi^lrine 
which  they  had  accepted  with  docility  ;  and  when 
the  Arian  peftilence  approached  their  frontiers, 
they  were  fupplied  with  the  feafonable  prc- 
fervative  of  the  Homooufion,  by  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Their  fentiments  and  their  council  of 
temper  were  difplayed  in  the  memorable  fvnod  of  i^'"^'"^' 

.    .  .  ,  --        •  A.D.  360. 

Rimini,  which  lurpaiied  in  numbers  the  council 
of  Nice,  fince  it  was  compofed  of  above  four  hun- 
dred bifhops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Illyricum.  From  the  firft  debates  it  appeared, 
that  only  fourfcore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party, 
though  they  affected  to  anathematife  the  name  and 
memory,  of  Arius.  But  this  inferiority  was  com- 
penfated  by  the  advantages  of  fkill,  of  experience, 

75  Seneca  (Ep'ift.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  the  to  cv  of  the  Pla- 
tonifts  (the  ens  of  the  bolder  fchoolnien)  could  not  be  expreffed  by  a 
Latin  noun. 

74  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at 
length  gave  to  a  numerical  rather  than  a  '^enericalMmiy  (fee  Petav.  torn, 
ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  424.)  was  favoured  by  the  Latin  language  j  t^io; 
feems  to  excite  the  idea  of  fubftancc,  tiir.itai  of  qualities. 

Z  4  and 
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CHAP,  and  of  difcipline  j  and  the  minority  was  conduced 

XXI.  . 

iL    /     '  by  Valens  and  Uriacius,  two  bifhops  of  Illyricum, 

who  had  fpeni  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts 
and  councils,  and  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
Eufebian  banner,  in   the  religious   wars   of  the 
Eaft.     By  their  argunnents  and  negociations,  they 
ennbarrafTed,  they  confounded,  they  at  laft  de- 
ceived, the  honeft  fimpiicity  of  the  Latin  bifhops  j 
who  fuffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  ex- 
torted from  their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity, 
rather  than  by  open  violence.     The  council  of 
Rimini  was  not  allov/ed  to  feparate,  till  the  mem- 
bers had  imprudently  fubfcribed  a  captious  creed, 
in  which  fome  expreflions,  fufceptible  of  an  here- 
tical   fenfe,  were   inferted    in    the   room    of  the 
Homooufion.      It   was   on  this  occafion,    that, 
according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was  furprifed  to 
find  itielf  Arian''^  .  But  the  bilhops  of  the  Latin 
provinces  had  no  fooner  reached  their  refpeftive 
diocefes,  than  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  and 
repentedof  their  weaknefs.  The  ignominious  capi- 
tulation was  rejected  with  difdain  and  abhorrence : 
and  the  Homooufian  (tandard,  which  had  been 
fhaken    but   not   overthrown,  was    more   firmly 
replanted  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Weft  ''^. 
Condufl  Such  was  the  rife  and  progrefs,  and  fuch  were 

of  the  em-  j^|^    natural  revolutions  of  thofe  theological  dif- 

perors  in  o 

the  Arian 

contro-  IS  Ingemuittotusorbis,  et  Arianum  feeflemiratuseft.  Hieronym. 

verfy.  adv.  Lucifer,  tom.  i.  p.  145. 

"3^  The  ftory  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by 

Sulpicius  Severus  (Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p,  4.19 — 430.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 

1647.),  and  by   Jerom,  in   his  dialogue  againft   the  Luciferians. 

The  defign  of  the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the  conduft  of  the  Latin 

bifhops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented, 

3  puces. 
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putes,  which  difturbed  the  pt^&ct  of  Chriftianity  ^  ^^^P* 
under  the  reigns  of  Conltamine  .^nd  of  his  fons.  <—  -y  .^ 
But  as  thofc  princes  prefumed  to  extend  their 
defpotifm  over  the  faith,  as  well  as  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes,  of  their  fubjcfts  ;  the  weight  of 
their  fuffrage  fometimes  inclined  the  ecclcfiaftical 
balance  :  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of 
Heaven  were  fettled,  or  changed,  or  modified, 
in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  unhappy  fpirit  of  difcord  which  pervaded  ^^'ffe- 

^  *  -^      *  _  *      ^  1  ence  or 

the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  interrupted  the  triumph  Conftan- 
of  Conftantinei  but  the  emperor  continued,  for  ^"d.  3^^ 
fome  time  to  view,  with  cool  and  carelefs  indif- 
ference, the  objeft  of  the  difpute.  As  he  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  appeafing  the 
quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addrefled  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  mo- 
derating epiftle  "  j  Vv'hich  may  be  afcribed,  with, 
far  greater  reafon,  to  the  untutored  fenfe  of  afoi- 
dier  and  ftatefman,  than  to  the  didlates  of  any  of 
his  epifcopal  counfellors.  He  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  whole  controverfy  to  a  trifling  and  fubtle 
queftion,  concerning  an  incomprehenfible  point 
of  the  law,  which  was  fooliflily  aikcd  by  the  bifhop, 
and  imprudently  relblved  by  the  prefbyter.  He 
laments  that  the  Chriftian  people,  who  had  the 
fame  God,  the  fame  religion,  and  the  fame  wor- 
Ihip,  fhould  be  divided  by  fuch  inconfiderablc 

77  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conftanl.  1.  ii.  c.  64. — 72.  The  principles  of 
toleration  and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epiftle,  have 
given  great  offence  to  Baronius,  Tillemont,  &c.  who  fuppofe  that  the 
emperor  had  fome  evil  counfellor,  either  Satan  or  Eufebius,  at  his 
elbow.    See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn,  ii.  p.  183. 

diftindions  j 
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CHAP,  diflinflions ;  and  he  ferioufly  recommends  to  the 

xxr  . 

*.  '  \'  -  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the  Greek 

philofophers ;  who    could    maintain   their  argu- 
ments without  lofing  their  temper,  and  affert  their 
freedom  without  violating  their  friendfliip.     The 
indifference  and  contempt  of  the  fovereign  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  the  moft  etfeftual  method  of 
filencing  the  difpute  :  if  the  popular  current  had 
been  lefs  rapid  and  impetuous  j  and  if  Conftan- 
tine  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  faclion  and  fanati- 
cifm,  could  have  prefer ved  the  calm  pofleffion  of 
his  own   mind.     But   his  ecclefiatlical   minilters 
foon  contrived  to  feduce  the  impartiality  of  the 
magiftrate,  and  to^  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  profe- 
RW  7fa!.     lyre.     He  was  provoked  by  the  infults  which  had 
*  *^"''  been  offered  to  his  ftatues ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the 
Ipreading  mifchief ;  and  he  extinguifhed  the  hope 
of  peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he 
aflembled  three  hundred  bilhops  within  the  walls 
of  the  fame  palace.   The  prefence  of  the  monarch 
fwelled  the  importance  of  the  debate ;  his  atten- 
tion multiplied  the   arguments  j  and  he  expofed 
his  perfon  with  a  patient  intrepidity,  which  ani- 
mated the  valour  of  the  combatants.     Notwith- 
itanding  the  applaufe  which  has  been  bellowed  on 
the  eloquence  and  fagacity  of  Conftantine '^  j  a 
Roman  general,  whole  religion  might  be  flill  a 
fubjeft  of  doubt,  and  whole  mind  had  not  been 
enlightened  either  by  ftudy  or  by  infpiration,  was 
indifferently   qualified  to  difcufs,  in    the    Greek 

f^  EufcbuiSj  in  Vit,  Conftantin,  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

language. 
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language,  a  metaphyfical  queftlon,  or  an  article  CHAP. 

of  faith.     But  the  credit  of  his  favourite  Ofius,  ■ ^,  ._; 

who  appears  to  have   prcfided  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  might  difpofe  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  party  ;    and  a  well-timed  infinuation, 
that  the  fame  Eufebius  of  Nicomcdia,  who  now 
proteded    the    heretic,    had    lately    aiTifled    the 
tyrant '',  might  exafperate  him  againft  their  ad» 
verfaries.     The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Con- 
flantinej  and  his  firm  declaration,  that  thofe  who 
refilled  the  divine  judgment  of  the  fynod,  muft 
prepare  themfelves  for  an  immediate  exile,  anni- 
hilated the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  oppofition  ;  which 
from  feventeen,  was  almioft  inftanrly  reduced  to 
two,    protefting    bifhops.     Eufebius  of  Ccefarea 
yielded  a  reluctant  and  ambiguous  confent  to  the 
Homooufion  ^°j  and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the 
Nicomedian  Eufebius  ferved  only  to  delay,  about 
three  months,  his  dijgrace  and  exile  ^\  .  The  im-  Heperf^- 
pious  Arius  was  banifned  into  one  of  the  remote  An"n  ^^ 
provinces  of  Illyricum  j  his  perfon  and  difciples 
were   branded  by  law,  with  the  odious  name  of 

'9  Theodoret  has  preferved  (1.  1.  c.  20.)  an  epiftle  from  Conftan- 
tine  to  the  people  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  him- 
felf  the  public  accufer  of  one  of  his  fubjefts ;  he  ftyles  Eufebius, 
0  Tv;  TfprtvT :;<});  w/xorr.ro;  trvfjiuucnq ;  and  complains  of  his  hoftile 
bfihaviour  during  the  civil  war. 

^^  See  in  Socrates  (1.  j.  c.  8.),  or  rather  In  Theodoret  (I.  i.  c.  12.), 
an  original  letter  of  Eufebius  of  Caefarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
juftify  his  fubfcribing  the  Homooufion.  The  character  of  Eufebius 
has  always  been  a  problem ;  but  thofe  who  have  read  the  fecond 
critical  epiftle  of  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  30-.-69,),  muft 
entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  fmcerity 
of  the  bifliop  of  Caefarea. 

i*'  Athanafius,  torn.  i.  p.  727.  Phlloftorgius,  1.  i.  c.  10.  and 
Godifioy's  Commentary,  p.  4.1. 

Torphyrians  j 


A.  D 
328-337 
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CHAP.  Porphyriansi  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the 
t_  '  .  flames }  and  a  capital  punifhment  was  denounced 
againft  thofe  in  whofe  poiTelTion  they  fhould  be 
found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  fpirit 
of  controverfy,  and  the  angry  farcaftic  ftyle  of  his 
cdi£ls  was  defigned  to  infpire  his  fubjefts  with  the 
hatred  which  he  had  conceived  againlt  the  enemies 
ofChriil^ 
•ndtheor-  But,  as  if  the  condu(5l  of  the  emperor  had  been 
party,  guided  by  paffion  inftead  of  principle,  three  years 
from  the  council  of  Nice  were  fcarcely  elapfed, 
before  he  difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  mercy, 
and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  profcribed 
feft,  which  was  fecretjy  protected  by  his  favourite 
fifter.  The  exiles  were  recalled  j  and  Eufebius, 
who  gradually  refumed  his  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Confl:antine,  was  reflored  to  the  epifcopal 
throne,  from  which  he  had  been  ignomlnioufly 
degraded. '  Arius  himfelf  was  treated  by  the  whole 
court  with  the  refpeft  which  would  have  been  due 
to  an  innocent  and  oppreflTed  man.  His  faith  was 
approved  by  the  fynod  of  Jerufalem  j  and  the 
emperor  feemed  impatient  to  repair  his  injufl:ice, 
by  ifiuing  an  abfolute  command,  that  he  fliould 
be  folemniy  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the 
cathedral  of  Conflantinople,  On  the  fame  day, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  triumph  of  Arius, 
he  expired  ; — and  the  flrange  and  horrid  circum- 
llances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  fufpicion,  that 

"*  Sociatesj  1.  i.  c  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addrefled 
to  the  feveral  cities,  Conftantine  employed  againft  the  heretics  the 
jirms  of  ridicule  and  emic  raillery. 

the 
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the  orthodox  faints  had  contributed,  more  effica-  CHAP. 

XXI 

cioufly  than  by  their  prayers,  to  deliver  the  church 
from  the  moft  formidable  of  her  enemies  ^*,  The 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Athana- 
fius  of  Alexandria,  Euftathius  of  Antioch,  and 
'  Paul  of  Conftantinople,  were  depofed  on  various 
accufations,  by  thefentence  of  numerous  councils; 
and  were  afterwards  banifhed  into  diftant  pro- 
vinces by  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  who, 
in  the  lad  moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites 
of  baptifm  from  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Nicomedia. 
The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Conftantine  can- 
not be  juftified  from  the  reproach  of  levity  and 
weaknefs.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  unfkilled 
in  the  ftratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be 
deceived  by  the  modeft  and  fpecious  profefTions 
of  the  heretics,  whofe  fentiments  he  never  per- 
feflly  underftood ;  and  while  he  proteded  Arius, 
and  perfecuted  Athanafius,  he  ftill  confidered  the 
council  of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  own  reign  ^*. 

2J  We  derive  the  original  ftory  from  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  670,), 
who  exprefles  fome  relu6lance  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
He  might  exaggerate ;  but  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria 
and  Conftantinople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  invent, 
Thofe  who  prefs  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius  (his 
bowels  fuddenly  burft  out  in  a  privy)  muft  make  their  option  between 
pcijon  and  miracle. 

*4-  The  change  in  the  fentiments,  or  at  lead  in  the  conduft,  of 
Conftantine,  may  be  traced  in  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  23, 
1.  iv.  C.41.),  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  23  —  39.),  Sozomcn  (1.  ii.  c.  16 — 3+.)> 
Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  14 — 340>  ^"'i  Philoftoigius  (1.  ii.  c.  i — 17). 
But  the  firft  of  thefe  writers  was  too  near  the  fcene  of  aflion, 
and  the  others  were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  fingular  enough,  that 
the  important  tail;  of  continuing  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  Ihould 
have  been  left  for  two  laymen  and  a  heretic. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  fons  of  Conflantine  mufb  have  been  admit* 

« — !^ — I  ted  from  their  childhood  into  the  rank  of  cate- 

Ss"fo-"'  chumens,  but  they  imitated,  in  the  delay  of  their 

vours  the  baptifm,  the  example  of  their  father.     Like  him, 

Anans,  ,  r  i  i     •      •      i 

A.  D.  they  preiumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on 
337—361.  myfleries  into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly 
initiated  ^'  :  and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troveriy  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the 
fcntiments  of  Conllantius  ;  who  inherited  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Eaft,  and  acquired  the  poflefllon  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  prefoyter  or  bifhop, 
who  had  fecreted  for  his  ufe  the  teftament  of  the 
deceafed  emperor,  improved  the  fortunate  occa- 
fion  which  had  introduced  him  to  the  familiarity 
of  a  prince,  whofe  public  counfcls  were  always 
iwayed  by  his  domettic  favourites.  The  eunuchs 
and  flaves  difFufed  the  fpiritual  poifon  through 
the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infe6lion  was  com- 
municated by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards, 
and  by  the  emprefs  to  her  unfufpicious  hufband  ^^ 
The  partiality  which  Conftantius  always  exprefled 
towards  the  Eufebian  faction,  was  infenfibly  forti- 
fied by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  leaders  -, 
and  his  viftory  over  the  tyrant  Magnentius  en- 
creafed  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability,  to  em- 
ploy the  arms  of  power  in  the  caufe  of  Arianifm. 
While  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains 

s>  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  facramentum  fidei  meilto  vide- 
retur  potuiffe  nefcire.     Snip.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  4.10. 

S6  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  a.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18,  Athanaf.  torn.  i. 
p.  813.  834.  He  obferves,  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  Son.  Compare  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  3.  with  a  certain  genealogy  in  CarJide  (ch.  iv.),  which 
ends  with  one  of  the  firft  companions  of  Chrifiopher  Columbus. 

of 
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of  Murfa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals  depended  ^  ^  :^  ^• 
on  the  chance  of  war,  the  fon  of  Conflantine  pafTed  » — ^,-l-» 
tlie  anxious  moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs, 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Flis  fpiritual  com- 
forter, Valens,  the  Arian  billiop  of  the  diocefe, 
employed  the  moft  artful  precautions  to  obtain 
fuch  early  intelligence  as  might  fecure  either  his 
favour  or  his  efcape.  A  fecret  chain  of  fwifc  and 
trufty  mefiengers  informed  him  of  the  viciffitudes 
of  the  battle ;  and  while  the  courtiers  flood 
trembling  round  their  affrighted  mailer,  Valens 
afTured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave  way;  and 
infinuated  with  fome  prefence  of  mind,  that  the 
glorious  event,  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an 
angel.  The  grateful  emperor  afcribed  his  fuccefs 
to  the  merits  and  intercefllon  of  the  bifl:iop  of 
Murfa,  whofe  faith  had  defer ved  the  public  and 
miraculous  approbation  ofHeaven  ^^.  TheArians, 
who  confidered  as  their  own  the  vidlory  of  Con- 
ftantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his  Father  ^*. 
Cyril,  bifhopof  Jerufalem,  immediately  compofed 
the  defcription  of  a  celellial  crofs,  encircled  with 
a  fplendid  rainbow ;  which  during  the  feftival  of 
Pentecoft,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,   had 

^1  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  405,  406. 

^^  Cyril  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353.  N°  26.)  expreisiy  obferves, 
that  in  tlie  reign  of  Conflantine  the  crofs  had  been  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  in" the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantius,  in  the  midft  of  the  heavens.  This  oppofition  evidently 
proves,  that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  ftupendous  miracle  to  which 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine  is  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the 
more  furpriling,  fince  it  was  no  more  than  twclv(^years  after  his 
death  that  Cyril  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  by  the  imme- 
diate fuccelTor  of  Eufebius  of  C«farea.  See  Tillemont,  Mem, 
Kcclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  715. 

*  appeared 


councils. 
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CHAP,  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of 
the  holy  city  ^^.  The  lize  of  the  meteor  was  gra- 
dually magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  hiftorian  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  confpicuous  to  the 
two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  -,  and  that 
the  tyrant,  who  is  purpofely  reprefented  as  an 
idolater,  fled  before  the  aufpicious  fign  of  ortho- 
dox Chriftianity^'^. 

Arian  The  fentiments   of  a  judicious  flranger,  who 

has  impartially  confidered  the  progrefs  of  civil  or 
ecclefiaftical  difcord,  are  always  entitled  to  our 
notice  :  and  a  fliort  paflage  of  Ammianus,  who 
ferved  in  the  armies,  and  ftudied  the  charafler,  of 
Conflantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  many 
pages  of  theological  inveclives.  "  The  Chriftian 
*'  religion,  which,  in  itfelf,"  fays  that  moderate 
hiftorian,  "  is  plain  and  fimple,  he  confounded 
*'  by  the  dotage  of  fuperftition.  Inftead  of  re- 
•«  conciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
"  rity,  he  chcrifhed  and  propagated,  by  verbal 
*^  difputes,  the  differences  which  his  vain  curiofity 
*'  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
"  troops  of  bifhops,  galloping  from  every  fide  to 
"  the  aflemblies,  which  they  call  fynods  j  and 
"  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the  whole  fedl  to 
"  their  ov/n  particular  opinions,  the  public  eftab- 

89  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril 
might  be  affifted  by  feme  natural  appearances  of  a  folar  halo. 

9°  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of 
the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus  (See 
Gothofred.  Diifert.  p.  188.).  They  could  not  refufe  a  miracle, 
even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

"  lifliment 
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'^  lifhment  of  the  pods  was  almoft  ruined  by  their  C  ha  p, 
"  hady  and  repeated  iournies"'."  Our  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tranfadions 
of  the  reign  of  Conftantiiis,  would  furnifh  an 
ample  commentary  on  this  remarkable  pafTage  ; 
"wiiich  juftiiies  the  rational  apprehenfions  of  Atha- 
nafius,  that  the  reftlcfs  adivity  of  the  clergVi  who 
wandered  round  the  empire  in  fearch  of  the  true 
faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of 
the  unbelieving  world  ^'".  As  foon  as  the  emperor 
was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  vyar,  he 
devoted  the  leifureof  his  winter-quarters  at  Aries, 
Milan,  Sirmium,  and  -Conftantinople,  -to  the 
amufement  or  toils  of  controverfy  :  the  fword  of 
the  magiftrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  un- 
flieathed,  to  enforce  thereafons  of  the  theologian  j 
and  as  he  oppofed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it 
is  readily  confeffed  that  his  incapacity  and  igno- 
rance were  equal  to  his  prefumption  ^^  The 
eunuchs,  the  women,  and  the  bilhops,  who  go- 
verned the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor, 
had  infpired  him  with  an  infuperable  didike  to 
the  Homooufion  j  but  his  timid  confcience  was 

9'  So  curious  a  pafiage  well  deferves  to  be  tranfcribsd.  Chrifti- 
anam  religionem  abf'olutam  ct  fur.j-licem,  anili  fupcrftitione  confun- 
dens  ;  in  qu a  Icrutanda  perplexius,  quani  componenda  gravius  excitaret 
difcidia  plurima  j  quae  progrcffa  iufius  aluit  conceitatione  verborum, 
ut  catervis  antiftltum  jumentis  pubKcis  ulti^o  citroque  difcurrtntibus, 
per  fynodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omncm  ad  fuum  trahere 
conantur  (Valefius  reads  conatur)  rei  vehiculavi;e  toncideret  nervos. 
Ammianus,  xxi.  i6. 

9-  Athanaf.  tern.  i.  p.  %-jo. 

93  Socrates,  1.  ii,  c.  35 — 47.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  11 — 30.  Tlieo- 
doret,  1.  ii.  c.  i2 — 32.  Philoftorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4 — 12.  1.  v.  c.  i — 4. 
I.  vi.  c.  1—5. 

Vol.  Ill,  A  a  alarmed 
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c  H  AP,  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  j^tius.  The  guilt  of 
that  atheift  was  aggravated  by  the  fufpicious 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus  j  and  even  the 
deaths  of  the  Lnperial  minifters,  who  had  been 
maffacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  that  dangerous  fophift.  The  mind 
of  Conftantius,  which  could  neither  be  mode- 
rated by  reafon,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  fide  of  the  dark  and  empty 
abyfsj  by  his  horror  of  the  oppofite  extreme  :  he- 
alternately  embraced  and  condemned  the  fenti- 
ments,  he  lucceflively  banilhed  and  recalled  the 
leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  fadions  ^\ 
During  the  feafon  of  public  bufinefs  or  feftivity, 
he  employed  Vv'hole  days,  and  even  nights,  in 
fele<5ling  the  words,  and  weighing  the  fyllables, 
which  compofed  his  flu6luating  creeds.  The 
fiibjeft  of  his  meditation  ftill  purfued  and  occupied 
hisTiumbers  j  the  incoherent  dreams  of  the  em- 
peror were  received  as  celeflial  vifions  j  and  he 
accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  billiop 
of  bifnops,  from  thofe  ecclefiailics  who  forgot  the 
intereil  of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their 
paflions.  The  defign  of  eftablifiiing  an  uniform- 
ity of  doflrine,  which  had  engaged  him  to  con- 
vene fo  many  fynods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum, 
and  Afia,    was   repeatedly    baffled  by    his   own 

5+  Sozomeii,  1.  iv.  c,  23.  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  S31.  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  vii,  p.  94.7.)  has  colle6led  feveral  inftances  of 
the  hauglity  fanaticilm  of  Conlhntius  from  the  detached  tieatifes  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  The  very  titles  of  thefe  treatifes  Infpire  zeal 
and  terror  5  «' Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio."  "  De  Regibus  Apofta- 
*'  ticis."  "  De  non  conveniendo  cum  Hxretico,"  *'  De  non  par- 
"  cendo  in  Deum  delinquentibus." 
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levity>  by  the  divifions  of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  ^  ha  p. 

refiftance  of  the  catholics  ;  and  he  refolved,  as  ^ ^ — » 

the  lad  and  decifive  effort,  imperioufly  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council.  The  deftruftive 
earthquake  of  Nicomedia,  the  difHculry  of  finding 
a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  fome  fecret  mo- 
tives of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in  the  fum- 
mons.  The  bifliops  of  the  Eaft  were  direfted  to 
meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Ifauria ;  while  thofe  of  the 
Wefl  held  their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the 
coafl  of  the  Hadriatic ;  and,  inftead  of  two  or 
three  deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole 
epifcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The 
Eaflern  council,  after  confuming  four  days  in 
fierce  and  unavailing  debate,  feparated  without 
any  definitive  conclufion.  The  council  of  the 
Weft  was  protraded  till  the  feventh  month. 
Taurus,  the  Praetorian  prsfeft,  was  inflruited. 
not  to  difmifs  the  prelates  till  they  fhould  all  be 
united  in  the  fame  opinion  j  and  his  efforts  were 
fupported  by  a  power  of  banifhing  fifteen  of  the 
moft  refraftory,  and  a  promife  of  the  confulfhip 
if  he  atchieved  fo  difficult  an  adventure.  His  A.D.  360. 
prayers  and  threats,  the  authority  of  the  fovereign, 
the  fophiflry  of  Valens  and  Urfacius,  the  diftrefs 
of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy 
of  a  hopelefs  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluftant 
confent  of  the  bifliops  of  Rimini.  The  deputies 
of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  attended  the  emperor 
in  the  palace  of  Conftantinople,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  fatisfadion  of  impofing  on  the  world  a  pro- 
felTion  of  faith  which  eftabliftied  the  likenefs,  with- 
out expreffing  the  CGnfubftantiality^  of  the  Son  of 
A  a  2  God. 
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c  ii^A  p.  God  ".     But  the  triumph  of  Arianifm  had  been 
w—v-L-.  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox  clergy. 
Whom  it  was  impoffible. either  to  intimidate  or  to 
corrupt ;  and   the  reign   of  Conflantius  was  dif- 
graced   by  the  unjuft  and  inefi^eclual  perfecution 
,  of  the  great  Athanafius. 
ciiaraaer        V/c  have  fcldom  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
turlstf""  ^'^'^^-^'  ^'^  ^^'^^  ^'  fpeculative  life,  what  efFed  may 
Athana-     ^g  produccd,   or   what   obftacles    may   be   fur- 
mounted,   by  the  force  of  a  fingle  mind,  when  it 
is  inflexibly   applied  to  the  purfuit  of  a   fingle 
objeft.     The  immortal  name  of  Athanafius  ^'  will 
never  be  feparated  from  the  Catholic  doftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  whofe  defence  he  confecrated  every 
moment  and  every  faculty  of  his  being.     Edu- 
cated in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had  vigoroufly 
oppofed  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Arian  herefy  :  he 
exercifed   the   important  fun6lions    of  fecretary 
under  the  aged  prelate;  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Nicene  council  beheld  with  furprife  and  refpeft, 
the  rifing  virtues  of  the  young  deacon.    In  a  time 
of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of 

VS  Snip.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  if.  p.  418 — 43.0,  Tiie  Greek 
hillorhns  were  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  Weft. 

96  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  compofed  a  panegyric 
infteadofa  life  of  Athanafius;  but  we  fhould  enjoy  and  improve 
the  advantage  of  drawing  our  moft  authentic  materials  from  the  rich 
iund  of  his  own  epililes  and  apologies  (torn.  i.  p.  670 — 951-).  I 
Hial]  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  j.),  who  pub- 
liilied  the  firll  edition  of  his  hiftory  without  giving  hinifelf  the  trouble 
to  confult  tiie  writings  of  Athanafius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more 
curious  Sozom.en  ;  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  conneft  the  life  of 
Athanafius  with  the  feries  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftoiy.  The  diligence  of 
Tiliemont  (torn,  viii.)  and  of  the  Eenediifline  editors,  has  coUeftetl 
every  fail,  and  examiiied  every  difficulty, 

rank 
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rank  are  fomctimes  fuperfeded  ;  and  within  five  chap. 
months   after  his   return  from  Nice,  the  deacon   lJX-— » 
Athanafius  was  featedon  the  archiepifcopal  throne 
of  Egypt.      He   filled  that  eminent  ftation  above     A.  D. 
forty-fix  years,  and  his  long  adminiftration  was   ^"  ■t3'^3. 
fpent  in  a  perpetual  combat  againft  the  povv'crs  of 
Arianifm.     Five   times  was  Athanafius  expelled 
from   his  throne;   twenty   years   he  pafied  as  an 
exile  or  a  fugitive;  and  almoft  every  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  fuccefllvely  witnefs  to  his 
merit,  and  his  fiitferings  in  the  caufe  of  the  Ho- 
mooufion,  which  he  conficiercd  as  the  folepleafure 
and  bufinefs,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory,  of  his 
life.     AmidO  the  florrns  of  perfecution,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous 
of  fame,  carelefs  of  fafetv  i   and  although  his  mind 
was  tainted  by  trie  contagion  of  fanaticifm,  Atha- 
nafius   difplayed  a  fupenority   of  character  and 
abilities,  which  would   have   qualified   him,    far 
better  than  the  degenerate  fons  of  Conftantine, 
for  the  government    of  a  great  monarchy.     His 
learning   was  much  Itfs  profound  and  extenfive 
than  that  of  Eufebius  of  Csfarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  noi;   be  compared  with  the  po- 
liflied  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Bafil  j   but  wliencver 
the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  jufl:ify 
his  fentiments  or  his  conducfb,  his  unpremeditated 
ilyle,  either  of  fpeaking   or   wriiing,   was   clear, 
forcible,  and  perfuafivc.     He   has    always  beea 
revered  in  the  orthodox  fciiool,  as  one  of  rr;e  moft 
accurate  maft:ers  of  the  Chn'    an  theology  j   and 
jhe  was  fuppofed'  to  poflefs  t\v<>  pro'une  fcieHCCSj, 
Jefs  adapted  to  the  epifcopal  character  ;  thv  iiiiow- 
A  a  3  Icd^Q 
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CHAP,  ledge  of  iurifprudence  ^\  and  that  of  divination  ''. 
xxr.  o         J        r  ■' 

Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which 
impartial  reafoners  might  afcribe  to  the  experience 
and  judgnient  of  Athanafius,  were  attributed  by 
his  friends  to  heavenly  infpiration,  and  imputed 
by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanafiusv/as  continually  engaged  with 
the  prejudices  and  pafTions  of  every  order  of  men 
from  the  monk  to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  his  firft  and  moll:  important 
fcience.     He  preferved  a  difi:in6l  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  fcene  which  was   incelfantly  fhifting:; 
and  never  failed  to  improve  thofe  decifive  mo- 
ments which  are  irrecoverably  paft  before  they  are 
perceived  by  a  common  eye.     The  archbifhop  of 
Alexandria  was  capable  of  diftinguifhing  how  far 
he  might  boldly  command,   and  where  he  muft: 
dextroufiy  infmuate  j  hov/  long  he  might  contend 
with  power,  and  when  he  muft  withdraw  from  per- 
fecution  i  and  while  he  dire£led  the  thunders  of 
the  church  againfl:  herefy  and  rebellion,  he  could 
■aflfume,  in  the  bofom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible 
and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.     The 
eleilion  of  Athanafius  has  not  efcaped  the  reproach 
of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ^'  j  but  the  pro- 
priety 

97  Sulpicius  Severus  (Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  396.)  calls  him  a 
lawyer,  a  iurifconfiilt.  This  charafter  cannot  now  be  difcovered 
either  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Athanafius. 

9^  Dicebatur  enim .  fatidicarum  fortium  fidem,   qureve  aiigurales 
portenderent  alltes  fcientiffime  callens  aliquoties  praedixiffe  fiitura.  • 
Ammianus,  xv.  7,     A  prophecy,  or  rather   a  joke,  is  related  by 
Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  10.),  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows  fpeak 
Latin)  that  Athanafius  underftood  the  language  of  the  crows. 

99  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanafius  was  flightly  mentioned 
in  the  councils  which  were  held  againft  him.     See  Philoilorg.  1.  ii. 

C.  II, 
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priety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  afi-edlions  ^  ^  /^  ^' 
both   of  the   clergy  and    of  the   people.      The  u,   y-^ 
Alexandrians  were  impatient  to  rife  in  arnns  for 
the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  paftor.     In 
his  diftrefs  he  always  derived  fupport,  or  at  lead 
confolation,  from  the  f;uthful  attachment  of  his 
parochial  clergy ;  and    the    hundred    bilhops  of 
Egypt  adhered,   with  unlhaken  zeal,  to  the  caufe 
of  Athanafius.     In  the  modefl  equipage,   which 
pride  and  policy  would  affefb,  he  frequently  per- 
formed the  epifcopal  vifitation  of  his  provinces, 
from   the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of 
^Ethiopia;  familiarly  convcrfing  with  the  meaneft 
of  the  populace,   and  humbly  faluting  the  faints 
and  hermits  of  the  defert  '°°.     Nor  was  it  only  in 
ecclefiaftical  affemblies,  among  men  whofe  edu- 
cation and  manners  were  fimilar  to  his  own,    that 
Athanafius  difplayed  the  afcendancy  of  his  genius. 
He  appeared  with  eafy  and  refpedful  firmnefs  in 
the  courts  of  princes  j  and  in  the  various  turns  of 
his  profperous  and  adverfe  fortune,  he  never  loft 
the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the  eftcem  of  his 
enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  refifted  the  Pei;fe- 
great  Conftantine,  who  had  repeatedly  fignified  againii 

Athana- 
lius, 
c.  II,  and  Godefroy,  p.  71  :  but  it  can  fcarccly  befiippofed  thatthe   A.D.  330. 
affembly  of  the  birtiops  of  Egypt  would  Iblemnly  atteft  di  public  falfe- 
hood.     Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 

Jso  See  the  Hiftoiy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Defert,  publiftied  by  Rof- 
weide  :  and  Tillcmont  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  vii.,  in  the  lives  of  An- 
tony, Pachomius,  &c.  Athanafius  himfelf,  who  did  not  difdaln  to 
compofe  the  life  of  his  friend  Anthony,  has  carefully  obferved  how 
often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophefied  the  mifchiefs  of  the 
Arian  Herefy.    Athanaf,  torn.  ii.  p.  49a.  498,  &c. 

A  a  4  his 
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^i?/^  ^'  his  will,  that  Arius  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  Ca- 
tholic  communion  '°'.  The  emperor  refpeifled, 
and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  refolution  j  and 
the  fadion  who  confidered  Athanafius  as  their 
moft  formidable  enemy,  were  conftrained  to  dif- 
Temble  their  hatred,  and  filently  to  prepare  an 
indirect  and  diftant  affault.  They  fcatcered 
rumours  and  fufpicions,  reprefented  tjie  arch- 
bifhop  as  a  proud  and  opprelnve  tyrant,  and 
boldly  accufed  him  of  violating  the  treaty  v/hich 
had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council,  vv-ith  the 
fchifmatic  followers  of  Meletius  '°''.  Athanafius 
had  openly  difapproved  that  ignominious  peace, 
and  the  emperor  v/as  difpofed  to  believe,  that  he 
had  abufed  his  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  power,  to 
perlecute  thofe  odious  lectaries  j  that  he  had  facri- 
legioufly  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches 
of  Marsotis :  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprifoned 
{ix  of  their  billiops ;  and  that  Arfenius,  a  fcventh 
bifliop  of  the  fame  party,  had  been  murdered,  or 
at  lead  m.ucilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  pri- 

'''=»  At  firfl:  Conllantine  threatened  in  fpeaking,  but  requefted  in 
'Hinting,  xaj  ayi^ai^if);  fji-v  ijtei?  =(,  yoa^ajv  os.  v^.a.  His  letteis  gradually 
aflumed  a  menacing  tor.e  ;  but  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of 
the  church  fliould  be  open  to  a!/,  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of 
Arius.  Athanafius,  like  a  fkilful  politician,  has  accurately  marked 
(hefe  diltiniStions  (torn.  i.  p.  788),  which  allowed  him  fome  fcope 
for  excufe  and  dslay. 

•°i  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatifts  in  Africa,  were 
produced  by  an  epifcopal  quarrel  which  arofe  from  _t he  perfecution. 
I  have  not  leifure  to  purfue  the  obfcure  controverfy,  which  fcems  to 
have  been  mifreprefented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanafius,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  Epiphanius.  See  Mofheini's  General  Hiftory  of  the 
Chui'ch,  vol.  i.  p.  aoj. 

mate 
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mate  '°^  Thefe  charges,  which  afFefted  his  ho-  ^  h  .-\  P. 
noiir  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Condantineto  ^ — \ — » 
his  brother  Dalmatius  the  Cenfor,  who  refided  at 
Antioch  ;  the  fynods  of  C:Efarea  and  Tyre  were 
fuccefTively  convened  ;  and  ihe  bilhops  of  the  Eaft 
were  inftrufted  to  judge  the  caufe  of  Athanafius, 
before  they  proceeded  to  confecrate  the  new 
cliurch  of  the  Refurreftion  at  Jerufalem.  The 
primate  niight  be  confcious  of  his  innocence i 
but  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  fame  implacable  fpi- 
rit  which  had  diflated  tlie  accirfarion,  would  direct 
the  proceeding,  and  pronounce  the  fentence.  He 
prudefttly  declined  the  tribunal  of  his  enemies, 
defpifed  the  fummons  of  the  fynod  of  Cffifarea  j 
and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  fubmitted  to 
the  peremptory  commands  of  the  emperor,  who 
threatened  to  punifii  his  criminal  difobedience  if 
he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  council  of  Tyre  ^°*. 
Before  Athanafius,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  A.D.355. 
prelates,  failed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wifely  fe- 
cured  the  alliance  of  the  Meletians  j  and  Arfenius 
himfclf,  his  imaginary  vitlim,  and  his  fecret 
friend,  was  privately  concealed  in  his  train.  The 
fynod  of  Tyre  was  condufted  by  Eufebius  of 
Csefarea,  v/ith  more  pafiion,  and  with  lefs  arr, 
than  his  learning  and  experience  might  promife ; 

i<^5  The  treatment  of  the  fix  biflicps  is  fpecified  by  Sozomen  (I.  il. 
c.  ?.5.)  ;  but  Athar.afius  himfejf,  fo  copious  on  the  fubjeft  of  i^rfe- 
pius  and  the  chalice,  leaves-  this  grave  accufation  without  a  reply. 

104  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  28.  Sozomen,  1.  ii. 
c.  zc..  The  emperor,  in  his  Epiltle  of  Convocation  (Eufeb.  in  Vit. 
Conlbnt.  1.  iv.  c.  41.),  feems  to  prejudge  fome  members  of  the 
cicrgy,  and  it  Was  mor;  than  probable  that  the  fynod  would  apply 
tliole  reproache,s  to  Athanafius. 

his 
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CHAP,  his  numerous  fadion  repeated  the  names  of  ho- 

XXI.  .    .  ,  J  11' 

micKie  and  tyrant;  and  their  clamours  were  en- 
couraged by  the  feeming  patience  ,of  Athanafius  ; 
v/ho  expeded  the  decifive  moment  to   produce 
Arfenius   alive  and   unhurt  in  the  midft  of  the 
affembly.     The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did 
not  admit   of  fuch  clear  and  fatisfadlory  replies  ; 
yet  the  archbilhop  was  able  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
i-illagCj  where  he  was  accufed  of  breaking  a  con- 
fecrated   chalice,  neither    church    nor    altar    nor 
chalice  could  really  exift.     The  Arians,  who  had 
fecretly  determined  the  guilt  and  condem'nation 
of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  difguife 
their  injuftice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms  : 
the  fynod  appointed   an  epifcopal  commiffion  of 
fix  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  fpot;  and 
this  meafure,  which  v/as  vigoroufly  oppofed  by 
the  Egyptian  bifliops,  opened  new  fcenes  of  vio- 
lence and  perjury  '°\     After    the  return   of  the 
deputies  from  Alexandria,    the   majority    of  the 
council  pronounced  the  final  fentence  of  degrada- 
tion and  exile  againft  the  primate  of  Egypt.   The 
decree,  expreffed  in  the  fierceft  language  of  ma- 
lice and  revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  catholic  church ;  and  the  biihops 
immediately  refumed  a  mild  and  devout  afpeft, 
fuch   as    became   their   holy   pilgrimage  to   the. 
Sepulchre  of  Chriil  ''\ 

'"•5  See,  in  partinilar,  the  fccond  Apology  of  Athanafius  (torn.  i. 
p.  763—808.),  and  his  Epiftles  to. the  Monks  (p.  808— S6G.). 
They  are  juftified  by  original  and  authentic  documents;  but  they 
would  infpire  more  confidence,  if  he  appeared  lefs  innocent,  and  his 
enemies  lefs  abfurd. 

^^^  EufcbiK.s  in  Vit.  Conftsntin.  1.  iv.  c,  4.1— 47. 

But 
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But  the  iniiiftice  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  iudsfes  CHAP. 

.  XXI. 

had  not  been  countenanced  by  the  fubnaiffion,  or  .     -^,-._} 
even  by  the   prefence,  of  Athanafius.     He  re-  ^^'.*  ^'"^ 
folved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  a.d'.  336. 
whether  the  throne  was  inaccefTible  to  the  voice 
of  truth  J  and  before  the  final  fcntence  could  be 
pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw 
himfelf  into  a  bark,  which  was  ready  to  hoift  fail 
for  the  Imperial  city .     The   requeft  of  a  formal 
audience  might  have  been  oppofed  or  eluded; 
but  Athanafius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the 
moment  of  Conftantine's  return  from  an  adjacent 
villa,  and  boldly  encountered  his  angry  fovereign 
as  he  pafTed  on  horfeback  through  the  principal 
ftreet  of  Conftantinople.    So  ilrange  an  apparition 
excited    his    furprife    and    indignation  j    and   the 
guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importunate 
fuitorj  but  his  refentment  was  fubdued  by  invo- 
luntary   refpeft  ;  and  the   haughty  fpirit   of  the 
emperor  was  awed  by  the  couraqe  and  eloquence 
of  a    bifhop,    who    implored    his    juftice,    and 
awakened  his  confcience  '^^     Conftantine  liflened 
to  the  complaints   of  Athanafius  with  impartial 
and  even  gracious  attention  ;  the  members  of  the 
fynod  of  Tyre  were   fumm.oned   to  juftify   their 
proceedings  i   and  the  arts  of  the  Eiifebian  fa6lion 
would  have  been   confounded  ;   if  they  had   not 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the  dex- 
terous fuppofition  of  an  unpardonable  offence  ;   a 
criminal  defign  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn- 

^°7  Alhanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  clcdicated  to  St.  Atha- 
nafius, this  fituation  would  afford  a  better  fub3e(5l  for  a  pi(5lure,  than 
woft  of  the  itojies  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms, 

fleet 
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CHAP,  fleet  of  Alexandria,   which  fupplied   the  fubfift- 
1^1  -,.-'■■■   trnce  of  the  new  capital  '°^     The  emperor  was 
fatisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  fecured 
by  the  r.bfence  of  a  popular  leader  j  but  he  refufed 
'   to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepifcopal  throne ; 
and  the  fentence,  which,  after  long  hefitation,  he 
pronounced,     was    that    of  a  jealous    oflracifin, 
rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.     In  the  re- 
mote province    of  Gaul,    but  in  the  hofpitable 
court  of  Treves,  Athanafius  pafled  about  twenty- 
ei^ht  months.  The  death  of  the  emperor  changed 
the  face  of  public  affairs  j  and,  amidft  the  gene- 
andrefto-    ral  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  was 
A.'d-'338.  reftored  to  his  country  by  an  honourable  edidl  of 
the  younger  Conftantine,  who  cxprefled  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  venerable 
gueft  ''\ 
HJsfecond       The  death  of  that  prince  expofed  Athanafius  to 
A.D^  "^u  '^  ^scond  perfecution  -,  and  the  feeble  Conftantius, 
the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  foon  became  thefecret 
accomplice  of  the  Eufebians.     Ninety  bidiops  of 
that  {e-3:  or  fadlion  afiembled  at  Antioch,  under 

jc8  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (In  Vit. 
Sopbift.  p.  36,  37.  edit.  Commeiin)  a  ftiange  example  of  the  cruelly 
and  credulity  of  Conftantine  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  The  eloquent 
Sopater,  a  Syrian  philofopher,  enjoyed  his  friendfaip,  and  provoked 
the  refentment  of  At^lavius,  his  Pra;torian  prarfeft.  The  com -fleet 
was  detained  for  want  of  a  fouth  wind  :  the  people  of  Conftantinople 
were  difcontented  ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  that  he 
had  kcuiidxhe  winds  by  the  power  of  magic."  Suidas  adds,  that  Con- 
ftantine wj/hed  to  prove,  by  this  execution,  that  he  had  abfplutely 
renounced  the  fuperftitlon  of  the  Gentiles. 

^^9  In  his  return  he  Taw  Conftantius  twice,  at  Vimlnlacum  and  at 
Cnefarea  in  Cappadocia,  (Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  676.)  Tillemont 
fuppcfes  that  Conftantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
royal  brothers  in  Pannonia.     (Meraoiics  Ecclef.  lom.  viii.  p.  69.) 

the 
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the  fpecious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  ^^-j^j^  * 
They  compofed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is 
faintly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  Seini-Arianifm, 
and  twenty-five  canons,  which  ftill  regulate  the 
difcipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks  "°.  It  was  de- 
cided, with  fome  appearance  of  equity,  that  a 
bifhop,  deprived  by  a  fynod,  fliould  not  refuine 
his  epifcopal  fundlions,  till  he  had  been  abfolved 
by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  fynod  j  the  law  was 
immediately  applied  to  the  cafe  of  Athanafius  ; 
the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather 
confirmed,  his  degradation :  a  ftranger  named 
Gregory,  was  feated  on  his  throne;  and  Phila- 
grius  "',  the  prsefedl  of  Egypt,  was  inftrucled  to 
fupport  the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  province.  Opprefled  by  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Afiatic  prelates,  Athanafius  with- 
drew from  Alexandria,  and  paffed  three  ""^  years 
as  an  exile  and  a  fuppliant  on  the  holy  threlliold 

"°  See  Beverklge  Pandeft.  torn.  i.  p.  429—452.,  and  tom.  il. " 
Annotation,  p.  182.     Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclef.   tom.  vi.  p.  310— 
324.     St.  Hilaiy  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  fynod  of  Antioch 
with  too  much  favour  and  refpeft.  He  reckons/nincty-feven  bifliops. 

*"  This  magiftrate,  fo  odious  to  Athanafius,  is  praifed  by  Gre- 
gory ^azianzen,  tom.  i.    Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  391. 

S^pe  preniente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human   nature,  I  am  always  pleafed  to  difcover 
fome  good  qualities   in  thofe  men  whom  party  has  reprefented  as 
tyrants  and  rnonftcrs. 

"*  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  refidence  of 
Athanafius  at  Rome,  are  ftrenuoufly  agitated  by  Valcfuis  (Obf^rvat. 
ad  Calccm,  tom.  li.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  1 — 5.), and  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.).  I  have  followed  the  fimple 
hypothecs  of  Valelius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the  in- 
a-yfion  ci"  Gregory, 

of 
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Chap,  of  the  Vatican  "^  By  the  aflfidiious  ftudy  of  the 
^,  y  J^  Latin  language,  he  foon  qualified  himfelf  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  weftern  clergy;  his  decent  flattery 
fwayed  and  diredled  the  haughty  Julius  :  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  was  perfuaded  to  confider  his  appeal 
as  the  peculiar  intereft  of  the  Apoftolic  fee;  and 
his  innocence  was  unanimoufly  declared  in  a  coun- 
cil of  fifty  bifhops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  primate  was  fummoned  to  the  court  of 
Milan  by  the  emperor  Conftans,  who,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  unlawful  pleafures,  ftill  profefTed  a 
lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  faith.  The  caufe 
of  truth  and  juftice  was  promoted  by  the  influence 
of  gold  "%  and  the  minifters  of  Conftans  advifed 
their  fovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an 
ecclefiaftical  aflembly,  which  might  aft  as  the 
A.D.  346.  reprefentatives  of  the  Catholic  church.  Ninety- 
four  bifliops  of  the  Weft,  feventy-fix  bifliops  of 
the  Eaft,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica,  on 
the  verge  of  the  two  empires,,  but  in  the  domi- 

"5  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  a  judicious  obfervation  of  Wet- 
ftein  (Prolegomen.  N.  T.  p.  19.)  :  Si  tauien  Hiftoviam  Ecclefiafticam 
velimus  confiilere,  patebit  jam  inde  a  feculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  con- 
troverfiis,  ecclefiae  GixcIte  dotlores  in  duas  partes  fclnderentur, 
ingenio,  eloquentia,  numero,  tantum  non  squales,  earn  partem 
quae  vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugifle,  majtftatemque  pontificis 
-  comiter  coluifle,  eoque  pafto  oppreflls  per  pontificem  et  epifcopos 
Latinos  adverfariis  pracvaluifTe,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  fta- 
bilivifle.  Earn  ob  caulam  Athanafius,  non  fme  comitatu,  Romana 
petiit,  plurefque  annos  ibi  hsefit. 

"4-  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  ufed  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanafius  might 
juftify  or  excufe  this  queftionable  condufl:,  by  the  example  of  Cuto 
and  Sidney;  the  former  of  v/hom  h  f aid  to  havegivenj  and  the  latter 
to  have  received^  a  bribe,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty, 

nions 
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nicns  of  the  proteflor  of  Athanifius.  Their  de-  ^^^^' 
bates  foon  degenerated  into  hoftile  altercations  j  *. — ^,— .^ 
the  Afiatics,  apprehcnfive  for  their  perfonal  fafety, 
retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace  j  and  the  rival 
fynods  reciprocally  hurled  their  fpiritual  thunders 
againft  their  enemies,  whom  they  pioufly  con- 
demned as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Their 
decrees  were  publiQied  and  ratified  in  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces  i  and  Athanafius,  who  in  the  Weft 
was  revered  as  a  faint,  was  expofed  as  a  criminal 
to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Eaft  *'^  The  council 
of  Sardica  reveals  the  firft  fymptoms  of  difcord 
and  fchifm  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
which  were  feparated  by  the  accidental  difference 
of  faith,  and  the  permanent  diftindion  of  lan- 
guage. 

Durins  his  fecond  exile  in  the  Well,  Athanafius  ^"'!  '■^''^°- 

'-'       ,  .  ration, 

was  frequently  admitted  to  the  Imperial  prefence  j  a.d.  34.9. 
at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aqui- 
leia,  and  Treves.  The  bifhop  of  the  diocefe 
ufually  affifted  at  thefe  interviews  3  the  mafter  of 
the  offices  ftood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the 
facred  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation 
of  the  primate  might  be  atteiled  by  thefe  refpect- 
able  witneiTes,  to  v/hofe  evidence  he  folemnly 
appeals  *'^.    Prudence  would  undoubtedly  fuggeft 

"S  The  Canon,  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  ha^; 
almoft  railed  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  coun- 
cil ;  and  its  afts  have  been  ignorantly  or  artfully  confounded  witli 
thofc  of  the'NIcene  fynod.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  6S9,  and 
Geddes's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  419—460. 

*'^  As  Athanaiius  difptrfed  fecret  invcftlves  agalnft  Conftanlius 
(fee  the  Epiftle  to  the  Monks),  at  the  fame  time  that  be  affured  him 
of  his  profound  refpeft,  we  might  diflruft  the  proftfltons  of  the  aich- 
bifliop.     T«>m.  i,  p.  677. 

the 
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C  II  A  p.  the  mild  and  refpedlful  tone  that  became  a  fubi- 

xxi      • 
v_,  -^ -',._'  j^cl  and  a  bifhop.     la  thefe  familiar  conferences 

with  the  fovereign  of  the  Weft,  Athanafius  might 
lament  the  error  of  Conftantiusj  but  he  boldly- 
arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian 
prelates;  deplored  the  diilrefs  and  danger  of  the 
Catholic  church;  and  excited  Conilans  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor 
declared  his  refoiution  of  employing  the  troops 
and  treafures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  caufe  j 
and  fignified,  by  a  concife  and  peremptory  epiftle 
to  his  brother  Condantius,  that  unlefs  he  con- 
fented  to  the  immediate  redoration  of  Athanafius, 
he  himfdif,  with  a  fleet  and  armj',  would  feat  the 
archbifhop  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria  "^.  But 
this  religious  war,  fo  horrible  to  nature,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  compliance  of  Conftantius  j 
and  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft  condefcended  to 
folicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  fubjecl  whom  he  had. 
injured,  Athanafius  waited  with  decent  pride, 
•  till  he  had  received  three  fuccefiive  epiflles  full  of 
the  flrongeft  ailurances  of  the  protection,  the 
favour,  and  the  efleem  of  his  fovereign  ;  who  in- 
vited him  to  rtfume  his  epifcopal  fear,  and  who 
added  the  humiliating  precaution  of  engaging  his 
principal  minifi:ers  to  attefi:  th^  fincerity  of  his  in- 
tentions. They  were  manifefted  in  a  (till  more 
public  manner,  by  the  ftridl  orders  which  were 
difpatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of 

117  Notwithftanding  the  difcreet  filence  of  Athanafius,  and  the 
Bianifeft  torgery  of  a  letter  infeitcd  by  Socrates,  thefe  menaces  are 
proved  by  the  unqueitionable  evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  anct 
eyen  of  Conftantius  himfclf      See  Tillemout,  torn.  viii.  p.  693. 

±  AthanafiuSj 
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Athanafius,  to  reftore  their  privileges,  to  pro-  ^^^P* 
claim  their  innocence,  and  to  eraze  irom  the 
public  regillers  the  illegal  proceedings  which  had 
been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eufe- 
bian  fadlion.  After  every  fatisfa6lion  and  fecurity 
had  been  given,  which  juftice  or  even  delicacy 
could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by  flow 
journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia^ 
and  Syria  -,  and  his  progrefs  was  marked  by  the 
abjecl  homage  of  the  Oriental  bilhops,  who  ex- 
cited his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetra- 
tion "^  At  Antioch  he  favv  the  emperor  Con- 
flantius  5  fuftained,  with  modefl:  firmnefs,  the 
embraces  and  proteftations  of  his  mailer,  and 
eluded  the  propofal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a 
fingle  church  at  Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  fimilar  toleration  for 
his  own  party  j  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared 
juft  and  moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent 
prince.  The  entrance  of  the  archbifhop  into  his 
capital  was  a  triumphal  procefllon  j  abfence  and 
perfecution  had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians; 
his  authority,  which  heexercifed  with  rigour,  was 
more  firmly  eftablifhed  ;  and  his  fame  was  diffufed 
from  ^Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Chriltian  world  "^ 

But 

•^*  I  have  always  entertained  fome  doubts  concerning  the  retrac- 
tation of  Urfacius  and  Valens  (Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  776.).  Their 
epiftles  to  Julius  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanafius  himfelf,  are  of 
fo  different  a  caft  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be  genuine. 
The  one  fpeaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confefs  their  guilt  and 
infamy  5  the  other  of  enemies,  who  folicit  on  equal  terms  an  ho- 
nourable reconciliation. 

"9  The  circumftances  of  his  fecond  return  maybe  collef^ed  frorti 
Athanafius  himfelf,  torn.  L  p.  769  and  Saz.  84.3.     Socrates,  1.  ii. 

Vol.  III.  B  b  c.  1%. 
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CHAP.  But  the  fubje£l  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to 
<,  .,-  i>  the  neceflity  of  dillembling,  can  never  expecl  a 
Refent-       finccrc  and  laftinjar  forofivenefs ;   and  the  traoric 

ment  cf  ^  . 

Conftan-  fate  cf  Conftans  foon  deprived  Athanafius  of  a 
A.D.  351.  powerful  and  generous  protedlor.  The  civil  war 
between  the  aiTafTin  and  the  only  furviv>ing  bro- 
ther of  ConftanSj  which  afflifled  the  empire  above 
three  years,  fecured  an  interval  of  repofe  to  the 
Catholic  church  ;  and  the  two  contending  parties 
were  defirous  to  conciliate  the  friendfhrp  of  a 
billiop,  who,  by  the  v,eight  of  his  perfonal  autho-  1 
rity,  might  determine  the  fiu6luating  refolucions 
of  an  important  province.  He  gave  audience  to 
the  ambaliadors  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  accufed  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpond- 
cncc'"°;  and  the  emperor  Conftanrius  repeatedly 
aflfured  his  deareft  father,  the  moft  reverend  Atha- 
nafius, that,  notvvithftanding  the  malicious  ru«  • 
mours  which  were  circulated  by  their  common  " 
enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  fentiments,  as  well 
as  the  throne,  of  his  deceafed  brother  '".  Gra- 
titude and  humanity  would  have  difpofed  the  pri- 
mate of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of 
Conftans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ; 
but  as  he  clearly  underftood  that  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  Conftantius  were  his  only  fafeguard,  the 

C.  I?.     Sozomen,  1.  lii.  c.  19.     Theodoret,  I.  ii.  c.  ii,  12.     Phi-     ^* 
ibftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

120  Athanafius  (toiii,  i.  p.  677,  678.)  defends  his  innocence  by 
pathetic  complaints,  folemn  affeitlons,  and  fpecious  argunaents.  He 
admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requefts  that 
his  own  fecretaries,  and  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  examined, 
whether  thofe  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former  or  received  by 
the  latter. 

^*»  Atlianaf.  torn.  i.  p.  ^25—84.4^ 

feivo'jr 
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fervour  of  his  prayers  for  the  fnccefs  of  the  righte-  ^  ^^  P* 
ous  caufe  might  perhaps  be  fomewhat  abated.  »— -y — -» 
The  ruin  of  Achanafius  was  no  longer  contrived 
by  the  obfcure  malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry 
bilhops,  who  abufed  the  authority  of  a  credulous 
monarch.  The  monarch  himfelf  avowed  the  re- 
folution,  which  he  had  fo  long  fupprefled,  of 
"avenging  his  private  injuries'**;  and  the  firfl: 
winter  after  his  vidlory,  which  he  pafiTes  at  Aries* 
was  employed  againft  an  enemy  more  odious  to 
him  than  the  vanquifhed  tyrant  of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capricioufly  decreed  the  Coimctl^ 
death  of  the  mod  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  andMiian, 
the  republic,  the  cruel  order  would  have  been  ^-  •'^• 
executed  without  hefitation,  by  the  minifters  of 
open  violence  or  of  fpecious  injuftice.  The  cau« 
tion,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  condemnation  and  punifhment  of  a 
popular  bifhop,  difcovered  to  the  world  that  the 
privileges  of  the  church  had  already  revived  a 
fenfe  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  fentence  which  was  pronounced  in 
the  fynod  of  Tyre,  and  fubfcribed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  caftern  bifhops,  had  never  been 
€xprefsly  repealed  j  and  as  AthanaHus  had  been 
once  degraded  from  his  epifcopal  dignity  by  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  fubfequent  ad: 
might  be  ccnfidered  as  irregular,  and  even  cri- 
minal. But  the  memory  of  the  firm  and  effedual 
fupport  which  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  derived 

»**  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  86i.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The 
emperor  declared,  that  he  was  more  defirous  to  fubdiie  Athanafiui, 
than  he  had  been  to  vanquifh  Magnentius  or  Sylvanus. 

B  b  2  from 
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CHAP,  from  the  attachment  of  the  weftern  church,  en- 

XXI. 

c-l-v---'  g^g^^i  Conftantius  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the 
fentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Latin  bifhops.  Two  years  were  confumed  in 
ccclefiaftical  negociations  j  and  the  important 
caufe  between  the  emperor  and  one  of  his  fubjects 
was  folemnly  debated,  firft  in  the  fynod  of  Aries, 
and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of  Milan  ''% 
which  confifted  of  above  three  hundred  bifliops. 
Their  integrity  was  gradually  undermined  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity  of  the 
eunuchs,  and  the  prefiing  folicitations  of  a  prince, 
who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expence  of  his 
dignity  ;  and  expokd  his  own  pafiions,  whilfl  he 
influenced  thofe  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the 
moft  infallible  fymptom  of  conftitutional  liberty, 
was  fucccfsfully  praflifed  :  honours,  gifts,  and 
immunities,  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price 
of  an  epifcopal  vote  '^^  j  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  reprefented, 
as  the  only  meafure  which  could  reftore  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  friends 
of  Athanafius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their 

»->  The  affaiis  of  the  ccuncU  of  Milan  are  fo  imperfe6lly  and 
'enoneoufly  related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  v/e  mufl  rejoice  in  the 
fupply  of  fome  letters  of  Eufebius,  extracted  by  Baronius,  from  the 
archives  of  the  church  of  Vercellse,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionyfius 
of  Milan,  publilhed  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  355.  and 
Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p.  1415. 

»i4  The  honours,  prelents,  feafts,  which  feduced  fo  many  biftiops, 
are  mentioned  with  indignation  by  thofe  who  were  too  pure  or  too 
proud  to  accept  them.  "  We  combat  (fays  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  againft 
*'  Conftantius  the  antichrlft;  who  ftrok.es  the  belly  inftead  of  fcourg- 
*'  ing the  back}"  qui  non  dorfa  ca;dit,  fed  ventreni  palpat.  Hila- 
tius  contra  Conftant.  c.  5.  p.  1240. 

leader. 
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leader,  or  to  their  caufe.  With  a  manly  fpirif,  C  JJ  ^P. 
which  the  fandity  of  their  charader  rendered  lefs 
dangerous,  they  maintained,  in  public  debate, 
and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the 
eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  juftice.  They 
declared,  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour,  nor 
the  fear  of  his  difpleafure,  fliould  prevail  on  them 
to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  an  abfent,  an  inno- 
cent, a  refpe6lable  brother '*^  They  affirmed, 
with  apparent  reafon,  that  the  illegal  and  obfolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  fince  been 
tacitly  abolifhcd  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  ho- 
nourable re-eftablilhment  of  the  archbilhop  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  fiience  or  recantation  of  his 
moft  clamorous  adverfaries.  They  alleged,  that 
his  innocence  had  been  attelled  by  the  unanimous 
bifhops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in 
the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica"*,  by  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  Latin  church.  They 
deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanafius,  who, 
after  enjoying  lb  many  years  his  feat,  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  feeming  confidence  of  his  fovereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  moft  ground- 

'^?  Something  of  this  oppofition  Is  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
(xv.  7.),  who  had  a  very  dark  and  fuperficial  knowledge  of  eccle- 
iiaftlcal  hiftory.  Liberius  .  .  .  perfeveranter  renitebatur,  nee  vlfum 
hominem,  ncc  auditum  damnare  nefas  ultimum  fiepe  exclamansj 
aperte  I'cilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitiario.  Id  enim  ille  Atha» 
nafio  femper  infeftus,  Sec. 

116  More  properly  by  the  ortliodox  part  of  the  council  of  Snrdica. 
If  the  bilhops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  divifion  would  have 
been  94 to  76.  M.  de  Tillcmont  (fee  torn,  vlli,  p,  1147— 1158.)  iv 
juftly  furprifed  that  fo  fniali  a  majority  fliould  have  proceeded  fb 
vigoroudy  againft  their  adverfaries,  the  principal  of  whom  tli^y  im- 
mediately ciepofed. 

B  b  3  lefs 
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CHAP,  lefs  and  extravagant  accufations.   Their  language 
v-  ly    ->  wasipecious;  their  conduft  was  honourable  :  hut 
in  this  long  and  obftinate  conteft,  which  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a  fingle  bifhop,   the 
ecciefiallical  fatlions  were  prepared   to  facrifice 
truth  and  juftice,  to  the  more  interefling  obje6k 
of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  champion 
of  the  Nicene  faith.     The  Arians  ftill  thought  it 
prudent  to  difguife  in  am,biguous  language,  their 
real  fentiments   and  defigns  :   but  the  orthodox 
bifhops,  armed  with  the   favour  of  the  people* 
and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  infilled  on 
every  occafion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,    that 
their  adverfaries  fhould  purge  themfelves   frorn 
the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  before  they  prefumed  to 
arraign  the  conduft  of  the  great  Athanafius  '*^ 
Condem-        gut  the  voice  of  reafon  (if  reafon  was  indeed  on 

jiarion  of 

Athana-      the  fide  of  Athanafius)  was  filenced  by  the  cla- 
^P  mours  of  a  faftious  or  venal  majority  i   and  the 

councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  difiblved 
till  the  archbilTiop  of  Alexandria  had  been  fo* 
lemnly  condemned  and  depofed  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Weftern,  as  well  as  of  the  Eaftern,  church. 
The  bifhops  who  had  oppofed,  were  required  to. 
fubfcribe,  the  fentencej  and  to  unite  in  religious 
communion  with  the  fufpefted  leaders  of  the  ad- 
verfe  party.  A  formulary  of  confent  was  tranf-* 
mitted  by  the  meflfengers  of  ftate  to  the  abfent 
bifliops :  and  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  fubmit 
their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  infpired 
"Wifdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  were 

t?7  Sulp.  Severus  in  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii,  p.  4.12. 

immediately 
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immediately  banifhed  by  the  emperor,  who  affeft-  ^  ^^  P* 
ed  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church,  v^,-,^,.,.^ 
Among  thole  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  confefTors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome, 
Ofius  of  Cordova,  Paulanus  of  Treves,  Diony- 
fius  of  Milan,  Eufebius  of  Vercellas,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  ueferve  to 
be  particularly  diftinguiflied.  The  eminent  ftation 
of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  the  perfonal  merit  and  long  experience  of 
the  venerable  Ofius,  who  was  revered  as  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  great  Conftantine,  and  the  father  of 
the  Nicene  faith  -,  placed  thofe  prelates  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  church  :  and  their  example, 
either  of  fubmiflion  or  refnlance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  epifcopal  crowd.  But  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  emperor  to  feduce  or  to 
intimidate  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Cordova, 
were  for  i'ome  time  ineffeflual.  The  Spaniard 
declared  himfelf  ready  to  fuffer  under  Conftan- 
tius,  as  he  had  fuffered  threefcore  years  before 
under  his  grandfather  Maximian,  The  Roman, 
in  the  prelence  of  his  fovereign,  afierted  the  in- 
nocence of  Athanafius,  and  his  own  freedom. 
When  he  was  banilhed  to  Ber^a  in  Thrace,  he 
fent  back  a  large  fum  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  journey ;  and  infulted 
the  court  of  Milan  by  the  haughty  remark,  that 
the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  migiit  want  that  gold 
to  pay  their  foldiers  and  their  biflaops  "\     The 

'*8  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  XV.  7.  Seo 
Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  i6.  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  834—837.  Hilar, 
fra^ent.  i, 

B  b  4  refolution 
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CHAP,  refolutioti  of  Liberius  and   Ofius  was  at  length 

XXI. 

■_  ^-  ■  fubdued  by  the  hardihips  of  exile  and  confine- 
ment. The  Roman  pontiff  purchafed  his  return 
by  fome  criminal  compliances  ;  and  afterwards  ex- 
piated his  guilt  by  a  feafonable  repentance.  Per- 
fuafion  and  violence  were  employed  to  extort  the 
reludtant  fignature  of  the  decrepid  bifhop  of  Cor- 
dova, whofe  ftrength  was  broken,  and  whofe 
facukies  were  perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of 
an  hundred  years  j  and  the  infolent  triumph  of 
the  Arians  provoked  fome  of  the  orthodox  party 
to  treat  with  inhuman  feverity  the  charadler,  or 
rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man, 
to  whofe  former  fervices  Chriflianity  itfelf  was  fo 
deeply  indebted  "°. 

Exiles.  The   fall   of  Liberius   and   Ofius    refle(5led   a 

brighter  luftre  on  the  firmnefs  of  thofe  bilhops 
who  ftill  adhered,  with  unHiaken  fidelity,  to  the 
caufe  of  Athanafius  and  religious  truth.  The 
ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived 
them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  ad* 
vice,  feparated  thofe  illuftrious  exiles  into  diftant 
provinces,  and  carefully  feledled  the  moft  inho- 
fpitable  fpots   of  a  great   empire  ''\     Yet  they 

foon 


^*9  The  life  of  ofius  is  coliefted  by  Tillemont  (torn.  vii.  p.  524— 
561.)  who  in  the  moft  extravagant  terms  firft  admires,  and  then 
reprobates,  the  bifliop  of  Cordova.  In  the  midft  of  their  lamenta- 
tions on  his  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanafius  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

'}°  The  confeflTors  of  the  Weft  were  fuccefllvely  banifhed  to  the 
deferts  of  Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  wildeft  parts  of  Phrygia,  which  were  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  im- 
pious Montanilts,  &c.  When  the  Heretic  iEtius  was  too  favourably 
entertained  at  Moplucftia  in   Cilicia,  the  place  of  his   exile  was 

changed. 
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foon  experienced  that  the  deferts  of  Libya,   and  CH  AP.. 
the  moft   barbarous  tradls  of  Cappadocia,  were  ■ 

lefs  inhofpitable  than  the  refidence  of  thofe  cities 
in  which  an  Arian  bifhop  could  fatiate,  without 
reftraint,  the  exquifite  rancour  of  theological 
hatred  '^'.  Their  confolation  was  derived  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  redlitude  and  independence, 
from  the  applaufc,  the  vifits,  the  letters,  and  the 
liberal  alms  of  their  adherents  '"  j  and  from  the 
fatisfa6tion  which  they  foon  enjoyed  of  obferving 
the  intedine  divifions  of  the  adverfaries  of  the 
Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious 
tafte  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  fo  eafily 
was  he  offended  by  the  flighteft  deviation  from 
his  imaginary  ftandard  of  Chriftian  truth  j  that 
he  perfecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  thofe  who  defended 
t\iQ  ccnfiibjla7itialityy  thofe  who  afferted  they?»7//^r 
fuhjlancej  and  thofe  who  denied  the  likenefsj  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Three  bifnops  degraded  and  ba- 
nilhed  for  thofe  adverfe  opinions,  might  poflibly 
meet  in  the  fame  place  of  exile  j  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either 
pity  or  infult  the  blind  enthufiafm  of  their  an- 
tagonifls,  whofeprefent  fufferings  would  never  be 
compenfated  by  future  happinefs, 

changed,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  toAmblada,  a  diftrifl  inhabited 
by  favages,  and  infefted  by  war  and  peftileuce.     Phlloftorg.  1.  v. 

C,   2. 

'ji  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  rtrange  obftinacy  of  Eufebius,  in 
his  own  letters,  publiflied  by  Baronius,  A.  D.  356.  N'^  92 — 102. 

'5i  Cxterum  exules  fatls  conltat,  totius  orbis  ftudiis  celebrates 
pecuniafqiie  eis  in  fumptum  aftatim  congcltas  Icgationibus  quoque 
eos  plebis  Catholicx  ex  omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp^ 
Sever.  Hjft.  Sacra,  p,  414..     Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  836.  840. 

The 
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^  l}.^  ^'  The  difgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bifhops 
%S  V-  J  of  the  Weft  were  defigned  as  fo  many  preparatory 
Third  ex-    ftgps  ^-q  the  ruiH  of  Athanafius  himfelf".     Six 

pultion  or  ^ 

Athana-  and  twenty  months  had  elapfed,  during  which 
Aiexan-  ^^e  Imperial  court  fecretly  laboured,  by  the  moft 
^"^      ,    infidious   arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria, 

A.D.  356.  .  '  ,  ' 

and  to  withdraw  the  allowance  which  fupplied  his 
popular  liberality.  But  when  the  primate  roi: 
of  Egypt,  deferted  and  profcribed  by  the  Latin 
church,  was  left  deftitute  of  any  foreign  fupport, 
Conftantius  difpatched  two  of  his  fecretaries  with 
a  verbal  commiflion  to  announce  and  execute  the 
order  of  his  banifhment.  As  the  jufticc  of  the 
fentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party, 
the  only  motive  which  could  reftrain  Conftantius 
from  giving  his  meftengers  the  fanftion  of  a  writ- 
ten mandate,  muft  be  imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the 
event ;  and  to  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
might  expofe  the  fecond  city,  and  the  moft  fer- 
tile province  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  ftiould 
perfift  in  the  refolution  of  defending,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  innocence  of  their  fpiritual  father. 
Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanafius  a  fpe- 
cious  pretence  refpedtfully  to  difpute  the  truth  of 
an  order,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either 
with  the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations, 

'>>  Ample  materials  for  the  hlftory  of  this  third  perfecution  of 
Athanafius  may  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  hii 
very  able  Apology  to  Conftantius  (torn.  i.  p.  673.),  his  firft  Apology 
for  his  flight  (p.  701. )»  his  prolix  Epiftle  to  the  Solitaries  (p.  808.), 
and  the  original  Proteft  of  the  People  of  Alexandria  agalnft  the  vio- 
lences committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866.).  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  9.} 
has  thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important 
ciicuraftances, 

of 
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of  his  cracious   mafter.     The   civil    powers   of  chap, 

^'  X  r 
Egypt  found  themfclves  inadequate  to  the  tafk  of 

perfuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate 
his  epifcopal  throne  j  and  they  were   obliged  to 
conclude   a  treaty  with   the  popular   leaders    of 
Alexandria,    by  which  it  was  ftipulated,    that  all 
proceedings  and  all  hoftilitiesfnould  be  fufpended 
till  the  emperor's  pleafure  had  been  moredijlindly 
afcertained.     By   this  feeming   moderation,    the 
Catholics  were  deceived   into   a  falfe   and   fatal 
fecurity;  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt, 
and  of  Libya,   advanced,    by  fecret  orders  and 
hafty  marches,  to  befiege,  or  rather  to  furprife,  a 
capital,   habituated  to  fedition,  and  inflamed  by- 
religious  zeal  '^*.     The    pofition   of  Alexandria, 
between  the  feaand  the  lake  Mareotis,  facilitated 
the   approach  and  landing   of  the  troops ;   who 
were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before 
any  efFeftual  meafures  could  be  taken,  either  to 
fhut  the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the  important  pofts 
of  defence.     At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty- 
three  days  after  the  fignature  of  the  treaty,  Syri- 
anus  duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand 
foldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for  an  alTaulc,  unex- 
pectedly   inverted   the  church  of  St.    Theonas, 
where  the  archbiftiop,  with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and 
people,  performed  their  nofturnal  devotions.  The 
doors  of  the  facred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetu** 

'3+  Athanafius  had  lately  font  for  Antony,  and  fome  of  his  chofen 
Monks.  They  defcended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the 
Alexandrians  the  fanftity  of  Athanafius,  and  were  honourably  con- 
duced by  the  archbifhop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  Athanaf. 
torn.  ii.  p.  4.51,  492.     See  likewifc  Rufinus,  iii.  164.  in  Vit.  Patr, 

ofity 
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CHAP,  ofity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with 
every  horrid  circumftance  of  tumult  and  blood- 
fhed  J  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  (lain,  and  the 
fragments  of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next 
day  an  unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  Catholics,  the  enterprife  of  Syrianus  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fuccefsful  irruption,  rather  than 
as  an  abfolute  conqueft.  The  other  churches  of 
the  city  were  profaned  by  fimilar  outrages  j  and, 
during  at  lead  four  months,  Alexandria  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infults  of  a  licentious  army,  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  ecclcfiaftics  of  an  hoftile  faftion. 
Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed ;  who  may  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were 
neither  provoked  nor  revenged ;  bilhops  and 
prefbyters  were  treated  with  cruel  ignominy  i  con- 
fecrated  virgins  were  ftripped  naked,  fcourged, 
and  violated;  the  houfes  of  wealthy  citizens 
were  plundered  ;  and,  under  the  mafk  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  lufl:,  avarice,  and  private  refentment, 
were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with  ap- 
plaufe.  The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  flill 
formed  a  numerous  and  difcontented  party,  were 
eafily  perfuaded  to  defert  a  bifhop  whom  they 
feared  and  efteemed.  The  hopes  of  fome  peculiar 
favours,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  being  involved 
in  the  general  penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged 
them  to  promife  their  fupportto  the  deflined  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Athanafius,  the  famous  George  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  ufurper,  after  receiving  the  con- 
fecration  of  an  Arian  fynod,  was  placed  on  the 
epifcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebaftian,  who 
had  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the  exe^ 

cutipn 
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cution  of  that  important  defign.     In  the  ufe,  as  chap. 
well  as  in  the  acquilition,  of  power,  the  tyrant  '  ; 

George  difregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  juf- 
tice,  and  of  humanity}  and  the  faiYie  fcenes  of 
violence  and  fcandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety 
epifcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  fuc- 
cefs,  Conftantius  ventured  to  approve  the  condud: 
of  his  minifters.  By  a  public  and  paflionate 
epiftle,  the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance 
of  Alexandria  from  a  popular  tyrant,  who  deluded 
his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  ; 
expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  moft 
reverend  George,  the  cle«5led  bifhop  j  and  afpires, 
as  the  patron  and  benefa6tor  of  the  city,  to  fur- 
pafs  the  fame  of  Alexander  himfelf.  But  he 
folemnly  declares  his  unalterable  relblution  to 
purfue  with  fire  and  fword  the  feditious  adherents, 
of  the  wicked  Athanafius,  who,  by  flying  from 
juftice,  has  confefled  his  guilt,  and  efcaped  the 
ignominious  death  which  he  had  fo  often  de- 
ferved  •'^ 

Athanafius  had  indeed  efcaped  from  the  mofb  His  beha- 
imminent  dangers  j  and  the  adventures  of  that  ^'*'"*^' 
extraordinary  man  deferve  and  fix  our  attention. 
On  the  memorable  night  when  the  church  of  St. 
Theonas  was  invefted  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbifhop,  feated  on  his  throne,  expeded, 
with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of 
death.     While  the  public  devotion   was    inter- 

*JS  Athanaf.  tcm.  i.  p.  694..  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  fecre- 
taries,  while  they  exprefs  their  refentment,  betray  their  fears  and 
efteein  of  Athanafius. 

rupted 
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CHAP,  rupted  by  fiiouts  of  rage,  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
aniuiated  his  trembling  congregation  to  exprefs 
their  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the 
pfalmsof  David,  which  celebrates  the  triumph  of 
the  God  of  Ifrael  over  the  haughty  and  impious 
tyrant  of  tgypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burft 
open  ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  difcharged  among 
the  people  J  the  foldiers,  with  drawn  fwords, 
ruihed  forwards  into  the  fan<Eluary  j  and  the  dread- 
ful gleam  of  their  armour  was  refle^fled  by  the 
holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar  *^^ 
Athanafius  Rill  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of 
the  Monks  and  Prefoyters,  who  were  attached  to 
his  perfon  j  and  nobly  refufed  to  defert  his  epif- 
copal  fiation,  till  he  had  difmifled  in  fafety  the 
laft  of  the  congregation.  The  darknefs  and  tu- 
mult of  the  night  favoured  the  retreat  of  the 
archbifhop  ;  and  though  he  was  oppreffed  by  the 
waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  fenfe  or 
motion,  he  ftill  recovered  his  undaunted  courage  i 
and  eluded  the  eager  fearch  of  the  foldiers,  who 
were  inftrufted  by  their  Arian  guides,  that  the 
head  o(  Athanafius  would  be  the  mod  acceptable 
prcfent  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the 
primate  of  Egypt  difappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his 
«nemies,  and  remained  above  iix  years  concealed 

in  imoenetrable  obfcurity '". 

The 

»55  Thtfe  minute  circumftances  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally 
trankilbed  from  tlie  proteft,  which  was  publicly  prefented  three 
•days  afterwards  by  the  Catholics  of  Alexandria.  See  Athanaf, 
torn,  i,  p.  867. 

»J7  The  Janfeiiifts  have  often  compared  Athanafius  and  Arnatild, 
aad  Uave  expatiated  v nhpleafvire  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and 

«xile, 
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The  defpocic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  ^  ^^^' 

■filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world  i  and  < y  ,j 

the  exafperated  monarch  had  endeavoured,  by  a  ^^'^'^^^» 
very  prefling  epiftle  to  the  Chriflian  princes  of  356^3^2- 
^Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanafius  from  the  moft 
remote  and  fequeftered  regions  of  the  earth. 
Counts,  pr£efe(5ts,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  wer& 
fuccelTively  employed  to  purfue  a  bifliop  and  a 
fugitive  i  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  excited  by  the  Imperial  edids;  liberal 
rewards  were  promifed  to  the  man  who  fhould 
produce  Athanafius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
moft  fevere  penalties  were  denounced  againfl 
thofe  who  (hould  dare  to  proteft  the  public 
enemy  '^'.  But  the  deferts  of  Thebais  were  now 
peopled  by  a  race  of  wild,  yet  fubmiflive  fanatics, 
who  preferred  the  commajids  of  their  abbot  to  the 
lav/s  of  their  fovereign.  The  numerous  difciples 
of  Antony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive 
primate  as  their  father,  admired  the  patience  and 
humility  with  which  he  conformed  to  their  ftridefl: 
inftitutions,  collected  every  word  which  dropt 
from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  efFufions  of  infpired 
wifdom  i  and  perfuaded  themfelves^  that  their 
prayers,  their  fafts,  and  their  vigils,  were  lefs 
meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they  exprefled, 

exile,  of  thofe  celebrated  do£tors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very 
dextroufly  managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  130. 

*3S  HiBC  jamtoto  orbe  profugus  Athanafius,  nee  ullus  ei  tutu<«  adL 
latendum  fuper-erat  locus.  Tribuni,  Praefefti,  Comites,  exercitut 
quoque,  ad  perveftigandum  eum  moventur  ediftis  Imperialibus  } 
prxnoia  delatoribus  propomintur,  fi  quis  eum  vivum,  fi  id  minus, 
caput  certe  Athanafii  detulifllt.     Ru6n.  I.  i.  c.  16. 

a  and 
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•CHAP.  an(^  tjie  clano-ers  which  they  braved,  in  the  de- 

XXI.  r  ^  ■ 

fence  of  truth  and  innocence  '^*.  The  monafteries 
of  Egypt  were  feated  in  lonely  and  dcfolate 
places,  on  the  fummit  of  mountains,  or  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  facred  horn  or  trum- 
pet of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  fignal  which 
affembled  feveral  thoufand  robuft  and  determined 
Monks,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  had  been  the 
peafants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force, 
which  it  wr.s  impofTible  to  refill,  they  filently 
ftretched  out  their  necks  to  the  executioner  ;  and 
fupported  their  national  charadcr,  that  tortures 
could  never  wrefl  from  an  Egyptian  the  confefllon 
of  a  fecret  which  he  was  refolved  not  to  dif- 
clofe  "^^  The  archbilLop  of  Alexandria,  for 
"whofe  fafety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives, 
was  loft  among  a  uniform  and  weli-difciplined 
multitude  ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger, 
he  was  fwiftly  removed,  by  their  officious  hands, 
from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another,  till  he 
reached  the  formidable  deferts,  which  the  gloomy 
and  credulous  temper  of  fuperftition  had  peopled 
with  daemons  and  favage  m.onfters.  The  retire- 
ment of  Athanafius,  which  ended  only  with  the 
life  of  Conftantius,  was  fpent,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  the  fociety  of  the  Monks,  who  faithfully  ferved 
him  as  guards,  as  fecretaries,  and  as  meflengers; 

»39  Gregor.  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384.,  385.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.  vii.  p.  176 — 4.10.   ?2o  — 880. 

140  Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  invenin  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  ob- 
durato  iillus  traclus  latronl  invito  eliceie  potuit,  ut  nomen  propiiuni 
dicat.    Aramiaa.  xxii.  16.  and  Valefius  ad  locum* 

but 
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but  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  more  inti'  ^  ^J\^' 
mate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party,  tempted 
him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  purfuit  was 
abated,  to  emerge  from  the  defert,  to  introduce 
himfelf  into  Alexandria,  and  to  truft  his  perfoii 
to  rhe  difcretion  of  his  friends  and  adherents. 
His  various  adventures  might  have  furnifhed  the 
fubjeft  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He  was 
once  fecreted  in  a  dry  ciftern,  which  he  had 
fcarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  female  flave  '*'  i  and  he  was  once  con- 
cealed in  a  ilill  more  extraordinary  afylum,  the 
houfe  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  ex- 
quifite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  fhe 
related  the  ftory  many  years  afterwards,  Ihe  was 
furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  the  archbiihop  in  a 
loofe  undrefs,  who,  advancing  with  hafty  fteps, 
conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  proteftion  which 
he  had  been  directed  by  a  celeftial  vifion  to  feek 
under  her  hofpitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  ac* 
cepted  and  preferved  the  facred  pledge  which  v/as 
entrufted  to  her  prudence  and  courage.  Without 
imparting  the  fecret  to  any  one.  Hie  intrantly  con- 
duced Athanafius  into  her  moft  fecret  chamber, 
and  watched  over  hisfafety  with  the  tendernefs  of 
a  friend  and  the  afTiduity  of  a  fervant.  As  long  as 
the  danger  continued,  fhe  regularly  fupplied  him 
with  books  and  provifions,  waflied  his  feet,  ma- 

^41  Rufin.   1.   i.   c.    18.     So2omen,  1.  iv.  c.   lo.     This  and  the 
following  ftory  will  be  rendered  iinpoflible,  if  we  Aippofe  that  Atha- 

Tiafuis  always  inhabited  the  afylum  which  he  accidentally  or  octafiOA- 
jiUy  had  ufcd. 

Vol..  III.  C  c  naged 
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CHAP,  naged  his  correfpondence,  and  dexteroudy  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  fufpicion,  this  familiar 
and  folitary  intercourfe  between  a  faint  whofc. 
eharader  required  the  mod  unblemifhed  chaftity, 
and  a  female  whofe  charms  might  excite  the  moil 
dangerous  emotions  '*''.  During  the  fix  years  of 
perfecution  and  exile,  Athanafius  repeated  his 
vifits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  companion  j  and  the 
formal  declaration,  that  he  faw  the  councils  of 
Rimini  and  Seleucia  '*%  forces  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  fecretly  prefent  at  the  time  and  place  of 
their  convocation.  The  advantage  of  perfonaUy 
negociating  with  his  friends,  and  of  obferving 
and  improving  the  divifions  of  his  enemies,  might 
juftify,  in  a  prudent  ftatefman,  fo  bold  and  dan- 
gerous an  enterprife :  and  Alexandria  was  con- 
nefled  by  trade  and  navigation  with  every  fea- 
port  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of 
his  inacceffible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged 
an  incefiant  and  offenfive  war  againfl  the  protedlor 
of  the  Ariansj  and  his  feafonable  writings,  which 
■were  diligently  circulated,  and  eagerly  perufed, 
contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox 
party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  emperor   himfelf,    he  Ibmetimes 

»+-  PalJadius  (Hid.  I^auriac.  c.  136.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.),  the 
orl""inal  autlior  of  this  anecdote,  had  conveiled  with  the  danifel,  who 
in  hei"  old  age  ftill  remembered  with  pleafure  fo  pious  and  honourable 
a  connexion.  I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valefius, 
Tillemont,  &c.  who  almoft  rejeft  a  ftory  fo  unworthy,  as  they  deem 
it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclefiaftical  hiltoiy. 

»45  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (torn.  viii. 
p.  ii97.)>  ^^^^  ^'^  exprcffions  imply  a  perfonal,  though  perhaps 
fecrct,  villtto  the  fynods. 

affeaed 
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^freifted  the  praife  of  moderation:  whilft  at  the  chap. 
fame  time,  in  fecret  and  vehement  inve<flives,  he  y^,-^-.,.^ 
expofed  Conftantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince, 
the  executioner  of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the 
republic,  and  the  antichrifl  of  the  church.  In 
the  height  of  his  profperity,  the  vi6lorious  mo- 
narch, who  had  chaftifed  the  rafhnefs  of  Gallus, 
and  fupprclTed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had 
taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranio,  and 
vanquifhcd  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnen- 
tius,  received  from  an  invifible  hand  a  wound, 
v,'hich  he  could  neither  heal  nor  revenge  ;  and  the 
fon  of  Conftantine  was  the  firfl  of  the  Chriftiaa 
princes  who  experienced  the  firength  of  thofe 
principles,  whicli,  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  could 
refifl:  the  moft  violent  exertions  of  the  civil 
power  '**. 

The  perfecutionof  Athanafius,  and  of  fo  many  Anan 
refpeftable  bifhops,  who  fuffered  for  the  truth  of  ^^^  °^*' 
their  opinions,  or  at  lead  for  the  integrity  of  iheir 
confcience,  was  a  juft  fubjedl  of  indignation  and 
difcontent  to  all  Chriftians,  except  thofe  who 
were  blindly  devoted -to  the  Arian  fadion.  The 
people  regretted  the  lofs  of  their  faithful  paflors, 
whofe  banifhment  was  ufually  followed  by  the  in- 

'4+  The  Epiftle  of  Athanafius  to  the  Monks  is  filled  -with  re- 
proaches, which  the  public  muft  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  834. 
556.)  ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his  readers,  he  has  iniroduced  the 
compaiilbn*  of  Phaiaoh,  Al.ab,  Eelfhazzar,  ^c.  The  boldnefs  of 
Hilary  was  attended  with  lefs  danger,  if  he  publirtied  his  inventive  in 
Gaul  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  ^  but  Lucifer  lent  his  hbels  to  Con- 
ftantius,  and  almoft  challenged  the  reward  of  Martyrdom.  S^e 
Tillcrnont,  lom.  vi:.  p.  905. 

C  c  2  truGoa 
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CHAP,  trufion  of  a  flranger  "^^  into  the  epifcopal  chair  5 
u    ,      '  and  loudly  complained,  that  the  right  of  election 
was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to 
obey  a  mercenary  iifurper,  whofe  perlbn  was  un- 
known, and  whole  principles  were  fufpe(51:ed.  The 
Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world,  that  they 
were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  herefy  of  their 
Divifions.    ecclefiaftical  governor,  by  publicly  teftifying  their 
dilTent,  or  by  totally  feparating  themfelves  from 
his  communion.     The  firfl:  of  thefe  methods  was 
invented  at  Antioch,  and  practifed  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  it  was  foon  diffufed  over  the  Chriftian 
world.     The  doxology,  or  facred  hymn,  which 
celebrates  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  is  fufceptible  of 
very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions;  and  the  fub- 
ftance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed,  may 
be  expreffed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunftive,  or 
a  copulative,  particle.     Alternate  refponfes,  and 
a  more  regular  pfalmody  '**,  were  introduced  into 
the  public  fervice  by  Flavianus   and  Diodorus, 
two  devout  and  aftive  laymen,  who  were  attached 
to  the  Nicene  faith.     Under  their   conduct,    a 
fwarm  of  Monks  iflued  from  the  adjacent  deferr, 
bands  of  well-difciplined  fingers  were  ftationed  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory  to  the  Father, 

J4J  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  811.)  complains  in  general  of  this 
praftice,  which  he  afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861.)  in  the  pretended 
aleftion  of  Fselix,  Three  eunuchs  reprefented  the  Roman  people, 
and  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  affumedthe  funftions  of 
the  bifhops  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 

»46  Thomaffin  (Difcipline  de  I'Eglife,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  73. 
p.  966 — 984.)  has  colle6led  many  curious  fa(5ts  concerning  theorigia 
afld  progref$  of  church -fmging,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

AND 
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AND  the  Son,  and   the  Holy  Ghofl: '*^  was  tri-  ^^xr^^* 

umphantly  chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of  voices; 

and  the  Catholics  infuked,   by  the  purity  of  their 

do6lrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  iifurped  the 

throne  of  the  venerable  Euftathius.     The  fame 

zeal   which   infpired   their  fongs,    prompted  the 

more  fcrupuloiis  members  of  the  orthodox  party 

to  form  feparate  aflemblies,  which  were  governed 

by  the  prefbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled 

billiop  allowed  the  eIe<5tion  and  confecrauion  of  a 

new  epifcopal  paftor  '"^\     The  revolutions  of  the 

court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders  J    and 

the  fame  city  was  often  difputed,  under  the  reign 

of  Conftantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four 

bifhops,  who  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdidlion 

over  their   refpeclive  followers,   and   alternately 

loft  and  regained  the  temporal  poflefTions  of  the 

church.     The   abufe    of  Chriftianity  introduced 

into  the  Roman  government  new  caufes  of  tyranny 

and  fedition  ;    the   bands   of  civil   fociety   were 

torn  afunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  fa<flions  ; 

and  the  obfcure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have 

furveyed  the  elevation  and  fall  of  fucceffive  em- 

*47  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  fub- 
jeiSt  with  fingular  accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  Tliere  were  three  hete- 
rodox forms  :  "  To  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  :" 
"  To  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  :"  and  "  To  the 
<'  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

•  148  After  the  exile  of  Euftathius,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
the  rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  feparation,  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  a  chifm,  and  lafted  above  fourfcore  years.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.  vii.  p.  35 — 54.  1137 — 1158.  torn. 
viii.  p.  537 — 632.  1314 — 1332.  In  many  churches,  the  Arians 
and  Homooufians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  communion,  con- 
tinued for  fomctime  to  join  in  prayer.     Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  14. 

C  c  3  perors. 
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CHAP,  perors,  imagined  and  experienced,  that  his  own 
'  life  and  fortune  were  connefted  with  the  interefts 
of  a  popular  ecclefiaftic.  The  example  of  the 
two  capitals,  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  may 
ferve  to  reprefent  the  (late  of  the  empire,  and  the 
temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the  fons 
of  Conftantine. 

Rome.  !•  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  main- 

tained his  ftation  and  his  principles,  was  guarded 
by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great  people  ;  and 
could  reie(5l  with  fcorn  the  prayers,  the  menaces, 
and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When 
the  eunuchs  had  fecretly  pronounced  the  exile  of 
Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  a 
tumult  engaged  them  to  ufe  the  ucmoft  precau- 
tions in  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  The 
capital  was  inverted  on  every  fide,  and  the  Prs- 
fed  was  commanded  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
bifhop,  either  by  ftratagem  or  by  open  force. 
The  order  was  obeyed;  and  Liberius,  with  the 
greareft  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was 
Ivviftly  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
people,  before  their  conllernation  was  turned  into 
rage.  As  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  ba- 
nilbment  into  Thrace,  a  general  aiTembly  was 
convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  them- 
felves,  by  a  public  and  folemn  oath,  never  to 
defert  their  bifhop,  never  to  acknowledge  the 
iifurper  Foelix  j  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  eu* 
nuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chofen  and  confe- 
crated  within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  their  pious  obdinacy  fub- 
fifled  entire  anj  unfliaken  ]  and  when  Conilan- 

ti'us 
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tius  vifited  Rome,  he  was  affailed  by  the  impor-  CHAP, 
tunate  folicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preferved, 
as  the  laft  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom,  the 
right  of  treating  their  fovereign  with  familiar  in- 
iblence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  fenators  and 
moft  honourable  citizens,  after  prefTing  their  huf- 
bands  to  intercede  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  ad- 
vifed  to  undertake  a  commiffion,  which,  in  their 
hands,  would  be  lefs  dangerous,  and  might  prove 
more  fuccefsful.  The  emperor  received  with  po- 
litenefs  thefe  female  deputies,  whofe  wealth  and 
,  dignity  were  difplayed  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  drefs  and  ornaments :  he  admired  <heir  in- 
flexible refolution  of  following  their  beloved  pallor 
to  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  con- 
fented  that  the  two  bifhops,  Liberius  and  Ffelix 
ihould  govern  in  peace  their  refpecflive  congre- 
gations. But  the  ideas  of  toleration  vv^ere  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  practice,  and  even  to  the  fenti- 
ments,  of  thofe  times,  that  when  the  anfwer  of 
Conftantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of 
Rome,  fo  reafonable  a  project  of  accommodation 
was  rejedled  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The 
eager  vehemence  which  animated  the  fpeflators 
in  the  decifive  moment  of  a  horfe-race,  was  now 
directed  towards  a  different  obje£l  j  and  the  Cir- 
cus refounded  with  the  Ihout  of  thoufands,  who 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  One  God,  One  Chrift, 
"  One  Bifhop.*'  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people 
in  the  caufe  of  Liberius,  was  not  confined  to 
words  alone  j  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  fedi- 
cjon  which  they  excited  foon  after  the  departure 
C  c  4  of 
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CHAP,  of  Conftantius,  determined  that  prince  to  accept 
c,,,^^— ^  the  fubmiirion  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  reftore 
him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the  capital. 
After  fome  ineffcttual  refiftance,  his  rival  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  by  the  permiffion  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  power  of  the  cppofite  fadion  j  the 
adherents  of  Faelix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in 
the  ftreets,  in  the   public  places,  in  the  baths, 
and  even  in  the  churches  ;  and  the  face  of  Rome, 
upon  the  return  of  a  Chriflian  bilhop,  renewed 
the  horrid  image  of  the  maffacres  of  Marius,  and 
the  profcriptions  of  Sylla  '^^. 
Gonftan-         H-  Notwithftanding  the  rapid  increafe  of  Chrift- 
tmople.       j^j^3  under  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  em? 
pire.  Hill  contained  a  ftrong  and  powerful  fa6lioq 
of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  profperity,  and  who 
ridiculed,  even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological 
difputes  of  the    church.       Conftantinople   alone 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  born  and  educated 
in  the  bofom  of  the  faith.     The  capital  of  the 
Eaft  had  never   been  polluted   by  the  worfhip  of 
Idols;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people    had 
deeply  imbibed    the  opinions,    the   virtues,   and 
the  paffions,  which  diftinguifhed  the  Chriftians  of 
that  age   from  the  reft  of  mankind.     After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  epifcopal  throne  was  dif- 
puted  by  Paul  and  Macedonius.     By  their  zeal 

^49  See,  on  this  ecclefiailica!  rcvohuion  of  Roine,  Ammianus, 
xy.  7-  Athanaf.  torn-,  i.  p.  £34.  861.  Sozomen,  1.  iv,  c.  15. 
Tbeodoret.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hlft.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  413. 
Kieron^'m.  Chron.  Marcellin.  et  Faiiftin.  Libeli.  p.  3,  4.  Tille- 
incnXf  Mem.  E;!:Ief,  torn.  vi.  p.  336. 
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aad  abilities  they  both  deferved  the  eminent  (la-  CHAP. 

XXI. 

tion  to  which  chey  afpired;  and  if  the  moral  cha- 
rafler  of  Macedonius  was  lefs  exceptionable,  his 
Gompeticor  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  eleftion 
and  a  more  orthodox  dodrine.  His  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul 
a  place  in  the  calendar  among  faints  and  martyrs, 
expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven 
from  his  throne  j  to  which  he  was  more  frequently 
reftored  by  the  violence  of  the  people,  than  by  the 
permifiion  of  the  prince  j  and  the  power  of  Ma- 
cedonius could  be  fecured  only  by  the  death  of 
his  rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in 
chains  from  the  fandy  deferts  of  Mefopotamia  to 
the  mod  defolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus '^% 
confined  in  a  dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  fix 
days  without  food,  and  at  length  ftrangled,  by 
the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  minifters 
of  the  emperor  Conftantius  '^\  The  firft  blood 
which  ftained  the  new  capital  was  fpilt  in  this  ec- 
clefiaftical  contefti  and  many  perfons  were  (lain  on 

>5^  Cucufus  was  the  laft  ftnge  of  his  life  and  fufFerings.  The 
fituation  of  that  lonely  town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cili- 
cia,  and  the  Leffer  Armenia,  has  occafioned  fome  geographical  per- 
plexity ;  but  we  are  direfted  to  the  true  Ipot  by  the  courfe  of  the  Ro- 
man road  from  Caefarea  to  Anaxarbus.  See  CcUarii  Geogr-aph. 
torn.  ii.  p.  213.     WefTcling  ad  Itinerar.  p.  179.  703. 

»5«  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  703.  813,  814.)  affirms,  in  the  moft 
pofitive  terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered  j  and  appeals,  not  only  to 
common  fame,  but  even  to  the  unfufpicious  teftiraony  of  Philagrius, 
one  of  the  Arian  pcrfecutors.  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  the  here- 
tics attributed  to  difeafe  the  death  of  the  bifliop  of  Conftantinople. 
Athanafius  is  fervilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  26.)  ;  but  So- 
/omen,  who  difcovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  prefumes  (I.  iv.  c.  2.) 
fo  infmuate  a  prudent  doubt. 

6  both 
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CHAP,  both  fides,  in  the  furious  and  obftinate  feditions  of 

XXI. 

the  people.  The  commifllon  of  enforcing  a  fen- 
tence  of  banifhment  againft  Paul,  had  been  en- 
trufted  to  Hermogenes,  the  mafter-general  of  the 
cavalry-,  but  the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  tohim- 
felf.  The  Catholics  rofe  in  the  defence  of  their 
bifhop  J  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  confumed  j 
the  tirfl:  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged 
by  the  heels  through  the  ftreets  of  Conflantinople, 
and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifelefs  corpfe  was  ex- 
pofed  to  their  wanton  infults'^\  The  fare  of 
Hermogenes  inflrucled  Philip,  the  Prastorian  prre- 
feft,  to  a<5t  with  more  precaution  on  a  fimilar  oc- 
fion.  In  the  moft  gentle  and  honourable  terms, 
he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication 
•with  the  palace  and  the  fea.  A  veflel,  which  lay 
ready  at  the  garden-flairs,  immediately  hoilted 
fail  ;  and,  while  the  people  were  flill  ignorant  of 
the  meditated  facrilege,  their  bifhop  was  already 
embarked  on  his  voyage  to  ThefTalonica.  They 
foon  beheld,  with  furprife  and  indignation,  the 
gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and  the  ufurper 
Macedonius  feated  by  the  fide  of  the  prasfefl  on  a 
lofty  chariot,  which  was  furrounded  by  troops  of 
guards  with  drawn  fwords.  The  military  procef- 
fion  advanced  towards  the  cathedra] ;  the  Arians 
and  the  Catholics  eagerly  rufhed  to  occupy  that 
important  pofl  j  and  three  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons  loft  their  lives  in  the  confulion  of 

*5*  Ammianus  (xiv.  to.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic 
©rent.     But  we  no  longer  noflefs  that  part  of  his  hiilory. 

t  the 
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the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  fupported  by  CHAP. 
a  regular  force,  obtained  a  decifive  victory  ;  but  v— ^ .,  * 
his  reign  was  difturbed  by  clamour  and  feditionj 
and  the  caufes  which  appeared  the  leaft  conneded 
with  the  fubjefl  of  difpute,  were  fufficient  to 
nourifh  and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  difcord. 
As  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  the  great  Con- 
ftantine  had  been  depofited  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, the  bifhop  tranfportcd  thofe  venerable  re- 
mains into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  pru- 
dent and  even  pious  meafure  was  reprefenred  as  a 
wicked  profanation  by  the  whole  party  Vv^hich  ad- 
hered to  the  Homooufian  dodlrine.  The  faftions 
immediately  flew  to  armsj  the  confecrated  ground 
was  ufed  as  their  field  of  battle  j  and  one  of  the 
ecclefiadical  hifborians  has  obfervcd,  as  a  real 
fact,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  be- 
fore the  church  overflowed  with  a  flream  of  blood, 
which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts. 
The  writer  who  fliould  impute  thefe  tumults  folely 
to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very  im- 
. perfed  knowledge  of  human  nature;  yet  it  muft 
be  confefi"ed>  that  the  motive  which  mifled  the 
fincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  difguifed 
the  liccntioufnefs  of  paffion,  fupprefll;d  the  re- 
morfe  which,  in  another  caufe,  would  have  fuc* 
ceeded  to  the  raQ;e  of  the  Chrifliians  of  Conftan- 
tinople '". 

'^i'i  See  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  7.  iz,  15.  15,  16.  16,  27.  38.  and 
Sozomen,  1.  iii.  3,  4.  7.  9.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  2  r.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of 
Conftantinople,  of  which  Photiiis  has  made  an  abftiafl  (Phot. 
Bibliot.  p.  1419  -  1430.),  are  an  indifferent  copy  of  thefe  hillorians  \ 
but  a  mockrn  Greek,  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  faint  without 
adding  fabie^  and  miracles,  is  entitled  (o  Ibme  commendation. 

The 
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CHAP.       The  cruel  and  arbitrary  difpofition  of  Conftan- 

XXI. 

>       -' y  tius,  which  did  not  always  require  the  provoca- 
Crueity       tions  of  guilt  and  refiftance,  was  juftly  exafperated 
Allans.       by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and   the  criminal 
behaviour  of  a  fadtion,  which  oppofed  the  autho- 
ri:v  and  religion  of  their  fovcreign.  The  ordinary 
punifhments   of  death,    exile,    and   contifcation 
were  infiided  with  partial  rigour  j  and  the  Greeks 
ftill  revere  the  holy   memory  of  two  clerks,   a 
reader  and  a  fub-deacon,  who  were  accufed  of 
the  murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the 
gates  of  Conftantinopie.  By  an  ediftofCon  flan  tius 
againft  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodofian  code,  thofe 
who   refufed   to    communicate    with   the    Arian 
^bifhops,  and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were 
deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclefiaftics,  and 
of  the  rights  of  Chriftians  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquifh  the  poffefTion  of  the  churches;    and 
were  ftriclly  prohibited  from  holding  their  aflem- 
blies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  execution 
of  this  unjuft  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and 
Afxa  Minor,  was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Ma^ 
cedonius  -,    the  civil   and  military   powers   were 
diredled  to  obey  his  commands  ;  and  the  cruelties 
exercifed  by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the  fupport 
of  the  Hcmoioufionj  exceeded  the  commiflion,  and 
difgraced  the  reign,  of  Conftantius.     The  facra- 
ments  of  the  church  were  adminiftered    to   the 
ireluftant  vidims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  and 
abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.   The  rites 
of  baptifm  were  conferred  on  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  for  that  purpofe,  had  been  torn  from 

the 
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the  arms  of  their  friends  and  parents  j  the  mouths  ^  ^J^  ^* 
of  the  communicants  were  held  open,  by  a  wooden 
engine,  while  the  confecrated  bread  was  forced 
down  their  throat ;  the  breails  of  tender  virgins 
were  either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-fhells,  or  in- 
humanly compreffed  between  fharp  and  heavy 
boards  ''*.  The  Novatians  of  Conftantinople,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  Homooufian  ftandard,  deferved  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Catholics  themfclves.  Macedo- 
nius  was  informed,  that  a  large  diftrid  of  Pa- 
phlagonia  '^' was  almoft  entirely  inhabited  by  thofe 
feftaries.  He  refolved  either  to  convert  or  to  ex- 
tirpate them ;  and  as  he  diftrufted,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  efficacy  of  an  ecclefiaftical  miflionij  he 
commanded  a  body  of  four  thoufand  legionaries 
to  march  againft  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  under  his  fpiritual  domi- 
nion. The  Novatian  peafants,  animated  by  de- 
Ipair  and  religious  fury,  boldly  encountered  the 
invaders  of  their  country ;  and  though  many  of 
the  Paphlagonians  were  flain,  the  Roman  legions 
were    vanquifhed    by    an   irregular    multitude, 

'54-  Socrates,  l.li.  c.  27.  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  prin- 
cipal aiTittants  of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  perfecution,  wei-e  the 
two  bifliops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicus,  who  were  efteemed  for  their 
virtues,  andefpecially  for  their  charity.  I  cannot  forbear  reminding 
the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  Hi,mooujton  and  Uomomfioft,  is 
ahnoft  invil'ibie  to  the  niceft  theological  eye. 

»55  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  fitiiation  of  Mantinium.  In 
fpeaking  of  thefeyba/  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
the  author  of  the  A6ls  of  St.  Paul,  ufe  the  indeunlte  terms  of  ajid^oi, 
^uXavy-K,  ^a'/^Aara,  which  Nicephorus  very  properly  tranflates  tkeu- 
far.ds.     Valef,  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  -}?. 

armed 
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CHAP,  armed  only  with  fcythes  and  axes ;  and,  except  a 

■  few  who  efcaped  by  an  ignominious  flight,   four 

thoufand  foldiers  w^re  left  dead  on  the  field  of 

battle.     The  fucceflbr  of  Conftantius  has  exprefT- 

ed,  in  a  concife  but  lively  manner,  fome  of  the 

theological  calamities  which  afflidled  the  empire, 

and  more  efpecially  the  Eall,  in  the  reign  of  a 

prince  who  was  the  flave  of  his  own  pafTions,  and 

of  thofe  of  his  eunuchs.  "  Many  were  imprifoned, 

**  and  perfecuted,  and  driven  into  exile.    Whole 

**  troops  of  thofe  who  are  ftiled  heretics   were 

«*  malTacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samo- 

**  fata.     In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and 

"  in  many  other  provinces,  towns  and  villages 

•'  were  laid  waftc,  and  utterly  deftroyed  '^^" 

"TlJe  revolt      While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controverfy  con- 

the  Dona^  fumcd  the  vitals  of  the  empire,  the  African  pro- 

tift  cir-      vinces  were  infefled  by  their  peculiar  enemies  the 

ijon^,^ "      favage  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  Circum- 

^-  2*     cellionsy  formed  the  ftrength  and  fcandal  of  the 

Donatift  party '".     The  fevere  execution  of  the 

laws  of  Conitantine  had  excited  a  fpirit  of  difcon- 

^tent  and  refiilance  ;    the  (trenuous  efforts  of  his 

fon  Confl:ans,  to  rellore  the  unity  of  the  church, 

exafperated  the  fentiments  of  mutual  hatred,  which 

had  firft  occafioned  the  feparation  j  and  the  me- 

*s6  Julian.  Epifto!.  lii,  p.  436.  edit.  Spanheim. 

'J7  See  Optatus  Milevitanus  (particularly  iii.  4.),  with  the  Do- 
natift hiftory,  by  M.  Dupin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  hie 
edition.  The  numerous  ciicumftances  which  Auguftin  has  men- 
tioned, of  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  againft  others,  and  ngainft 
themfelves,  have  been  laborioufly  collefted  by  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  147  —  165;  and  he  has  often,  though  without 
defign,  expofed  tlie  injuries  which  had  provoked  thofe  fanatics. 

■  thods 
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thods  of  force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  c  H  a  p, 
two  Imperial  commiffioners,  Paul  and  Macarius, 
furnifhed  the  fchifmacics  with  a  fpecious  contraft 
between  the  maxims  of  the  apoftles  and  the  con- 
dud  of  their  pretended  fuccelfors  ''^  The  pea- 
fants  who  inhabited  the  villages  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had  been 
imperfedlly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who  were  imperfedly  converted  to 
the  Chriftian  faith  j  but  who  were  a6luated  by  a 
blind  and  furious  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  their 
Donatifl:  teachers.  They  indignantly  fupported 
the  exile  of  their  bifliops,  the  demolition  of  their 
churches,  and  the  interruption  of  their  fecret 
afiemblies.  Th€  violence  of  the  officers  of 
juftice,  who  were  ufually  fuftained  by  a  military 
guard,  was  fometimes  repelled  with  equal  vio- 
lence  j  and  the  blood  of  feme  popular  ecclefiaftics, 
which  had  been  fhed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed 
their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  defire  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  thefe   holy  martyrs.     By 

'J8  It  is  amufing  enough  to  obferve  the  language  of  oppofite  par- 
ties, when  they  fpeak  of  the  fame  men  and  things.  Gratus,  bilhop 
of  Caithage,  begins  the  acclamations  of  an  orthodox  fynod,  "  Gra- 
"  tias  Deo  omnlpotenti  et  Chrifto  Jefu  .  .  .  qui  imperavit  reiigio-  . 
**  fiflimo  Conllanti  Impeiatori,  ut  votum  gereret  unitatis,  et  mitteret 
"  iTiiniftros  fanfti  operis  famuhs  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium."  Mo- 
nument. Vet.  ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  513.  "  Ecce  fubito,"  (fays 
the  Donatift  author  of  the  PnfTion  of  Marculiis)  *'  de  Conftantis  re- 
"  o'^  tyrannica  domo  .  .  .  pollutum  Macaiianu;  perfecutionis  mur- 
«'  mur  increpnir,  et  duahui  befilii  ad  Afiic;uii  milfis,  codem  fci licet 
*'  Macaiio  et  Paulo  exccran'ium  piorfus  ac  dirum  ecclefiae  certamen 
"  indiftumtft;  ut  popuhis  Chiiitianus  ad  unionem  cum  traditor:- 
**  bus  faciendam,  nudatis  militum  gladiis  et  diaconutn  ptefentibus 
<'  fignis,  et  tubaium  vocibus  pogeretur."     Monument,  p.  304.. 

their 
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CHAP,  their  own  cfuelty  and  rafhnefs,  the  miniilers  of 

XXI 

perfecution  fometimes  provoked  their  fate ;  and 
the  guiit  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated  the 
criminals  into  defpair  and  rebellion.  Driven 
from  their  native  villages,  the  Donaiift  peafants 
affembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the 
Getulian  defert ;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits 
of  labour  for  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  rapine,  which 
was  confecrated  by  the  name  of  religion,  and 
famtly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  fed. 
The  leaders  of  the  Circumceliions-^^^^fester 
aiTumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  faints  j  their 
principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  fwords  and  fpears,  was  a  huge  and 
weighty  club,  which  they  termed  an  Ifraelite;  and 
the  well-known  found  of  "  Praife  be  to  God," 
which  they  ufed  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffufed  con- 
fternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
At  firft  their  depredations  were  coloured  by  the 
plea  of  neceflityi  but  they  loon  exceeded  the 
meafure  of  fubfiftence,  indulged  without  controul 
their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the  villages 
which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licen- 
tious tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occupa- 
tions of  hufbandry,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcel- 
lions  pretended  to  reftore  the  primitive  equality  of 
mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of  civil  fociety, 
they  opened  a  fecure  afylum  for  the  (laves  and 
debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy 
ftandard.  When  they  were  not  refilled,  they 
ufually  contented  themfelves  with  plunder,  but 
the  flighteft  oppofition  provoked  them  to  a6ts  of 

violence 
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violence  and  murder  ;  and  fome  Catholic  prieftsj  C  HAP. 
who  had  imprudently  fignalized  their  zeal,  were  u— v-«< 
tortured  by  the  fanatics  v/ith  the  mofb  refined  and 
wanton  barbarity.  Tiie  fpirit  of  the  Circumcel- 
lions  was  not  always  exerted  againfl:  their  defence- 
lefs  enemies  ;  they  engaged,  and  fometimes  de- 
feated, the  troops  of  the  province;  and  in  the 
bloody  aflion  of  Bagai,  they  attacked  in  the  open 
field,  but  with  unfuccefsful  valour,  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatiils 
who  were  taken  in  arms,  received,  and  they  foon 
deferved,  the  fame  treatment  which  might  have 
been  fnewn  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert.  The 
captives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the 
fvvord,  the  axe,  or  the  fire  -,  and  the  meafures  of 
retaliation  were  m.ultiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion, 
v/hich  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebellion,  and 
excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgivenels.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  example  of 
the  Circumcellions  has  been  renev/ed  in  the  per- 
fecution,  the  boldnefs,  the  crimes,  and  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  Camifards ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of 
Languedoc  furpalTed  thofe  of  Kumidia,  by  their 
military  atchievements,  the  Africans  maintained 
their  fierce  independence  with  more  refolution 
and  perfeverance  ^^^, 

Such  diforders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  Theii  re> 
tyranny;  but  the  rao;e  of  the  Donatifts  was  in-  |.'S'"f 

J  ^  "  luiciues, 

flamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  j 

»S9  The  Hiftoire  dcs  Camifards,  in  3  vol.  iimo.  Villefranche, 
1760,  may  be  lecommendcd  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires 
fome  attention  to  difcover  the  religion  of  the  author. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  and 
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CHAP,  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among  them  in 
fo  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  furely  be  paral- 
leled in  any  country,  or  in  any  age.  Many  of 
thefe  fanatics  were  poOefTed  with  the  horror  of 
life,  and  the  defire  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they 
deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or 
by  what  hands,  they  perifhed,  if  their  conduct 
was  fanftified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  them- 
felves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope 
of  eternal  happinefs  "^°.  Sometimes  they  rudely 
difturbed  the  feftivals,  and  profaned  the  temples 
of  paganifm,  with  the  defign  of  exciting  the  mod 
zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  infulted 
honour  of  their  gods.  They  fometimes  forced 
their  way  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  compelled 
the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for  their  im- 
mediate execution.  They  frequently  flopped  tra- 
vellers on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged  them 
to  infiift  the  ftroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  a  reward,  if  they  confented,  and  by  the 
threat  of  inilant  death,  if  they  refufed  to  grant  fo 
very  fingular  a  favour.  When  they  were  difap- 
pointed  of  every  other  refource,  they  announced 
the  day  on  which,  in  the  prefence  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  they  fhould  call  themfelves  head- 
long from  fome  lofty  rockj  and  many  precipices 
were  fhewn,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the 
number  of  religious  fuicides.  In  the  aftions  of 
thefe  defperate  enthufiafts,  who  were  admired  by 
one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 

160  The  Donatift  fuicides  alleged  in  their  juftification  the  example 
of  Razias,  which  is  related  in  the  i4.th  chapter  of  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Maccabees. 

the 
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the  other,  as  the  viclims  of  Satan,  an   impartial  chap. 
philofopher  may  difcover  the  influence  and  the  i_  ^-■j 
laft  abufe  of  chat  inflexible  fpirit,  which  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  charader  and  principles 
of  the  Jewifh  nation. 

The  fimple  narrative  of  the  Inteftine  divifions.  General 
which  diftracled  the  peace,   and  diflionoured  the  of  the 
triumph,  of  the  church,  will  confirm  the  remark  of  j-^^'j 
a  pagan  hiflorian,  and  juftify  the  complaint  of  a     A.  D. 

'XI  —""70  Iff 

venerable  bifliop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus 
had  convinced  him,  that  the  enmity  of  the  Chrift- 
ians  towards  eachother,  furpafied  the  furyof  favage 
beafl:sagainfl:man'"j  and  Gregory  Nazianzenmofl 
pathetically  laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  converted,  by  difcord,  into  the  image  of  chaos, 
of  a  nodlurnal  tempeft,  and  of  hell  itfelf '^^.  The 
fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  afcribing  all 
virtue  to  themfelves,  and  imputing  a/lgmh  to  their 
adverfaries,  have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels 
and  dsemons.  Our  calmer  reafon  will  rejeft 
fuch  pure  and  perfect  monfters  of  vice  or  fanftity, 
and  will  impute  an  equal,  or  at  lead  an  indifcri- 
iTj'inate,  meafure  of  good  and  evil  to  the  hoftile 
fectaries,  who  afTumed  and  beflowed  the  appella- 
tions of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been 
educated  in  the  fame  religion,  and  the  fame  civil 
fociety.  Their  hopes  and  fears  in  theprefent,  or 
in  a  future,  life,  were  balanced  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion.    On  either  lide,  the  error  might  be  in- 

'^'  Nullas  infeftas  hominibus  bcftias,  ut  funt  fibi  ferales  plerique 
Chriftianorum  expertus.     Animian.  xxii,  5. 

•^*  Gregor.  Nnzianzcn,  Oiat.  i,  p.  33.     See  Tillcmont,  torn.  vi. 

p.   501  .  C]UUltO  edit. 

D  d  2  nocent. 
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CHAP,  nocent,  the  faith  fincere,  the  praftice  mericorloiis 

XXI. 

^  -^- ',  I  or  corrupt.  Their  paffions  were  excited  by  fimi- 
lar  objecls ;  and  they  might  alternately  abufe  the 
favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The  meta- 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  Athanafians  and  the 
Arians,  could  not  influence  their  moral  charadler  f 
and  they  were  alike  a6luated  by  the  intolerant  fpi- 
rir,  which  has  been  extradled  from  the  pure  and 
fimple  maxims  of  the  gofpel. 
•Toleration  A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  juft  confidence, 
i'fnr^^"'  ^^^  prefixed  to  his  own  hiflory  the  honourable 
epithets  of  political  and  philofophical '%  accufcs 
the  timid  prudence  of  Montefquieu,  for  neglect- 
ing to  enumerate,  among  the  caufes  of  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Conftantine,  by  which  the 
exercife  of  the  pagan  worfhip  was  abfolutely  fup- 
prefled,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fubjedls 

.  was  left  deftitute  of  prielts,  of  temples,  and  of 
any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philofophic 
hiflorian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced 
him  to  acquiefce  in  the  ambiguous  teftimony  of 
thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who  have  too  lightly  afcribed 
to  their  favourite  hero  the  merii  of  a  general  per- 

.fecution  "^*.     Inftead  of  alleging  this  imaginary 

^^i  Hiftoire  Politique  et  Philofopliique  des  Etabliflemens  des  Eu- 
ropecns  dans  les  deux  Indcs,  toin.  i.  p.  9. 

''^+  According  to  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  4.5.)  the 
emperor  prohibited,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  t»  ^yyaj* 
.  .  .  T«f  FiJaiXoXa.fE'a? ;  the  abominable  a6is  or  parts  of  idolatry. 
Socrates  (l.i.  c.  17.)  and  Sozomen  (i.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  have reprefented 
the  conduft'of  Conttantine  with  a  juft  regard  to  truth  and  hiftory ; 
which  has  been  negle6led  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21.)  and  Orofius 
(vii.  aS.).  Turn  deiiide  (fays  the  latter)  primus  Conftantinus_;a/?3 
crdjne  et/)i5  vicem  vertlt  edi^o  ;  fiquidem  llatuit  citra  ullam  homi- 
y.um  cs;den!,  paganorum  templa  ciaudi, 

law. 
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lav/,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Chat. 

Imperial  codes,  we  may  lafely  appeal  to  the  on-  * v— — ' 

ginal  epiftle,  which  Conllantine  addrcfifed  to  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion  j  at  a  time  when 
he  no  longer  difguifed  his  converfion,  nor  dreaded 
the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts, 
in  the  moft  prcffing  terms,  the  fubjefts  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
mafter  ;  but  he  declares,  that  thofe  who  flill  re-  by  Con- 
fufe  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  celeftial  light,  may  "  '"^* 
freely  enjoy  their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods. 
A  report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganifm  were 
fupprefied,  is  formally  contradifled  by  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  who  wifely  afTigns,  as  the  principle 
of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
of  prejudice,  and  of  fuperftition '*\  Without 
violating  the  fanctity  of  his  promife,  without 
alarming  the  fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  mo- 
narch advanced,  by  flow  and  cautious  fteps,  to 
undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric  of 
polytheifm.  The  partial  a6ls  of  feverity  which 
he  occafionally  exercifed,  though  they  were  fe- 
cretly  prompted  by  a  Chriftian  zeal,  were  colour- 
ed by  the  faireft  pretences  of  juflice,  and  the 
public  good  ;  and  while  Conftantine  defigned  to 
ruin  the  foundations,  he  feemed  to  reform  the 
abufes,  of  the  ancient  religion.  After  the  example 

''•j  See  Euftbiiis  in  Vit.  Conflantin.  I.  ii.  c.  56.  Go,  In  the 
r?rmon  to  the  aflembly  of  faints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced 
when  he  was  mature  In  years  and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters, 
(r-  xi.},  tliat  they  are  permitted  to  olier  facrihccs,  and,  to  exercife 
cvtry  part  of  their  re  igious  worlhjp. 

P  d  3  of 
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CHAP,  of  the  wifefl  of  his  predecelTors.   he  condemned, 

XXI.  .  .  ' 

under  the  moft  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult  and 
innpious  arts  of  divination  j  which  excited  the 
vain  hopes,  and  fometimes  the  criminal  attempts, 
of  thofe  who  were  difcontented  with  their  prefent 
condition.  An  ignominious  fiience  was  impofed 
on  the  oracles,  which  had  been  publicly  con- 
vided  of  fraud  and  falfehood  ;  the  effeminate 
priefts  of- the  Nile  were  aboliflied  j  and  Conftan- 
tine  difcharged  the  duties  of  a  Rom.an  cenfor, 
when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demolition  of  feveral 
temples  of  Phcenicia  ;  in  which  every  mode  of 
proflitution  was  devoutly  pradifed  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  to  the  honour  of  Venus  '^'^.  The  Im- 
perial city  of  Conftantinople  was,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  raifed  at  the  expence,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  fpoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece 
and  Afia  ;  the  facred  property  was  confifcated  j 
the  ftatues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  tranfported, 
with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  con- 
fidered  them  as  objeds,  not  of  adoration,  but  of 
curiofity  :  the  gold  and  filver  were  reftored  to  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  magiftrates,  the  bifhops,  and 
the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occafion  of 
gratifying,  at  once,  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and 
their  refentment.  But  thefe  depredations  were 
confined  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  Roman  world  j  and 
the  provinces  had  been  long  fince  accuflomed  to 

'^iS  See  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  c.  54. —  58.  and  1.  iv. 
c.  13.  25.  Thefe  acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  fup- 
prefiion  of  the  Bacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of  the  tempie  of  Ifis, 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Pagan  Rome. 

endure 
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endure   the  fame  facrilegious    rapine,  from    the  ^^AP 
tyranny  of  princes   and   proconfuls,    who    could  y — -y—— ' 
not  be  fufpedled  of  any   defign  to   fubvert  the 
eftabliflied  religion  ^^\ 

The  fons  of  Conftantine  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  ^"'^  ^** 

.        ions. 

their  father,  with  more  zeal,  and  with  lefs  dif- 
cretion.  The  pretences  of  rapine  and  opprefTion 
were  infenfibly  multiplied  '^^ ;  every  indulgence 
was  iliewn  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the  Chrif- 
tians;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  difad- 
rantage  of  paganifm  j  and  the  demolition  of  the 
temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  aufpicious 
events  of  the  reign  of  Conftans  and  Conilan- 
tius  *'^'.  The  name  of  Conilantius  is  prefixed  to 
a  concife  law,  which  might  have  .fuperfeded  the 
neceffity  of  any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our 
*'  pleafure,  that  in  all  places,-  and  in  all  cities, 
"  the  temples  be  immediately  fhut,jand  carefully 
"  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power  of 
"  offending.     It  is  likewife  our  pleafure,  that  all 

167  Eufebius(In  Vit,  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c,'-^)  and  Libanius  (Orat. 
proTcmplis,  p.  9,  10.  edit.  Gothofred.^,  both  mention  the  pious 
faciilege  of  Conftantine,  which  they  viewed  in  very  different  lights. 
The  latter  exprefsly  declares,  that  "  he  made  ufe  of  the  facred  mo« 
"  ney,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worfliip;  the  temples  in- 
"  deed  v.-ere  impoverifhed,  but  the  facred  rites  were  performed 
♦*  there."  Lardner's  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  140. 

»^^  Ammianus  (xxil.  4.)  fpeaks  of  fome  court  eunuchs  who  were 
fpoliis  templorum  pafti.  Libanius  fays  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p.  23.), 
that  the  emperor  often  gave  away  a  temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horfe, 
oraflavc,  or  a  gold  cup:  but  the  devout  philofopher  takes  care  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  facrilegious  favourites  very  feldom  profpered. 

'69  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodof.  torn.  vi.  p.  26a.  Liban, 
Orat.  Farenlal,  c.  x.  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  torn.  vli.  p.  235. 
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CHAP.   <f  our  fubiefts  fhould  abflain  from  facrifices.     If       " 

XXI. 

"  any  one  fliould  be  guiky  of  fuch  an  aft,  let 
**  hiiTi  feel  the  fvvord  of  vengeance  j  and  after 
*'  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confifcated 
<'  to  the  public  ufe.  We  denounce  the  fame 
^'  penalties  againft  the  governors  of  the  pro^ 
<*  vinces,  if  they  negleft  to  punifh  the  crimi- 
**  nals  *^°."  But  there  is  the  ilrongefl:  reafon  to 
believe,  that  this  formidable  edicl  was  either 
compofed  without  being  publilhed,  or  was  pub- 
lilhed  without  being  executed.  The  evidence  of 
fa(fts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  flill  extant  of 
brafs  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public 
exercife  of  the  pagan  worfhip  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine.  In  the  Eaft,  as 
well  as  in  the  Weft,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  wererefpefted, 
or  at  leaft  were  fparcd;  and  the  devout  miulti- 
tude  ftill  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  facrifices,  of  fcfti- 
vals,  and  of  procefllons,  by  the  permiffion,  or 
by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government. 
About  four  years  after  the  fuppofed  date  of  his 

»7"  Phcuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  univerfis  claiidi  protimis 
templa,  et  acceflu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiam  delinquendi  peiditis  ab- 
ncgari.  Volumus  etiam  cunflos  a  lacrificiis  abftineie.  Quodfiquis 
aliquid  forte  hujufmodi  perpetraverit,  gladip  fternatur:  facultates 
ctlam  perempti  filco  decernimus  vindicaii :  etlhiiiiiter  adfligi  reftores 
provincianim  fi  facinoia  vlndicare  neglexeii.nt.  Cod.  Theodof, 
I,  xvi.  tit.  X.  leer.  ^,  Chronology  has  dilcovered  foir.e  contradiJtiorx 
in  the  date  of  this  extravagant  law  ;  the  onty  one,  perhaps,  by  which 
the  nesjli'^ence  of  magiftrates  Is  punifhed  by  deJth  and  confifcation. 
M.  de  la  Baftie  (Mem.  de  PAcademie,  tom.  xv.  p.  98.)  conjeftures., 
with  a  fliew  of  reafon,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a 
Jaw,  the  heads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis 
Memoriae,  among  the  papeTs  of  Conftantiiis,  ai;d  afterwards  inferted, 
a  worthy  model,  in  the  Thcodofian  ^ode. 

bloodv 
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bloody  edicl,  Conftantins  vifited  the  temples  of  ^^.^^- 
Rome  J  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  is  re- 
commended by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  fiicceeding  princes. 
*'  That  emperor,"  fays  Symmachiis,  "  fuffered 
**  the  privileges  of  the  veftal  virgins  to  remain 
«^  inviolate  ;  he  beftov/ed  the  facerdotal  dignities 
•'  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  cuftomary 
*'  allowance  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  pub- 
*'  lie  rites  and  facrifices :  and,  though  he  had 
**  embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  at- 
"  tempted  to  deprive  the  empire  of  the  facred 
«*  worlhip  of  antiquity  '^'."  The  fenate  flill  pre- 
fumed  to  confecrate,  by  folemn  decrees,  the 
divine  memory  of  their  fovereigns ;  and  Condan- 
tine  himfelf  was  afibciated,  after  his  death,  to 
thofe  gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  infuked 
during  his  life.  The  title,  the  enfigns,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereign  PONTIFF,  which  had  been 
inftituted  by  Numa,  and  alfumed  by  Augufl:us> 
were  acceptedi,  without  helitation,  by  feven  Chrilt- 
ian  emperors  i  who  v.-ere  invefted  with  a  more 
abfolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they 
had  deferred,  than  over  that  which  they  pro- 
fefled  •'*. 

»7»  Symmach.  Epiftol.  x.  54. 

»7»  The  fourth  Differtation  of  M.  dc  la  Baftie,  Air  'e  Soiiverain 
Pontifical  desEmpereurs  Remains  (in  the  Mem.  dePAcad.  torn.  xv. 
p.  75 — 144),  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  performance,  which  ex- 
plains the  ftate,  andproves  the  toleration,  ofpaganifm  from  Conftan- 
tine  to  Gratian.  The  aflertion  of  Zolimus,  that  Gratian  was  the 
firft  who  refufed  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  : 
and  tlie  murmurs  of  bigotry,  on  that  iubjeft,  arc  almolt  lilenced. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  divifions  of  Chriftianity  fufpended  the  ruin 
,„,...y«^  ofpaganifm  '"^  and  the  holy  war  againft  the  in- 
fidels was  lefs  vigoroufly  profecuted  by  princes 
and  bifhops,  who  were  more  immediately  alarmed 
by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domeftic  rebellion. 
The  extirpation  of  idolatry  '^"^  might  have  been 

juftified 

'7J  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  ufe  of  pagans  and  paganifm,  t 
fhall  now  trace  the  fingular  revolutions  of  thofc  celebrated  words. 
1.  nayo,  in  the  Doric  dialeft,  fo  familiar  to  the  Italians,  fignifies  a 
fountain  ;  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  fajne 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  oi pagus  ziiA  pagans  (Feftus 
fub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382.).  3.  By  an  eafy 
extenfion  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almoft  fyronvmous 
(Plin.  Hill.  Natur.  xxviii.  5.)  5  and  the  meaner  ruftics  acquired  that 
name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  ^^.z/jk^j  in  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  3.  The  amazing  Increafe  of  the  military  order  intro- 
duced the  neceflity  of  a  correlative  term  (Hunie''s  Effays,  vol.  i. 
p.  555.)  5  and  all  \\\<i  people  who  were  not  en  lilted  in  the  fervice  of 
the  prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  pr.gans 
(Tacit.  Hilt.  iii.  24.  43.  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  Tertullian  de 
Palllo,  c.  4.).  4.  The  Chriftians  were  the  foldlers  of  Chrift  ;  their 
adverfarles,  who  refufed  his  facrament,  or  military  oath  of  buptifm, 
might  delei-ve  the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and  this  popular 
r6pi"oach  was  Introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (A.  D. 
365.)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18.) 
and  theologlcil  writings.  5.  Chaiftlanity  gradually  filled  the  cities 
of  the  empire  :  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (adverf. 
Symmachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  and  Orofius  (in  Prsefat.Hift.),  retired  and 
languiflied  in  obfcure  villages  ;  and  the  word  pagan,  with  its  new  fig- 
nification,  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worfliip  of 
Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has 
been  fuccelnvely  applied  to  all  the  Idolaters  and  polytheifts  of  the  old 
and  new  world.  7.  The  Latin  Chriftians  bellowed  it,  without 
fcruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  pureft 
unitarians  were  branded  with  the  unjuft  reproach  of  Idolatry  and  pa- 
ganifm. See  Gerard  Vofllus  Etymologicon  LJnguse  Latin*,  in  his 
works,  tom.  i.  p.  420.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Tlieodofiaii 
Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250.  and  Ducange,  media;  &;  Infimoe  Lutinitat. 
GlolTar. 

17+  In  the  pure  langxiage  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  E^J«)^o^  and  A«Tf£i» 
were  ancient  and  familiar  words.     The  forjner  exprefled  a  llkenefs, 

an 
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juftified  by  the  eftabliihed  principles  of  intole-  ^^^r^* 
rance  :  but  the  hoftile  fefls,  which  alternately 
reigned  in  the  Imperial  court,  were  mutually  ap- 
prehenfive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exafperat- 
ing,  the  minds  of  a  powerful,  though  declining 
fa6lion.  Every  motive  of  authority  and  fafhion, 
of  intereft  and  realbn,  now  militated  on  the  fide 
of  Chriflianity  j  but  two  or  three  generations 
elapfed,  before  their  vidlorious  influence  v/as 
univerfally  felr.  The  religion  which  had  fo  long 
and  fo  lately  been  efiabliflicd  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  ftill  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  lefs 
attached  indeed  to  fpeculative  opinion,  than  to 
ancient  cuftom.  The  honours  of  the  ftate  and 
army  were  indiiTerently  beftowed  on  all  the  fub- 
jefls  ofConftantine  and  Conftantius  j  and  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  and 
valour  was  dill  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  poly- 
theifm.  The  fuperftition  of  the  fenator  and  of 
the  peafant,  of  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  was 
derived  from  very  different  caufes,  but  they  met 
with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
Their  zeal  was  infenfibly  provoked  by  the  infult- 
ing  triumph  of  a  profcribed  kct  j  and  their  hopes 

an  apparition  (Ilomcr.  OdyfT.  xi.  6oi.)  a  reprefentation,  an  imager 
created  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted  any  fort  of  fervice 
or  flavcry.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  tninflated  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures,  rcftrained  the  ufe  of  theJe  words  (Exod.  xx.  4.,  5.)  to  the  re- 
ligions worfliip  of  an  image.  Tlie  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenifts, 
or  Grecian  Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  facred  and  ecclefiaitical 
writers;  and  the  reproach  of  idolatry  (Ei^^'KoXa.rpsia)  has  ftigmatized 
that  vifiblc  and  abject  mode  of  fuperftition,  which  fome  fects  of 
Chriftianity  fliould  not  haftily  impute  to  the  polythcifts  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

were 
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CHAP,  were  revived   by  the  well-grounded  confidence, 
'  that  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young 
and  valiant  hefo,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from 
the  arms  of  the   Barbarians,    had   fecretly  em- 
braced the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 


END     OF     THE     THIRD     VOLUME* 
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